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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 
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A SOUTHERN BANKER:—‘“Much northern capital is 
going into southern cotton mills and I must be able to 
obtain reliable credit information, quickly. Chatham 
Phenix, the New York link in our correspondent chain, 

















has proved invaluable.” 

A MIDWESTERN BANKER:—“When our manufacturers route mer- 
chandise eastward they require a bank at the New York end which under- 
stands their business requirements. We've found that we can give our big 
clients the best service by having Chatham Phenix as our New York corre- 
spondent.” 

A WEST COAST BANKER:—*“Being some 3,000 miles from New York, 
one of our greatest correspondent banking needs is speed in the transaction 
of eastern business. In matters of collections, furnishing information and 
other correspondent services, Chatham Phenix has proved an admirable New 
York connection.” 


A correspondent in practically every American banking point. 


MAIN OFFICE 
149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York City 
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John Poole, President 

Wm. John Eynon, Vice Pres. 
\ W. J. Waller, Vice Pres. 
YAl C. B. Lyddane, Vice Pres. 
} C. D. Boyer, Cashier 


drop in to see us. It often pays to be 


' IO W. T. Galliher, 
When you come to Washington ; Chairman’of the Board 
“personally acquainted.” 







Who knows but what we may have 
something your way some day, or you 
have some important matters to be look- 
ed after here.—Let’s get together ! 
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The Publisher’s Page 


HE sudden change of the United States from the posi- 

tion of a debtor nation to that of creditor and the remark- 

able growth of the commerce of our country have brought 

into the foreground many problems of significance to many 
bankers, which formerly concerned only a few. One of the most 
important of these questions and one which seems to be really under- 
stood by but a few people is the significance of our international 
balance of payments and of many of the items of which it is com- 
posed. This question is discussed in a very enlightening manner by 
Paut M. ArKrins, engineer-economist of Ames, Emerich & Co., 
and former specialist, American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
in his article “The International Balance of Payments of the United 
States,” which will appear in the February issue of Tur BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. 


Large amounts in taxes have been saved for banks through a 
number of decisions made by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. What is more important, the banks which have benefitted 
are not merely the banks whose cases were ruled on. The biggest 
value of these decisions has been their effect on banks as a whole. 
The decisions in question, and their effect on the banks, are made the 
subject of a timely article “Saving Money on Bank Tax Returns,” 
by M. P. Snow, public accountant and tax consultant, which will 
appear in the February number. 


“The profitable operation of safe deposit vaults is attracting 
the attention of bankers everywhere, and with good reason,” says 
N. H. SuHerwoon, assistant cashier First Stamford National Bank, 
Stamford, Conn., in an article “Putting the Safe Deposit Business 
on a Profitable Basis” to appear in the February number, “for 
there are few businesses which have grown more rapidly or where 
competition is more keen or more likely to be carried to excess. Old 
bank buildings are being remodelled to permit the installation of 
safe deposit vaults and equipment. New buildings all have their 
widely advertised safe deposit departments. Construction and 
operating costs are mounting steadily, and margins of profit are too 
often narrowing to the vanishing point.” 


[Continued on page xIv] 
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Argentina - Brazil - Chile 


and throughout the Americas, 
France, Spain and England 


The Anglo-South American Bank, through its 
40 years of export and import banking ex- 
perience, has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the needs and habits of the natives of the 
countries in which it has branches. 
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Trade Information Furnished 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


49 Broadway, New York 
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its constant attention to every detail of banking service. A 
thoroughly organized foreign department is equipped to 
handle all classes of foreign financial transactions. 
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Editorial Comment 


SECRETARY MELLON’S REPORT 


HE annual report of the Secretary 

of the Treasury contains an abun- 

dance and variety of information 

far beyond the capacity of mental ab- 

sorption within any reasonable space of 

time. There are some outstanding fea- 

tures in the document, however, to which 
attention may well be called. 

In the first place, the Treasury is in 
a very comfortable position, the surplus 
at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, having been the largest 
on record—$635,809,922. For this for- 
tunate situation the business men of the 
country are principally responsible, 
though the wise economy insisted on by 
President Coolidge and the capable ad- 
ministration of the finances by Secretary 
Mellon have been contributing factors of 
consequence. The Secretary is careful 
to warn the country that such a favor- 
able condition cannot be counted on in 
the future, particularly in view of the 
fact that some sources of revenue hereto- 
fore largely productive are rapidly di- 
minishing. 

As above indicated, there are so many 
subjects dealt with in the report that it 
is impossible to give even a cursory re- 
view of all of them, and only a few can 
be indicated at all. 

Turning first to that part of the re- 
port dealing with the income tax, it will 
be instructive to read the following: 

“Analyses of the returns made under 
the 1924 and 1926 acts indicate that the 
income tax in this country has become 
a class rather than a national tax. For 
the calendar year 1924, 259,808 individ- 
uals with net incomes of $10,000 and 
over returned about $627,800,000 of in- 
come tax out of a total tax of $704,- 
265,390; 4,229,890 returned the remain- 
ing tax of about $76,500,000; about 2,- 





880,000 made returns but paid no tax; 
and the balance of our population made 
no returns whatever. The average rate 
of tax of all those returning taxable in- 
comes not in excess of $5000 was 0.49 
of 1 per cent.; and for those making 
taxable returns in excess of $5000 and 
not in excess of $10,000, 0.99 of 1 per 
cent. 

“For the calendar year 1925, in con 
trast, 327,018 individuals with net in- 
come of $10,000 and over returned 
$701,497,726 out of a total of $734,555,- 
183, and 2,174,148 individuals returned 
the remaining tax, approximately $33,- 
000,000. According to these returns, less 
than 0.3 of 1 per cent. of our population 
returned 954 per cent. of our total in- 
come tax, about 1.9 per cent. returned 
4 per cent., and the remaining 97.8 
per cent. of the population returned no 
tax whatever. Furthermore, in returns 
for 1925 the average tax rate for those 
returning taxable net incomes not in ex- 
cess of $5000 was 0.29 of 1 per cent., 
and for those returning taxable incomes 
in excess of $5000 and not in excess of 
$10,000, 0.58 of 1 per cent.—rates about 
40 per cent. lower than those under the 
preceding tax law.” 

The vice of any tax that applies to 
only a very limited class of the popula- 
tion is that it tends to encourage ex- 
travagance in expenditures. People will 
say—although the assumption is not al- 
together true-—that so long as they do 
not have to pay, why not spend liberally. 

Expenditures for the last fiscal year 
decreased $124,000,000, or over 4 per 
cent. as compared with the preceding 
year, interest on the public debt alone 
accounting for a decrease of nearly $45,- 
000,000. The nature of our govern- 
mental expenditures constitutes an in- 
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teresting subject. Secretary Mellon 
states that, compared with the preceding 
year, there was an increase of $21,000,- 
000 for military purposes and of $15,- 
000,000 for development and regulation. 
In regard to expenditures of the latter 
sort, he says: 


“A steady enlargement is to be expect- 
ed in this developmental and regulatory 
group, as I pointed out in my last re- 
port, because of the rising standards and 
expanding sphere of governmental ac- 
tivity. These widespread modern ten- 
dencies are caused in turn by the in- 
creasing congestion of population and 
the ever-widening commercial and hu- 
manitarian horizons that are making ap- 
parent in growing numbers the cases in 
which unsystematic private agancies are 
unable to cope adequately with large- 
scale undertakings of intimate public in- 
terest.” 


An interesting chart is presented in 
the report, showing the percentage of 
total expenditures due to each group for 
the fiscal year 1927. Here are the 
figures: Military functions, 31.8 per 
cent.; public debt, 51.1 per cent.; in- 
terest, 21.1 per cent.; statutory require- 
ments, 13.8 per cent.; other require- 
ments, 16.2 per cent.; ordinary civil 
functions, 17.1 per cent. 

Secretary Mellon makes this very in- 
teresting comment on these figures: 


“Probably the most striking fact 
brought out by such a percentage dis- 
tribution is the small fiscal importance 
of ordinary civil expenditures. These 
are often thought by those who have 
never looked into the matter to be typical 
of practically all the disbursements of 
the Government. When the average 
citizen grumbles over the size of his in- 
come tax payment he often visualizes 
his hard-earned money being spent by 
the Government to compile reports on 
business or agricultural conditions, or to 
erect public buildings, send diplomats 
abroad, carry on scientific investigations, 
or make and enforce laws. As a matter 
of fact, a small part of the taxpayer’s 
dollar goes into work of this sort, only 
about one-sixth being used for all the 


multitudinous types of ordinary civil 
functions added together. One-half of 
each tax dollar is used for the service 
of the public debt, the equivalent of 
twenty cents being required for interest 
and premium payments and thirty cents 
for debt retirement. The remaining one- 
third of the taxpayer's dollar is spent on 
military expenditures for national de- 
fense or payments to military veterans. 

“It is well known to students of public 
finance that the peacetime budgets of 
modern occidental nations are largely 
concerned with the cost of past and fu- 
ture wars.” 


Commenting further on a table com- 
piled by Edward B. Rosa, showing the 
percentage of net Federal expenditures 
for wars, past and future, the Secretary 
observes: 


“This table shows that in modern 
times the Federal tax burden of one gen- 
eration is largely determined by the mili- 
tary activities of the preceding one. In 
the fiscal year 1927 expenditures for 
interest on the public debt exceeded by 
over $140,000,000 the aggregate amount 
of ordinary civil expenditures, while 
military expenditures were almost twice 
civil expenditures, and exceeded the 
amount of all retirements of the public 
debt by nearly $70,000,000.” 


Striking financial arguments for the 
abolition of war! 


THE COMPTROLLER’S REPORT 


T the outset of his report for 1927, 

the Comptroller of the Currency 

says: “I make no recommendation 
to the Congress for the enactment of 
new legislation. But nine months have 
elapsed since the passage of the act of 
February 25, 1927, which amended the 
national banking laws. Too short a 
time has elapsed to allow banking to 
fully adjust itself. I feel, therefore, that 
no further banking legislation is neces- 
sary at this time.” 

The stimulus for passing the act of 
February 25, 1927, commonly known as 
the McFadden Act, was found in the 
fact that for several years the national 
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banks were gradually declining in rela- 
tive aggregate resources as compared 
with the state banks. In the opinion of 
the Comptroller the act has fully jus- 
tified itself already, as shown by the fact 
that during the first nine months of its 
operation “the additions to the resources 
of the national banking system have more 
than offset the losses during the three- 
year period prior to the enactment of 
the act.” 

It will be recalled that the McFadden 
Act provided for a limited form of 
branch banking for national banks. The 
extent to which this provision has been 
utilized at the date of the Comptroller’s 
report appears in the following state- 
ment: 


“Since February 25, 1927, 400 new 
branches were added to the system 
through consolidations and conversions 
of state banks. Since the state banks 
had these 400 branches before their con- 
versions or consolidations, their addition 
to the national system did not add to 
the total of branch banks in the United 
States. The act, therefore, may be said 
to have added to the number of branch 
banks in the United States the number 
of new city branches established and ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under the provisions of the act, 
namely, 127, one of which was subse- 
quently abandoned.” 


From the limitations on the establish- 
ment of branches contained in the act 
itself, and the discretion vested in the 
Comptroller, it appears that the branch 
system will develop at a rather slow 
pace, and that independent banking, not 
only throughout the country but in the 
cities where branches are permitted, will 
continue to exist for some time to come. 

Trust functions are coming to be exer- 
cised by the national banks to an im- 
portant extent. These powers were 
originally conferred upon the national 
banks by the Federal Reserve Act, and 
were made more valuable to them by the 
act of February 25, 1927, which gave to 
the national banks indeterminate char- 
ters. How rapidly the national banks 
are entering the trust company field ap- 
pears from the fact that in the year cov- 





ered by the Comptroller's report 643 
national banks adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for the organization and opera- 
tion of trust departments. For the year 
1927 (report year) the earnings of trust 
departments aggregated $10,811,000, a 
gain of $2,556,000 over the, preceding 
year and of $4,860,000 over 1925. 

As the matter of bank failures has at- 
tracted particular attention in recent 
years, it will be interesting to quote what 
the Comptroller has to say on the sub- 
ject: 

“One hundred and thirty-five national 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $8,- 
257,000, were placed in charge of re- 
ceivers during the year ending October 
31, 1927. While the number of failures 
was larger by 44 than the number dur- 
ing the corresponding period covered by 
my previous report, 111 failed between 
November 1, 1926, and June 30, 1927, 
and but 24 failed from July 1, 1927, to 
November 1, 1927. The low number of 
failures in this last period of four months 
together with reports of condition made 
to this office indicate that the drift is 
toward a more normal condition in the 
number of failures. 

“I believe that failures of many banks 
could have and can be averted if the 
directors would give closer attention to 
the affairs of the bank. I am constantly 
urging that directors exercise the duty 
placed on them by law and which has 
been stated in many decisions of the 
courts; a portion of one decision which 
I quote: 

““T will say to you, as a matter of law, 
that a board of directors when they 
have selected officials cannot leave 
everything to them. They must do more 
than select officials. Otherwise they 
would simply be a nominating commit- 
tee. They are required to select honest 
officials, and they are required further to 
use the same degree of care and pru- 
dence that men prompted by self-interest 
generally exercise in their own affairs. 
They are required to give direction to 
the general affairs of the bank and its 
business policy and have a _ general 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
business is conducted, the character of 
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the investments, and the employment 
of the resources.” ™ 

“A large number of failures occurring 
in the years 1924 to date have been in 
some measure due to the too liberal pol- 
icy of granting charters, especially dur- 
ing the inflation period immediately fol- 
lowing the war. As I have stated 
elsewhere in this report, an analysis of 
the applications which this office has re- 
ceived for the establishment of new 
banks shows that there is too often a 
desire to organize banks in localities 
where the community is amply served 
by present banking facilities and which 
would not support new institutions with 
a likelihood of any fair measure of suc- 
cess.” 

As to his own policy in regard to 
granting applications for charters, Comp- 
troller McIntosh says: 


“Extreme care should be exercised in 
granting charters, both for national and 
state banks. This has been my policy 
with respect to national bank charters. 
During the current year only 44 per 
cent. of the number of applications re- 
ceived for the establishment of new na- 
tional banks was approved, as compared 
with 52 per cent. the previous like period 
and an average of 72.8 per cent. over 
the eight prior years, with a high of 82.7 
per cent. just subsequent to the World 
War. In other words, despite the fact 
that the number of applications received 
remains about the same, the number ap- 
proved by this office is constantly be- 
coming fewer and in the current year a 
less number of applications was approved 
than has been approved any year during 
the past ten-year period.” 

Should this stricter policy in regard 
to the granting of charters to national 
banks be adhered to and adopted by the 
supervising authorities of state banks, a 
marked decline in the annual rate of 
bank mortality may be expected, as 
undue banking competition is undoubt- 
edly one of the causes of our high annual 
bank death rate. 

The statistics covering the closing of 
national banks are for the year ending 
October 31, 1927. Those which the 
Comptroller gives for the failures of state 


and private banks are for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927. The number of 
state and private bank failures in the 
latter period was 689. This gives a total 
of 824 for the three classes of banks. 
Compared with the figures for the pre- 
ceding year, the number of national 
bank failures has increased by 44 and 
of state and private banks by 193. In 
other words 237 more bank failures were 
reported by the Comptroller in 1927 
than in 1926. 

A total of 824 bank failures in a 
single year—and in a year generally re- 
garded as prosperous—is not a matter to 
be lightly passed over. It indicates that 
the standard of banking in this country 
is still susceptible of improvement. But 
the Comptroller points out that the num- 
ber of failures of nationa! banks in re- 
cent months has been diminishing, and 
“that the drift is toward a more normal 
condition.” 

The Comptroller gives the following 
information respecting the earnings, 
dividends and expenses of the national 
banks of the United States: 


“In the year ended June 30, 1927, the 
gross earnings of 7796 reporting na- 
tional banks aggregated $1,243,043,000, 
and showed an increase of $50,825,000 
over the gross earnings in the year ended 
June 30, 1926. Interest and discount 
collected was $1,076,715,000, or $29,- 
723,000 more than in the previous year. 
The total expenses of these banks in the 
current year amounted to $882,374,000, 
showing an increase in the twelve-month 
period of $40,708,000. The major items 
of expense were interest paid on de- 
posits, $408,342,000, and salaries and 
wages, $243,246,000, exceeding by $20,- 
394,000 and $13,382,000, respectively, 
the interest and salaries paid in the year 
ended June 30, 1926. 

“Deducting from the gross earnings 
above referred to the total expenses also 
mentioned, national banks during the 
year showed net earnings of $360,669,- 
000 which amount was $10,117,000 
more than in the previous year. In ad- 
dition to net earnings recoveries of $33,- 
339,000 were made on asests previously 
charged off, making a total of $394,008,- 
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000 in net earnings and recoveries during 
the year, compared with $394,557,000 
in the year previous. 

“From the total of net earnings and 
recoveries were deducted losses and de- 
preciation charged off in the sum of 
$141,689,000, resulting in a net addition 
to profits in the year of $252,319,000, 
which amount was $3,152,000 more than 
the net addition to profits reported in 
the previous twelve months. 

“Dividends in the sum of $180,753,- 
000 were declared in the year and ex- 
ceeded by $7,000,000 the total dividends 
declared by 7978 reporting national 
banks in the year ended June 30, 1926.” 


THE GOLD SITUATION 


ENEWAL of gold exports in 
R rather large volume toward the 

close of 1897 has led to much 
discussion in financial circles of our pres- 
ent gold situation. Speaking of gold 
movements and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his recent annual report says: 


“The present transitional stage through 
which the nations are passing in their 
progress toward the return to a gold 
basis has placed peculiar responsibilities 
on the United States as the custodian of 
nearly half of the world’s monetary 
gold. Several of the countries of the 
world are once more practically on a full 
gold standard; others have adopted vari- 
ous forms of gold exchange standard; 
and still others have achieved practical, 
but not legal, stabilization. This con- 
fused world monetary situation affects 
our money market in many ways. For- 
eign countries have balances here 
amounting to upward of $2,000,000,- 
000, which constitute a claim upon our 
gold reserves which may be exercised at 
any time. Foreign loans of many coun- 
tries and many kinds are being offered in 
our market at a rate of over $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Large movements of 
gold to and from the United States have 
continued. For the present calendar 
year gold exports and imports, purchases 
and sales abroad, and changes under ear- 


mark have already totaled more than 
half a billion dollars. When gold is ear- 
marked in the United States, or sales 
made of gold held for us in foreign coun- 
tries, it is equivalent to an export of 
gold from the United States.” 


Following this statement a table is 
presented in regard to the gold move- 
ment of 1927. This places the gold im- 
ports or their equivalent at $256,000,- 
000 and the exports or their equivalent 
at $299,000,000. The Secretary com- 
ments on these figures as follows: 


“The huge movements of gold which 
have made up these totals would, in the 
absence of offsetting influences, have 
created serious disturbances in credit 
conditions in this country. But the re- 
serve banks, largely by the purchase or 
sale of securities, have so offset these 
gold movements that money rates have 
been unusually steady during the year 
and the money market undisturbed.” 

As the figures given above were 
only brought down to November 7, 
1927, it is manifest that they will be 
subject to considerable modification with 
the completion of the gold movement 
for the entire calendar year. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that in November 
alone the net exports and earmarking of 
gold resulted in a loss of over $90,- 
000,000. 

It will be interesting to quote further 
what the Secretary of the Treasury says 
in regard to the Federal Reserve policy 
respecting the effects of the gold move- 
ment. 

“Moreover, Federal Reserve policy 
during the year, as during several pre- 
ceding years, has been an important in- 
fluence in avoiding still heavier gold 
movements. By their purchase of $62,- 
000,000 of gold abroad in May the 
Reserve Banks without doubt kept that 
gold from coming to this country. Later 
they were able to dispose of the gold 
abroad, which would have been difficult 
had the gold come here. In August and 
September reductions in discount rates 
relieved somewhat the pressure upon 
European money markets and probably 
prevented gold movements to this coun- 
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try, as well as enabled foreign countries 
to buy American products more freely. 

“In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to observe that since the autumn of 
1924, when the Dawes Plan went into 
effect and England and certain other 
European countries were preparing to 
return to a gold basis and were in a 
position to use gold, there has been no 
net movement of gold either to or from 
the United States, when account is taken 
of changes in gold held under earmark. 
The country’s total gold stock on Octo- 
ber 31, 1927, was $4,548,000,000, com- 
pared with $4,554,000,000 on October 
31, 1924. For this result Reserve policy 
is at least in part responsible, not simply 
through specific operations designed to 
deal with gold movements, but principal- 
ly by the pursuance of a larger plan, 
which has had as its objective the restora- 
tion of the gold standard throughout the 
world and which has found expression 
in the granting of credits to a number 
of the European banks of issue, and in a 
discount and open-market policy which 
as far as possible has avoided a rate posi- 
tion which would attract gold to this 
country and would put a strain on the 
European money markets.” 


There will be differences of opinion 
as to the wisdom of the policy of the 
Federal Reserve in attempting to palliate 
the natural effects of the gold movement. 
Under what we are accustomed to con- 
sider normal conditions, perhaps it 
would be best not to try to hinder the 
effects of the inflow and outflow of the 
metal. But for some years the conditions 
have been far from normal, especially in 
several foreign countries. 

Present low rates for money, and the 
abundant supply of funds in proportion 
to the demand for commercial loans, 
combined with higher rates abroad, have 
tended to cause gold to leave the coun- 
try. Should the export movement go 
too far, it can be checked by raising the 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

In view of the actual and potential 
demands on the United States for gold, 
there has been undue perturbation on 
account of our supposedly excessive 


stock of the metal. Taking into account 
our foreign loans, and the remarkable 
expansion of bank deposits, the stock of 
gold has been far less excessive than com- 
monly assumed. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


HETHER regarded from the 
standpoint of politics or busi- 
ness, the aproaching Presiden- 

tial campaign is of interest to the bank- 
ers of the country. Recent happenings 
have been of special concern to those 
who are aligned with the Republican 
party. The definite withdrawal of 
President Coolidge and former-Secretary 
Hughes from among the list of candi- 
dates to be considered by that party for 
the 1928 nomination leaves the field open 
to the various aspiring candidates. 
Among those who choose to run are 
Secretary Hoover, forme r-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, and Senator Curtis 
of Kansas. Vice-President Dawes has 
many supporters, though he is not an 
avowed candidate for the nomination. 
What are the desirable characteristics 
in those selected to bear the party 
standard in a Presidential campaign? 
From an ideal standpoint the man to be 
honored with the nomination for Presi- 
dent ought first of all to be one qual- 
ified by character and experience for that 
exalted office. But however high these 
qualifications may reach, they will be of 
little use unless the man possessing them 
cannot only be nominated but elected. 
With President Coolidge voluntarily 
out of the running, undoubtedly the best 
qualified man in the Republican party 
for President of the United States is 
Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of 
State. His qualifications are too ap- 
parent to need argument in their sup- 
port. That his ability to win votes is 
equal to his fitness for the Presidency is 
less clear. He failed to command a 
sufficient number of votes to win the 
election in 1916. But there were pe- 
culiar circumstances in that year which 
made Republican success difficult. Four 
years before there had been a serious 
split in the party owing to the Progres- 
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sive revolt under the leadership of 
former-President Roosevelt. The wounds 
begotten of this strife had not healed in 
1916. Then the world was engaged in 
war, and President Wilson had “kept 
us out of war.” Besides, a President in 
office generally has the inside track over 
his opponent. 

In 1916 Mr. Hughes was fresh from 
the Supreme Bench, and had not yet lost 
the personal austerity attaching to high 
judicial station. His subsequent political 
experiences have put him into closer 
touch with the people and greatly added 
to his reputation and popularity. 

Should Governor Smith be nominated 
by the Democrats, as now seems certain, 
the Republicans will need a candidate 
specially strong in New York. Mr. 
Hughes meets that requirement better 
than any other man. Had he consented 
to be a candidate, the requisite strength 
required in the Middle West could have 
been obtained by the renomination of 
Vice-President Dawes or by Senator 
Capper of Kansas as his running mate. 
Senator Capper understands the needs 
of the farmers and has their confidence. 

With Coolidge and Hughes eliminated 
the race will be a very pretty one. The 
favorites at present are Hoover and 
Lowden, with not a little inside opinion 
to the effect that Dawes will be the 
final winner. 

General Dawes has been a banker, 
Comptroller of the Currency, and an 
energetic, patriotic servant of his coun- 
try in war and peace. He is probably 
not seeking the Presidency, but if elected 
to that high office he would adequately 
meet its great responsibilities. 

If little has been said above regarding 
the Democratic candidate it is because 
there seems scant prospect of a contest 
for the nomination in that party. As 
things now look it will go to Governor 
Smith of New York almost without op- 
position. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Hughes has made the Democratic 
prospects much brighter than they would 
have been had either of these gentlemen 
remained in the field. 





DEPOSIT INSURANCE AGAIN 


have demonstrated that the insur- 

ance of bank deposits through leg- 
islation is so fully discredited as to war- 
rant the permanent scrapping of the 
scheme. That a bill has just been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
proposing a Federal guaranty of de- 
posits of banks members of the Federal 
Reserve, shows how tenaciously some 
men cling to a hobby despite the teach- 
ings of experience. 

The bill in question proposes to make 
an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
purpose indicated, the sum appropriated 
to be gradually reimbursed out of the 
amount received by the Treasury as a 
“franchise tax” on the Federal Rserve 
banks. Waiving the obvious objection 
that this would be plainly a case of rob 
bing Peter to pay Paul, the bill may be 
opposed on other grounds. 

It has never been clear why the 
United States should be entitled to all 
the earnings of the Federal Reserve 
banks above 6 per cent. (after surplus 
requirements are met). In other kinds of 
business the partners or shareholders are 
allowed to keep what they earn. Why 
make an exception of the banks members 
of the Federal Reserve? They furnished 
the capital and reserves to set the thing 
going, and are fairly entitled to the 
profits. They would thus in part be 
compensated (so far as national banks 
are concerned) for a valuable privilege 
taken from them by the Federal Reserve 
banks, that of themselves acting as cus 
todians of the legal reserves of other 
national banks. 

It is pointed out, in connection with 
the introduction of this bill, that the 
franchise tax paid into the Treasury by 
the Reserve banks, excluding the year 
1927, amounts to $139,992,093. Consid- 
ering all the expenditures of the Federal 
Reserve for costly and luxurious bank 
buildings, and the numerous high-salaried 
functionaries attached to the banks, that 
there should remain over, after surplus 
provisions, a sum so huge, indicates that 
the Federal Reserve banks are doing 
quite well. Since the Treasury does not 
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need the sum which the franchise tax 
represents, why not turn it over to those 
to whom it rightfully belongs—the mem- 
ber banks whose money alone made the 
Federal Reserve System a possibility? 

If this fat franchise tax proves that 
the Federal Reserve earnings are exces- 
sive, they could be cut down by sur- 
rendering to member banks some of the 
functions which the Federal Reserve 
banks have assumed, or by the latter re- 
fraining from competing with the mem- 
ber banks. 

It is not expected that these just pro- 
posals will be followed, but it at least 
may be hoped that no part of the earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve banks will 
be misapplied to the insurance of de- 
posits of member banks that may become 
insolvent. 

The idea of the insurance of bank de- 
posits by legislation ought to be definitely 
abandoned after repeated and disastrous 
experiments in that direction, and atten- 
tion turned to raising the standard of 
banking in the United States. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 


RATIFYING information comes 
from trustworthy sources to the 
effect that, in this country at 
least, we are approaching a time when 
poverty will have been abolished. This 
fortunate result is attributed to many 
causes, chief of which is the growing ef- 
ficiency in the means of production. Not 
only have the mechanical means em- 
ployed in industry undergone great im- 
provement, but labor and management 
have become more efficient. 
The causes of poverty are of several 
kinds, though all of them, in the final 
analysis, may be traced to some form of 
human imperfection. Wastes of war, 
of the liquor traffic, preventable dis- 
eases, bad sanitation, unwise expendi- 
tures, extravagant government—these 
and other items go to make up the sums 
which are misapplied and which pre- 
vent the individual from rising above a 
condition of poverty to that of a respect- 
able competence. 
If poverty is due to human weakness, 


and if poverty is to be abolished, nitist 
we then conclude that human nature has 
undergone that degree of improvement 
which will enable all of us within a rea- 
sonable period of time to free ourselves 
of the anxiety arising from the fear of 
poverty? It would be comforting to give 
an affirmative answer to this question. 

Poverty is a somewhat elastic term. 
In its worst form it is that condition of 
life wherein the individual finds himself 
unable to provide a bare subsistence for 
himself and family. That sort of poverty 
is already diminishing, and is nearing 
the vanishing point for any man of good 
health and ordinary strength of body and 
mind. But there are still many who 
cannot see their way clearly through 
the future to a time when they can no 
longer work, and when the income they 
are now able to earn by daily effort must 
greatly diminish or disappear altogether. 
Should our present era of prosperity and 
good wages long continue, the number 
of those burdened by this anxiety should 
constantly grow less, for by saving and 
careful investing provision may be made 
against the proverbial and _ inevitable 
“rainy day.” 

But when all are provided with a bare 
subsistence to the end of their days, there 
will still exist relative poverty. Those 
will consider themselves poor who have 
nothing more than life’s mere necessities. 
They will long for comforts and luxuries, 
considering those rich who have them 
and themselves poor who do not. 

It was remarked by “Iago,” that 
“Poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough.” Cicero pointed out that not 
to be greedy is to be rich. In other 
words, poverty is in some degree not 
enly a relative term but a mental condi- 
tion. Still, no imagination can transform 
an empty larder into the necessaries of a 
satisfying dinner, ndr make a comfort- 
able lodging of an unwarmed and un- 
furnished hovel. 

We may say with truth that poverty 
has been abolished only when all have 
throughout life a reasonable assurance of 
comfortable shelter and clothing and a 
sufficient amount of wholesome food. 
Until this minimum of comfort is 
reached poverty will still exist. 
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The prospective abolition of poverty 
should not lull us into a state of national 
or individual satisfaction with our good 
fortune. If we are finally to rid our- 
selves of the specter of poverty, it will 
be done only by unremitting vigilance 
and unrelaxed efforts. 

While our engineers and directors of 
industry and the workers themselves are 
to.be credited with the greatest share of 
credit in bringing about a possible end 
to poverty, the service rendered by the 
banks must not be overlooked. They 
have made the capital of the country ef- 
fective by directing its employment into 
wise and safe channels, and by the skil- 
ful use of credit have immensely helped 
ali our productive industries. They 
have inspired the people with the spirit 
of thrift, and have faithfully guarded 
and wisely invested their savings. These 
services are of immeasurable value in the 
work of raising us out of the slough of 
poverty. They entitle the banks to the 
grateful approbation of the public. 

The poor we may not have always 
with us, though they are likely to be 
here for some time yet. But if we all 
work hard enough, and save, their num- 
ber should grow constantly fewer with 
the lapse of years. 


DECLINE IN SAVINGS 


ONTRARY to what might have 
been expected during the last 
year when labor has been quite 

fully employed at high wages, there 
seems to have been only a moderate gain 
in savings deposits for the year ending 
June 30, 1927, compared with the pre 
ceding twelve months. Figures compiled 
by the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association indicate 
that, allowing for accrued interest, the 
increase in savings deposits was only 
$530,000,000 from June 30, 1926, to 
June 30, 1927, which compares with an 
increase of over $2,200,000,000 in 1920. 
Since this high figure, which is explained 
by special circumstances, there has been 
a gradual falling off to the figures given 
above. 

It is not believed that this lessened 


ratio of gain in savings deposits points 
to an actual loss of savings, but that sav- 
ings depositors are now accustomed to 
withdrawing their accumulations for the 
purpose of making investments. This 
assumption would imply that there has 
been a rather rapid transfer of savings 
depositors into the investing class, great- 
er perhaps than has actually taken place. 

It is possible that the real or apparent 
diminution in the rate of gain in savings 
deposits may be attributed to some extent 
to growing expenditures. Should this 
prove to be the case it would tend to 
sustain the contention, heretofore ad- 
vanced, that instalment buying interferes 
with the growth of savings deposits. 

Manifestly, great importance attaches 
to these two viewpoints as to the dis~ 
position of surplus funds. Very likely 
each of the factors mentioned has had 
its influence in affecting savings deposits, 
but it would be impossible without 
further information to decide which pre 
ponderates. It would prove of great in- 
terest to learn that any considerable 
number of savings depositors have with 
in a single year deserted the savings 
bank nests to become new-fledged in 
vestors. The tendency would undoubt- 
edly be in the direction of such a change, 
though it would be expected that the 
change would come about gradually 
rather than suddenly. Just at what point 
the emergence from one state to another 
should take place has never been definite 
ly fixed. It is a matter depending largely 
upon the individual’s circumstances. As 
a rule, the savings depositor should be 
in no hurry to make the change. 


FEARFUL BANKERS 


HAT many bankers regard with 
fear the Federal Reserve banks es 


tablished entirely with their money 
is an old story. It receives fresh illus 
tration from a recent development in re 
gard to the Governor of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of Dallas, Texas. Dissatis 
faction has arisen among some of the 
members on account of the alleged atti- 
tude of the official in question toward 
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the small banks of the district. Whether 
this dissatisfaction is well founded or 
otherwise it is not the purpose of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE to discuss. But 
there are implications in this controversy 
of wide public interest. In order to 
see what these are, quotations are offered 
from a Dallas dispatch to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, under date of 
December 12: 


“Dissatisfied with the manner in which 
Lynn Talley, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, has conducted 
the affairs of the bank, about 100 bankers 
from the entire Southwest met here 
today and placed their complaints before 
the board of directors of the bank. 

“Only about one-ninth of the banks 
of the district were represented at the 
meeting and the spokesman for the fac- 
tion dissatisfied with Talley declared 
that the remainder of the banks did not 
send representatives to the meeting be- 
cause of the effect they feared such action 
would have upon their standing as far as 
the Federal Reserve bank was con- 
cerned.” 


If the statement in the last paragraph 
of the above quotation is correct, it dis- 
plays a grave condition of affairs. Stock- 
holders afraid to criticise the institution 
their own money has created! 

And there is something else in this 
matter of perhaps equal importance. The 
dispatch goes on to say: 

“The consensus of opinion this after- 
noon was that the board of directors of 
the Dallas Reserve Bank would act con- 
trary to the recommendations of an ad- 
visory committee and decline to ask Tal- 
ley’s resignation or even ask that his 
attitude toward banks of his district be 
changed. 

“If such action is taken, a committee 
of bankers will carry their grievances 
direct to the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. Several of the bankers in- 
timated that Congressmen from the 
Southwest will attempt to use their in- 
fluence to have Talley ousted or to have 
the Federal Reserve Board instruct him 
to change his policies in granting loans 
and rediscounting paper.” 


Here is a direct threat of political 
pressure to be put upon the Governor 
of a Federal Reserve bank ‘to compel 
him to adopt a line of action which his 
banking judgment may condemn. 

Looked at from either viewpoint, the 
impression created is rather disquieting. 

If the officials of a Federal Reserve 
bank are subject to correction, that cor- 
rection should be applied by the stock- 
holders of the bank, acting in an orderly 
way through the proper channels. Should 
appeal be necessary to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, that body ought to act 
without fear of political pressure from 
any source whatever. It is recognized 
that the latter ideal can hardly prevail 
so long as the Federal Reserve System 
remains so closely tied up with the Gov- 
ernment as it is now. 


AMERICA’S HEART AND HEAD 


the Union League some time since, 
President Coolidge declared: “The 
heart of the nation is sound.” This is 
a statement which no one really ac- 
qainted with the impulses of our people 
would challenge. Fortunately, the Pres- 
ident was considerate enough not to say 
anything about our heads. Had he done 
so it might have put his tact to a severe 
strain in the effort to employ a less 
complimentary expression than he used 
with reference to America’s heart. 
Whether wisdom has ever been vouch- 
safed to a nation to any great extent 
does not appear from the records thus 
far left by human history. That there 
are relative degrees of wisdom among 
nations, as among individuals, is clear 
enough. But one would not have to 
make a very careful search to discover 
that, from the time of Moses till now, 
all the great nations of the world have 
shown a conspicuous lack of wisdom, 
amounting in many cases to their de- 
struction. Prophets of despair find in 
this melancholy fact proof of their con- 
tention that the leading modern nations 
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WANTED—AN AMERICAN CORPORATION 





OF FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS! 


By EUGENE W. CHEVRAUX 


The author of this article outlines the advantages to holders of foreign securities of an 
organization such as the British Corporation of Foreign Bondholders and suggests that 
American foreign bondholders may benefit by the formation in this country of a corporation 


organized along similar lines. 


LITTLE over a half century ago 
an organization was formed in 
London which some day may 

have an American counterpart. It is 
the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 
Incorporated in 1873 and reconstituted 
by a special act of Parliament twenty- 
five years later, the corporation since its 
organization has been concerned in the 
settlement of foreign debts approximating 
$5,000,000,000. Organized at a time 
when foreign states were defaulting with 
distressing regularity, the corporation 
has performed a yeoman service not 
only to British investors but to others as 
well. Concerned, as it has been for over 
fifty years, in protecting the interests of 
holders of foreign securities, a wealth of 
experience and information relative to 
nearly all the states of the world is the 
heritage of the corporation. Its records 
furnish an unparalleled story of the ex- 
port of capital which developed on a 
large scale after the industrial revolution 
and is today proceeding in a record 
breaking fashion in the United States. 
Young and comparatively inexperienced 
as foreign investors, Americans should 
not overlook them. 


HOW CORPORATION IS RUN 


The destinies of the corporation are 
in the hands of a council of twenty-one 
members. Of this number, six are elect- 
ed by the British Bankers’ Association, 
six by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the remainder by the council 
as a whole. In turn the council elects 


from its membership a president and a 
vice-president who are also ex-officio 
members of all committees. While the 
council may act on its own initiative in 
any matter affecting the interests of 
bondholders, the usual procedure is to 
call a public meeting of bondholders and 
then appoint a committee, either by the 
meeting or the council acting upon the 
meeting’s nomination. The committee 
appointed to take charge of the par- 
ticular matter at issue then carries on the 
negotiations for a settlement and makes 
its recommendation to the council. While 
the council reserves unrestricted right of 
action to itself, it invariably acts in 
thorough accord with the bondholders’ 
committee. Thus while each settlement 
is in the main effected by those who are 
most interested, the scheme of opera- 
tion not only provides for the constant 
assistance of expert advice but it also 
permits a continuity and effectiveness of 
action which rebounds to the benefit of 
the bondholders at large. The council 
not only brings its seasoned experience 
to the aid of the various negotiating 
committees, but it also pays negotiation 
expenses, provides office accommodations 
and supplies an unbounded wealth of in- 
formation acquired as a result of years 
of dealing with wayward debtors. 


OPERATES ON NON-PROFIT-MAKING BASIS 


The corporation operates as a non- 
profit-making body. It derives consider- 
able revenue from a trust fund 
which has been built up in the course of 
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time that goes a long way toward de- 
fraying the expenses of the corporation 
and necessitates little charge to the bond- 
holders for the meeting of negotiating 
expenses. In 1926 the trust fund pro- 
vided for more than one-half the total 
annual expenses. And the ultimate aim 
of the corporation is to meet all ex- 
penses from this fund. The council 
members receive only £100 each, based 
on attendance at council meetings dur- 
ing the year, while the president and the 
vice-president receive £1000 and £500 
per year respectively. The total annual 
expenditure of the corporation is now 
in the neighborhood of $70,000 annually. 
The annual reports of the corpora- 
tion, beginning with 1873 and extending 
down to date, are probably unequalled 
as a source of information on the gov- 
ernment debts of the world during the 
greater part of the last century. They 
are of inestimable value as a source of 
information on the operations of the 
world’s money center in foreign govern- 
ment issues for a period of over fifty 
years. For example, the status of 
British foreign holdings in the early days 
of the corporation is painfully brought 
out in the fifth annual report (1877). 
At that time no less than eighteen for- 
eign states were in default on issues 
. which had been wholly or partially taken 
in London. The amount involved ap- 
proximated $1,300,000,000, of which 
the overwhelming proportion was held 
by British investors. A study of the 
“table of loans” given in this report 
brings out many interesting features of 
the international flow of capital during 
the preceding half century. The years 
1822-25 are marked by the appearance 
of the new Latin-American republics in 
the London investment market. Of the 
twenty foreign government issues floated 
in London during that time, twelve 
were Latin-American, and of that num- 
ber no less than one half were in de- 
fault by 1830. Of European states, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Russia ap- 
peared in the London market as fre- 
quent borrowers during the period 
1822-77. Spain and Portugal, with 


eighteen loans each during those years, 
present a sad story of defaults resulting 
in conversions and adjustments that 
seemed to lead nowhere. The issue price 
of Portuguese Government securities 
during this time frequently ranged 
around 50 and on one occasion the issue 
price was 3244. The vicissitudes of 
Spanish national finances were no less 
trying, one offering being made in 1872 
at 2834. And while Russia in this 
period was meeting her obligations 
regularly in contrast with the present 
day situation, the entire Turkish nation- 
al debt went into default in 1876. In 
short, the most cursory survey of the 
early reports of the corporation reveals 
the chaotic condition of international 
financial operations of the time. 

In comparison, excluding Russia, the 
last annual report (1926) of the Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders pre- 
sents a summary of “principal loans in 
default” of much less imposing appear- 
ance. For example, as compared with 
the $1,300,000,000 in default in 1877, 
the 1926 figure of $135,000,000 (prin- 
cipal only) is a modest one. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


While in general service on the ex- 
ternal debts of the governments of the 
world is better today than so often in 
the past, notes of alarm are sounded 
from time to time on the dangers in- 
volved in the rapidly growing Ameri- 
can foreign investments. America’s 
private investments abroad are estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of $13,000,- 
000,000 and the pace is accelerating 
rather than slackening. The first six 
months of 1927 witnessed the establish- 
ment of a new record in the export of 
American capital with a figure in excess 
of $750,000,000. And of that amount 
slightly over $400,000,000 went into 
foreign governmental securities. To be- 
lieve that this phenomenal outpouring 
of American capital is going to continue 
without occasional and possible substan- 
tia) lusses to American investors is to 
require an exorbitant amount of op- 
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timism. British experience in foreign 
investments has been by no means an 
entirely happy one, and the French have 
lost a fortune in Russia, Turkey and the 
Balkans. Our turn may be in the offing. 


PROTECTING FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS 


And the difficulties involved in the 
protection of bondholders rights in deal- 
ing with a distant government claiming 
freedom from suit as an attribute of 
sovereignty are apparent to the most su- 
perficial observed. Even in cases where 
legal action is possible, the procedure is 
at best very expensive and the negotia- 
tions far too costly to be undertaken by 
any small group, much less an individual. 
Not only adequate funds but competent 
negotiators and frequently diplomatic 
representations are necessary to secure 
substantial justice in behalf of bond- 


holders. While at the present time, 
with respect to Mexican and Russian 
debts, American bondholders are receiv 
ing the benefits of collective action, 
nevertheless no permanent, all-embracing 
organization has as yet been formed. 
With defaulting on our post-war financ- 
ing confined to one issue of rather minor 
importance, it is not unnatural that for- 
eign investors of this country have been 
apathetic to the formation of a protective 
association such as exists in London or 
Paris. But sooner or later the results of 
political and economic unheavals abroad 
will be keenly felt in the United States. 
Then the present method of coping with 
each difficulty by separate and distinct 
bodies as the need arises may make way 
for a unified organization. That, how- 
ever, lies in the realm of conjecture and 
presents a prcblem which only time and 
experience will solve. 


SAVINGS SHOW BILLION INCREASE IN 1927 


ORE than $26,000,000,000 in 
savings was on deposit in the 


bayks and trust companies of the 
United States June 30, 1927, an increase 
of $1,368,094,000 over the same date in 
1926, according to announcement by the 
Savings Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association. 

This “gain in deposited savings of it- 
self is not impressive,” is the opinion ex- 
pressed by W. Espey Albig, manager of 
the division, who in making the figures 
public pointed out that it is less than in 
previous years and consists mostly of ac- 
cumulated interest instead of new money. 
He added that, however, this does not 
indicate a lessening in thrift but simply 
a diversion of savings to other forms of 
investment outside interest-bearing bank 
deposits. His statement says, in part: 

“If the amount of savings as of June 
30, 1926, is taken as a basis, and interest 
thereon computed at 3/2 per cent., the 
interest added to the principal will 


amount to $25,560,559,000, which would 
show the addition of only $530,343,000 
of new money necessary to reach the 
total $26,090,902,000 as of June 30, 
1927. The greatest increase in savings 
deposits in any one year since the war 
was for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
when the gain over the previous year was 
$2,273,668,000. There has been a grad 
ual recession each year from that figure. 
This apparent diminution of savings has 
led to statements that American are less 
careful of income management than be 
savings accounts.” 

“It is impossible of belief that the in- 
creased number of savings depositors sim- 
ply are depositors in name only and add 
little to the sum total of savings. Pos- 
sibly more attention has been given by 
banks to encourage the opening of new 
savings accounts, rather than to add to 
the amount of money deposited in the 
savings accounts.” 
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SYSTEMATIZING CREDIT ANALYSIS 


By Frep B. Barrows 


The following article was awarded second prize in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE Prize 


Contest for 1927, judges 


of which were Arthur W. Loasby, president Equitable Trust 


Company of New York; Rudolf S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New 


Orleans; and Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Company, Chicago. 


The 


author is manager the statistical department of the Rhode Island Hospjtal Trust Company 


of Providence, R. I. 


readers of THE BANKERS MAGa- 
ZINE scarcely anything original can 
be presented at this late date on 
the subject of analyzing financial state- 
ments. As a result of the adoption by 
banks everywhere of the practice of re- 
quiring all borrowing customers to sub- 
mit annual financial statements, it has 
been necessary to develop methods of 
analyzing and interpreting these financial 
exhibits. Each item on a balance sheet 
has a definite meaning, the significance 
of which frequently may be perceived 
only through linking it with some other 
item, either on the balance sheet or the 
income account, in the form of a ratio. 
Many books have appeared in the last 
decade explaining the various ratios 
which may thus be worked out. The 
field has been thoroughly covered from 
a theoretical standpoint, but there is 
some question whether sufficient thought 
has been given the practical application 
of these comparatively new and complex 
methods of analysis. The following is 
an explanation of a method of handling 
this problem which has been used by the 
writer in virtually its present form for 
three years, and has met the require- 
ments of ordinary banking practice, both 
in the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany and in the credit department of a 
large New York City trust company, 
where it was developed. 

This type of credit analysis begins 
with the transcribing of the borrowers’ 
balance sheets onto a comparative form 
which not only reduces all balance sheets 
to a comparable basis, but also presents 
four or five consecutive balance sheets 





on a single page, facilitating comparison. 
With the original balance sheet, and in- 
come account if it is provided, before 
him, together with the comparative 
form, the credit man, armed with a slide 
rule (which should be “standard equip- 
ment” in every credit department) draws 
off and tabulates various items and 
ratios. The procedure may best be de- 
scribed by giving a facsimile of a com- 
pleted analysis. This facsimile is repro- 
duced on an accompanying page. 

A printed form is not used for the 
analysis, for the reason that all accounts 
cannot be analyzed by means of the same 
ratios, and if a sufficient number of head- 
ings and columns are laid out to cover 
all requirements, there are too many for 
the average case. A stereotyped form 
lacks flexibility. A loose-leaf notebook 
is used with the accounts filed alphabet- 
ically, indexed according to industry or 
line of business. If desired, each analysis 
may be made in duplicate or triplicate, 
so that one copy may be filed in the 
credit file and one each in binders for 
the credit manager and loaning officer. 
There are many advantages to the loose- 
leaf filing; the record of all borrowers is 
assembled between two covers; the ac- 
cessibility invites frequent reviewing; 
comparison of companies in the same 
line of business is facilitated, as the 
analytical tables of a half dozen com- 
panies may be spread out on the desk 
before one. 

The abbreviations appearing as cap- 
tions to the columns reproduced in the 
facsimile of the analysis may be ex- 
plained as follows: 
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N. W.=net worth. This is always the 
first item in the balance sheet analysis, as it 
together with the second item “Change,” i. e. 
increase or decrease in net worth, reflects the 
net results of profits or losses, increases of 
capital or withdrawals, for the year. Amounts 
in circles represent decreases in net worth. 

C. R.=current ratio, the banker's standby. 

W. C.=working capital, or net quick as- 
sets. This item may be conveniently com- 
pared with receivables or inventory in ad- 
joining columns. 

C. + R.=cash plus receivables. 

C. D=current debt; a comparison of the 
last two items gives the cash position. 

Rec.=accounts receivable. 

Rec. 

MS. 
to abbreviate “number of months sales repre- 
sented by receivables.” For the average man 
there is more significance in the statement 
that the outstanding accounts receivable 
represent 2!/, months’ business than that the 
sales-receivable ratio is 480. 

Mdse.—=merchandise or inventory. 


Sales 





—=This cryptic caption is an attempt 


—=This is a crude measure of the 


Av. Mads. 
inventory turn-over, that is, sales divided by 
average merchandise. If profit and _ loss 


figures are given, the ratio of cost of goods 
sold to average merchandise is used instead 
of the turn-over figured on sales. 


It will be noted that the purpose of 
the foregoing data is to measure the in- 
dividual items comprising quick assets in 
relation both to volume of business and 
to current debt. 


Plant (Net)=total investment in land, 
buildings and equipment, less depreciation 
reserve. 


Debt 

N.W. 
net worth, and its purpose is to bring out 
the relative dependence on borrowed and 
owned capital. 

These are the usual balance sheet 
ratios. It is frequently desirable to 
transcribe some additional items direct 
from the balance sheet for more ready 
reference and comparison or to compute 
other ratios. The ratio of sales to plant 
is very often useful. However, as this 
is not an attempt to catalogue all the 
desirable ratios, but rather an attempt to 
formulate a plan for putting the ratio 
method of analysis into practical use, 
there is no necessity for carrying the 
analysis any further. 


=the ratio between total debt and 





If operating data in detail is given— 
and it is most essential that it should be— 
a separate table is prepared as shown in 
the reproduction. The column headings 
will doubtless be recognized as they com- 
prise the main items in the usual profit 
and loss account. They are as follows: 


Sales 


Gross Profit) 

Expenses __) Stated first in dollars and then 

Net Profit ) in percentage of sales. 

Dividends (and/or withdrawals). This 
caption is self-explanatory and enables the 
operating data to be tied up with balance 
sheet changes. 

N.P. =Percentage of net profit on net 


N.W. worth. 


Special items of any importance, the 
significance of which is not immediately 
apparent from the figures themselves, are 
shown in foot-notes, such as, for example 
a write-up of the plant or the receipt of 
new capital. 


SHOWING YEARLY BALANCE SHEET 
CHANGES 


To the above data it is worth while in 
many cases to prepare a table showing 
balance sheet changes, item for item, 
from one year to the next without show- 
ing the items themselves, as is shown in 
the facsimile. This last enables one to 
trace quickly every increase and decrease 
in assets, liabilities or net worth, and to 
answer, as to the resources, the question 
which one writer has condensed into this 
expression “where got, where gone.” 

The value of these analytical tables 
may be still further enhanced by record- 
ing at the upper left hand corner of the 
page some symbol showing the classi- 
fication of the account from a credit 
standpoint. Despite the difficulty of 
classifying borrowers, we have found a 
division into four groups—prime, good, 
fair and doubtful, expressed as A, B, C, 
D, to be practical, and there are many 
occasions upon which a busy executive 
may answer the question at hand by re- 
ferring to the class symbol only. It will 
be noted that in the case shown the 
rating has been changed from B to D. 
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In the tables displayed herewith the 
loaning officer or credit manager has be- 
fore him in compact yet comprehensive 
form the complete financial history of 
the borrower during the period for 
which figures have been submitted. It 
should be possible to answer any legiti- 
mate question regarding the present 
financial condition or progress of the 
borrower without referring beyond this 
tabulation. For example, by running his 
eye quickly up and down and across 
these tables the officer could without 
previous preparation dictate such an 
analysis as follows: 

“The 1926 figures show a change of 
considerable consequence in the financial 
set-up of the company, arising from ad- 
ditional expenditures on plant construc- 
tion. The investment in plant has. in- 
creased during the year $385,000. An 
examination of the liabilities reveals that 
all of this money was borrowed, the cur- 


rent debt having increased $245,000 and ~ 


the mortgage debt $150,000. Obviously 
the effect on current position was most 
unfavorable, the current ratio dropping 
from 3.62 to 1.32, and the ratio of debt 
to net worth increasing from 26 per cent. 
to 97 per cent Working capital also 
dropped $280,000. Except for this seri- 
ous increase in debt the balance sheet 
proportions are not unsatisfactory. Re- 
ceivables represent only a month's busi- 
ness, and the inventory turn-over of 
about six times a year continues to be 
good for this line of business. 

Turing to the operating figures, how- 
ever, certain trends are apparent which 
are far from reassuring. It will be noted 
that while sales for 1926 increased ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. over 1925, 
profits, both gross and net, were consid- 
erably lower. In fact, the trend of gross 
and net profits has been steadily down- 
ward since 1923, whereas expenses have 
increased. The most serious factor is 
the decrease in gross profits from 35 per 
cent. in 1923 to 21 per cent. in 1926. 
The inference to be drawn from these 
figures is that because of exceptionally 
high earnings in 1923 and 1924 (25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. on net worth) the 
company launched a program of expan- 





sion which resulted in plant extensions 
at heavy cost. In the meantime it would 
appear that the large margin of profit 
in the business had encouraged competi- 
tion, resulting in price cutting. The re- 
duction of prices against a constant or 
increasing manufacturing cost has, of 
course, reduced gross profits, and the 
company now finds itself with enlarged 
plant facilities and with the debt in- 
creased nearly $400,000 in the last year, 
adding an interest burden of $20,000 
to $25,000 per annum, while profits as 
measured by the 1926 figures are nom- 
inal. It seems quite clear that the banks 
will have to extend rather steady ac- 
commodation until the earnings situa- 
tion shows considerable improvement. 
Quarterly operating figures should be 
received and the account very closely 
followed.” 

SAVING BOTH TIME AND TROUBLE 

To those who have thumbed through 
files or searched balance sheets in an 
attempt to answer questions raised in 
committee meetings or interviews, the 
saving in time and trouble effected by 
these simple tables will be appreciated. 
To the officer who must make a decision 
as to a credit risk, the accessibility of 
the data which must be weighed and 
measured will appeal. It is often said 
that good judgment is a banker’s best 
This surely applies to the loan- 
ing officers. Sound judgment involves 
the weighing of many factors. Some of 
the financial factors are apparent from 
a glance at the balance sheet or profit 
and loss account. Others are buried and 
must be brought into the light by means 
of ratios. In order to be properly util- 
ized all of the data must be ready at 
hand when needed. The modern bank- 
er working under high tension must form 
judgments quickly; there is little time 
for rummaging through papers for data 
to support a decision. It is therefore 
believed that any method which combines 
and condenses all the pertinent financial 
information regarding a borrower into a 
few tables as outlined above will more 


asset. 
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than repay the time and effort needed 
for its installation and up-keep. In the 
long run such a method is economical. 
The time required to install such a sys- 
tem may seem at first prohibitive, but 
it has not been found so in actual prac- 
tice. To set up these tables for a five- 
year period may take a clerk half a day 
but scarcely more, and when it has once 


been done it is a permanent record that 
need never be revised. The addition of 
each year’s new figures requires only a 
short time. All of the work may be 
done by clerks of the caliber who now 
commonly do statement analysis. Their 
efforts thus directed will save hours 
of the more valuable time of the execu- 
tive officers. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 
AND BANQUET 


r HE ninth mid-winter conference 
and the seventeenth annual banquet 
of trust companies of the United 

States, which events are held jointly 

under the auspices of the Trust Com- 

pany Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, will be held February 14-16 at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City. 

Glenn Frank, president of the University 

of Wisconsin, will be one of the speakers 

at the banquet and W. S. McLucas, 
chairman of the board Commerce Trust 

Company, Kansas City, and president of 

the Trust Company Division, will be the 

toastmaster. James H. Perkins, president 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New 

York, and vice-president of the division, 

will preside over the conference, which 

will hold sessions February 14, 15 and 

16. The banquet will take place the eve- 

ning of February 16. 

Invitations to attend the meetings will 
be sent to corporate fiduciaries through- 
out the United States. The last annual 
banquet was attended by 1230 bankers 
from thirty states and two foreign coun- 
tries and there were 146 cities and towns 
represented. In addition to bankers, the 
conference was attended by insurance of- 
ficials, attorneys, merchants, manufac- 


turers and others who had an interest 
in fiduciary subjects. 

The chairman of the banquet commit- 
tee is Mr. McLucas and the other mem- 
bers are: Edward J. Fox, president 
Easton Trust Company, Easton, Penn.; 
J. N. Babcock, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company, New York; F. W. 
Blair, president Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Guy Emerson, vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; Uzal H. McCarter, president 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; Edwin P. Maynard, chair- 
man of the board Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. V. Morton, 
vice-president the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia; James H. 
Perkins, president Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York; John W. 
Platten, president U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York; Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; Theodore G. 
Smith, vice-president Central Union 
Trust Company, New York; and Leroy 
A. Mershon, secretary, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York. 
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LIABILITY OF SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES 
By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


This article, which is the final one of three instalments, deals with the obligations and 
liabilities of a safe deposit company to principals, such as individuals, co-partnerships, cor- 
porations and the like, when dealing with their agents and representatives. The first and 
second instalments of Mr. Boyd's article had to do with the obligations and liabilities of safe 
deposit companies to the trust interests represented when dealing with such fiduciaries as 
executors, administrators, trustees, receivers and guardians. Mr. Boyd is a member of the 
New York firm of Boyd, Chapman and Adams, counsellors at law. He is well known to the 
safe deposit fraternity and has rendered valuable service to the New York State Safe Deposit 


Association as counsel for that organization. 


deposit companies, in renting boxes 

or safes for the safe-keeping of prop- 
erties handled by agents and represen- 
tatives, are free to limit their respon- 
sibility as they may see fit, both with 
respect to extent and parties, except, of 
course, as we have already agreed, safe 
deposit companies cannot relieve them- 
selves of liability from their own fraud- 
ulent acts. In other words a safe de- 
posit company, if it so desires, may elect 
to deal with the agent as the contracting 
party and exclude itself from any liabil- 
ity to the principal, or it may rent the 
box to the principal as the contracting 
party. If the box is rented to the prin- 
cipal as the contracting party, then 
the company is obligated to the 
principal according to the expressed 
or implied terms of the rental contract 
and the rules of law governing its con- 
struction. If on the other hand the ren- 
tal contract is made with the agent as 
the contracting party, to the exclusion of 
the principal, then the company owes 
the principal no duty except honesty. 


¥ must be borne in mind that safe 


A FEW CASES IN POINT 


The question now arises, what con- 
stitutes a contract between the principal 
and safe deposit company when a box 
is rented for the safe-keeping of proper- 
ties handled by an agent. In answering 
this we might consider one or more con- 
crete examples. Suppose that the treas- 


urer of a certain corporation applies to 
a safe deposit company for the rental of 
a box in his own name and he fails to 
disclose to the company that the box is 
to be used for the safe-keeping of cor- 
porate securities placed in his possession 
by the corporation of which he is treas- 
urer.The company rents the treasurer a 
box in his own individual name, with the 
right to delegate access,which right he 
exercises. Later the deputy, which is ap- 
pointed by the treasurer, absconds with 
the securities in the box. It could not be 
contended that the principal or corpora- 
tion, under such circumstances would 
have the right to hold the safe deposit 
company responsible for the loss of the 
securities on the grounds that it had 
permitted the treasurer to delegate ac- 
cess. Any limitations which the corpora- 
tion may have imposed on the powers of 
the treasurer regarding the handling of 
the property, or the right to appoint de- 
puties for access, were binding on the 
treasurer himself, and the latter may be 
held liable for appointing a deputy and 
permitting the corporate securities to 
come into the deputy’s hands, but there 
being no contract between the corpora- 
tion and the safe deposit company there 
was, therefore, no legal duty on the part 
of the safe deposit company to restrict 
the treasurer in the appointment of de- 
puties or otherwise. 

Suppose even a stronger case. Assume 
that the treasurer informed the safe de- 
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posit company that the box was to be 
used for the safe-keeping of corporate 
securities and the company elected to 
deal with the treasurer as the contract- 
ing party, rented the box in the name 
of the treasurer with the description 
“Treasurer” or “Agent” after the name. 
Even in this case the safe deposit com- 
pany could not be held liable by the cor- 
poration for the loss of securities stolen 
by a dishonest deputy to whom access 
may have been granted under a power 
of attorney executed by the treasurer. 
The mere knowledge of the safe deposit 
company that the treasurer was an 
agent of the corporation and the title 
under which the box was rented, were 
not sufficient in themselves to obligate 
the depositary to inquire into the power 
and duties of the treasurer or to restrict 
the treasurer in the appointment of 
deputies for access or to constitute the 
safe deposit company party to a wrong: 
ful act. We have seen in the cases of 
Clifford v. United States Trust Com- 
pany, and Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany v. United States Manufacturers 
and Trust Company, already discussed, 
that the depositary’s knowledge of the 
trust character of properties deposited 
with it does not of itself charge the de- 
positary with any legal duty to the prin- 
cipal or interests represented to inquire 
into the terms of the trust or to super- 
vise and restrict the fiduciaries in the 
handling and application of such proper- 
ties. 'We have also seen in the case of 
Whiting v. Hudson Trust Company 
that the title or description by which 
an account may be styled or labeled does 
not of itself alter the liabilities of the 
depositary or constitute the depositary 
party to a wrongful act. Judge Cardozo 
stated in the latter case that rights and 
wrongs are not built upon distinctions 
so inconsequent. 


WHERE THE SITUATION WOULD HAVE 
BEEN DIFFERENT 


The situation would have been entire- 
ly different had the depositary rented 
the box to the corporation as the con- 
tracting party, and at the time of rental 


accepted from the corporation a resolu- 
tion of its board of directors specifying 
the parties to whom the company should 
grant access and the conditions under 
which such access should be granted. In 
this case the safe deposit company, by 
contract, voluntarily binds itself to the 
corporation as the contracting party and 
is bound to abide by and carry out the 
instructions of the corporation relative 
to access. The treasurer in such case, 
even though he handled the renting of 
the box for the corporation, nevertheless 
is to the safe deposit company in the 
position of a representative with limited 
authority, and the safe deposit company 
must deal with him as such and grant 
him, or any other persons, only such 
rights and privileges with respect to ac- 
cess as may be authorized from time to 
time by resolution of the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation. The rules 
which have been suggested as applicable 
to the case of renting a box for the safe- 
keeping of corporate properties in the 
possession of the corporation’s treasurer, 
apply in the same manner to individuals 
and their agents, or to co-partnerships 
and their representatives. We need not, 
therefore, discuss the application of the 
rule as to them, except to repeat that 
the safe deposit company is obligated to 
such principals only in case the rental 
contract is made with the principal as 
contracting party and the extent of its 
obligations depends on the terms of that 
contract and the rules of law governing 
its construction. 

The question now arises, are not 
third parties, independent of contract, 
always bound by law to deal with all 
agents as representatives with limited 
powers, when third parties have actual 
knowledge of such agency? The answer 
to this is that it depends on the nature 
of the transaction involved, just as was 
found to be the case in transactions with 
trust fiduciaries. For example, where 
third parties are attempting to acquire 
title to, or an interest in, properties in 
the control or possession of agents, they 
are charged by law, as a general rule, 
with constructive notice of, and are 
bound by any limitations in the powers 
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of the agent or representative, to con- 
vey an interest in such properties. Even 
in cases of this kind, however, principals 
are often estopped to deny to the preju- 
dice of third parties, the authority of 
their agents to sell or encumber personal 
property. Thus where the principal 
clothes his agent not only with the pos- 
session of personal property, but with 
the ordinary evidence of ownership, as 
where the principal delivers to his agent 
securities indorsed in blank, he will be 
estopped from asserting lack of authority 
on the part of the agent to sell the se- 
curities where the bona fide purchaser 
has relied upon such acts and conduct 
of the principal. In other words, the 
principal having clothed his agent ap- 
parently with ownership and absolute 
power of sale, is precluded from making 
assertions or denials inconsistent with 
his acts and conduct when to do so 
would operate to the prejudice of inno- 
cent third parties who have been misled 
thereby. But the renting of safe deposit 
boxes, which is the business conducted 
by safe deposit companies, involves no 
passage or acquisition of title to proper- 
ties stored. 


WHAT SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY PRESUMES 
TO DO 


Safe deposit companies not only do 
not attempt to acquire any title to or in- 
terest in properties deposited in boxes 
or safes, they do not even acquire or 
attempt to acquire physical possession or 
control of such properties. The safe de- 
posit company only presumes to rent 
space secure against thieves, burglars, 
fire, etc., and to furnish certain facilities 
for the protection and convenience of 
the persons having right of access to such 
boxes. In legal significance an agent’s 
authority, so far as safe deposit com- 
panies are concerned, is the sum total 
of the powers which his principal has 
caused or permitted him to seem to pos- 
sess. It is not limited to the powers 
actually conferred by the principal, but 
includes as well the apparent powers and 
all authority incidental thereto. which 
the principal by reason of his acts or 


conduct is estopped to deny. If, there 
fore, an agent who has been clothed by 
his principal with possession and con- 
trol of properties should apply to a safe 
deposit company for the rental of space 
within which to store them, it would 
seem that the company could rent space 
for that purpose and that the principal 
would be precluded from asserting, to 
the prejudice of the company, that the 
agents did not have full authority and 
power to conduct and arrange all trans- 
actions involving the physical handling 
and possession of the properties, such as 
delegation of access, etc. Access, and 
the delegation of access, for the purpose 
of depositing and removing properties 
from safe deposit boxes, are acts involv- 
ing nothing more than the physical 
handling of such properties, and are in- 
cidental to their possession and control. 
If the doctrine of estoppel precludes a 
principal from denying his agent's au 
thority to sell property when he has 
clothed such agent with apparent own- 
ership thereof, it would seem that the 
same doctrine would operate to preclude 
principals who have clothed their agents 
with custody, possession and control of 
properties, from denying the full au- 
thority of such agents to control and 
determine all transactions involving the 
physical handling of such properties, 
such as renting space for their safe- 
keeping, obtaining and delegating access 
for the purpose of depositing and remov- 
ing them from such storage space, 
especially where such allegations and 
denials would operate to the prejudice 
of safe deposit companies who have 
merely attempted to furnish a safe place 
for the storage of such properties. It 
must be conceded that the equities are 
overwhelmingly in favor of protecting 
the safe deposit companies. 

This brings us to the last point that 
the writer will attempt to cover in this 
discussion, and that is, what are the li- 
abilities of a safe deposit company 
which, in ignorance of the principal’s 
death, grants access to a deputy under 
a power of attorney executed by the box 
renter or principal prior to his death. 
This question can only arise in cases 
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where the box renters are individuals 
and the rental contracts are made with 
the principals as the contracting parties. 
No question of revocation by death can 
arise where the principal is a corporation, 
co-partnership, or the like, or where the 
box is rented to the agent as the con- 
tracting party to the exclusion of the 
principal. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED RULE 


There is a well established rule of 
law that an agent’s authority is automat- 
ically revoked by the death of his prin- 
cipal, except in cases where the agency 
is coupled with an interest. This rule 
of law had its beginning as an exception 
to the broader rule of law which was es- 
tablished for the protection of innocent 
third parties dealing with agents in good 
faith. The effect of this broader rule of 
law is that revocation of an agent’s au- 
thority does not affect third parties deal- 
ing with such agent in good faith, with- 
out notice of such revocation from the 
principal. The exception to the effect 
that the death of the principal revokes 
an agent’s authority, whether or not the 
third party has knowledge of such death, 
originated on the theory that there was 
no other adequate way of protecting 
the interest of the deceased principal 
and his estate. This rule of law would 
probably operate to render safe deposit 
companies liable to the estate of decedent 
box renters if access be granted after the 
death of the principal to deputies who 
steal securities in the box, unless safe 
deposit companies relieve themselves of 
such liability by a specific provision in 
the rental contract with the box renter. 
The writer would suggest a clause some- 
what as follows: “Any deputy appoint- 
ed by the box renter may be granted 
access by the safe deposit company until 
the safe deposit company receives actual 
written notice of the revocation of the 
deputy’s authority and the safe deposit 
company shall incur no liability to the 
box renter, or his estate, by reason of 
any unauthorized or wrongful acts com- 
mitted before or after the death of the 
box renter by any deputy or representa 


tive.” The writer’s opinion is that with 
such a clause in its contract the safe 
deposit company could not be held liable 
by the estate of the deceased box renter 
for any loss occuring through the grant- 
ing of access to a deputy after the death 
of the box renter. The lease appearing 
on page 823 of Safe Deposit Decisions 
and Practice contains such a provision. 
The writer suggests that such a provision 
be incorporated in all rental contracts. 

The question of an agent’s authority 
being revoked by death of the principal 
was covered in an important case de- 
cided by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, which is the highest court of that 
state. The controversy in that case did 
not arise in connection with access to a 
safe deposit box, but the principles of 
law there laid down should apply to pro- 
tect the sate deposit company in the 
same way as it was applied for the bank’s 
protection. The case referred to is en- 
titled Glennan v. Rochester Trust etc. 
Deposit Company and is reported on 
page 109 of Safe Deposit Decisions and 
Practice. Briefly the facts there involved 
were these: An administrator of an es- 
tate brought an action against the 
Rochester Trust Company to recover 
from it the amount of money paid out 
on a check. The check was drawn by 
the testator prior to his death in favor 
of a certain payee who did not present 
the check to the defendant for payment 
until after the death of the testator. The 
administrator contended that the check 
did not constitute an assignment to the 
payee of the monies specified on its face, 
that the payee was merely an agent to 
collect it from the defendant trust com- 
pany, that the testator’s death revoked 
the payee-agent’s authority and that the 
defendant trust company was liable for 
having paid money to an agent whose 
authority had been revoked. The de- 
fendant contended that it paid the check 
in total ignorance of the drawer’s death 
and that it would be unreasonable to 
charge it with the legal duty of ascer- 
taining in each instance, before paying a 
check, as to whether or not the drawer 
was still alive. The court suported the 
contention of the defendant bank, and 
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denied recovery to the administrator. In 
delivering the opinion of the court, Judge 
Cullen stated in effect that it would be 
impossible for banks to do business if 
they were required in each instance be- 
fore paying a check to ascertain if the 
drawer was still alive, and that banks 
are not in the position of ordinary third 
parties in dealing with agents. Ordinarily 
third parties may refuse to do business 
with agents and not incur any liability 
thereby, but a bank must pay a check 
when it is presented by payees, and if it 
refuses the maker of the check can hold 
the bank liable for any loss suffered. 


A REASONABLE ASSUMPTION 


It would seem reasonable to assume 
that the courts would apply the same 
rule of reason to the case of a safe de- 
posit company granting access to a 
deputy after the death of the box renter 
under a power of attorney executed by 
the box renter prior to his death, where 
the safe deposit company has no knowl- 
edge of such death. Like the bank the 
safe deposit company is not in the posi- 
tion of ordinary third parties. It must 
recognize and grant access to duly ap- 
pointed deputies and if the company be 
required to ascertain whether the box 
renter is still alive in each instance when 
the deputy presents himself for access it 
would be well nigh impossible for the 
large companies to do business. If ac- 
cess is denied the deputy because the box 
renter cannot be reached and it develops 
that the box renter was then alive and 
sustained a loss through such denial, 
then the safe deposit company must suf- 
fer the consequences. The consequences 
may mean a dissatisfied customer, or per- 
haps a suit for damages. Furthermore 
the box renter has the sole power and 
discretion in the selection of his deputy 
and the safe deposit company has no 
choice in the matter and assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the selection. If, there- 
fore, the deputy or agent proves dis- 
honest either before or after the death 
of the principal, then the estate of the 
box renter who selected and constituted 
the deputy his own _ representative 
should suffer the consequences of his mis- 


placed confidence. The loss should not 
be saddled on the innocent safe deposit 
company which is powerless to protect it- 
self, except by mere chance. 

If we add to the equities in favor of 
the safe deposit company which have 
just been related, an agreement by the 
box renter binding himself and his es- 
tate from asserting any claim for dam- 
ages against the safe deposit company 
for any wrongful acts of a deputy, the 
safe deposit company would in the 
writer's opinion certainly make out a 
complete defense. The writer is confi- 
dent that under such circumstances no 
court would hold the safe deposit com- 
pany liable. 

Before closing it should be made clear 
that the purpose of this discussion has 
not been to suggest a series of evasions 
available to safe deposit companies for 
solving the problems discussed. The 
writer does not intend by any means to 
advocate that a safe deposit company 
adopt the policy of devising means for 
evading obligations to its customers. Be- 
sides being a poor business policy, such 
a policy is not necessary. The object 
in mind was to set forth, as clearly and 
correctly as possible, a true analysis of 
the obligations and liabilities which are 
created by safe deposit companies in 
renting space for the storage of proper- 
ties in the possession of fiduciaries and 
agents. With a clear understanding and 
comprehension of these obligations and 
liabilities safe deposit managers may de- 
termine the extent to which they may 
safely go in meeting the demands and 
conveniences of fiduciaries and agents. 
Unnecessary red tape and restrictions 
which are not essential to the adequate 
protection of properties not only annoy 
the individuals involved, but they dis- 
courage the general use by the public of 
a service which lends itself so forcibly 
to the encouragement of thrift and 
sound business operations. The writer's 
feeling is, therefore, that safe deposit 
companies should keep the rules and 
regulations of operating their business as 
simple as possible and endeavor at all 
times to conform to the conveniences of 
their customers wherever it can be done. 








THE BUSINESS SITUATION AND THE OUT- 
LOOK FOR 1928* 


By CHARLES E. MITCHELL 


ONSIDERING the handicaps 
which business had to overcome 


in 1927, the record of accom- 
plishment is most gratifying and affords 
convincing evidence of the fundamental 
soundness of the present situation. Dis- 
astrous floods, the collapse of cotton 
prices in the fall of 1926, the multiplica- 
tion of small bank failures through the 
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President the National Cty Bank of 
New York. 


Middle West, unseasonable weather for 
retail trade during much of the year, and 
finally the practical shutdown over a 
period of six months or more of one of 
our greatest manufacturing units—The 
Ford Motor Company—have given busi- 
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ness a severe test from which it has 
emerged with flying colors. 


SEES NO CREDIT INFLATION 


In our domestic credit situation I be- 
lieve lies another reason for anticipating a 
continuance of good business. I am 
unable to see eye to eye with those who 
raise the cry of inflation. For two years, 
excepting a contrary movement in re- 
cent weeks, commodity prices have 
shown a declining trend, offering no in- 
centive to the accumulation of inventory 
and multiplication of forward buying 
which constitutes the breeding ground of 
inflation. It is true that there has been 
a considerable expansion of bank credit 
since the low point of the post-war de- 
flation reached in 1921. One has to re- 
member, however, that the volume of 
business which the country is carrying on 
is constantly increasing, and that the 
amount of bank credit outstanding 
should in the normal course of things in- 
crease from year to year. Over the long 
period since 1870 to the beginning of the 
war the average annual increase of bank 
credit has been precisely 5.7 per cent. 
Over the last six years since 1921 the 
average annual increase has been 5.2 per 
cent. and for the latest year—that ended 
June 30, 1927—was exactly 5 per cent. 
Certainly this is not excessive, nor does 
it bear out the contention of inflation. 

Contrast these figures with those in 
periods of real credit inflation such as the 
period from 1914 to 1920 when the an- 
nual rate of credit expansion was 11 per 
cent., and that from 1900 to the panic 
of 1907 when the rate was 9.5 per cent. 

It is true that in the last few months 
the expansion of credit has shown signs 
of exceeding a normal rate of increase. 
This should make us cautious, particular- 
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ly in that quarter whence the unusual de- 
mand has been coming, namely, the stock 
market, but I see no occasion for alarmist 
statements regarding the use of credit in 
ordinary business transactions. 


NO DANGER IN GOLD EXPORT 


Nor again can I see eye to eye with 
those, and I judge they are many, who 
are fearful of the effects of exports of 
gold and who keenly watch the newspa- 
pers, which unjustifiably headline every 
sizable shipment. This is a matter which, 
if we will but understand it, should give 
us no apprehension. Remember that an 
increment in the gold supply of other 
countries is but the basis of a credit 
structure and the more that gold can be 
thus put to work the less will be the re- 
quirements of that country for outside 
credit facilities. 

Since we are the well from which 
credit is most largely drawn by other 
countries, and since the development of 
business arising from an easier credit sit- 
uation abroad is certain to bring us trade, 
it is to our advantage that the gold be 
thus put to work where it can be most 
effective. We have at home today a 
considerable excess of gold which is be- 
yond our normal needs and therefore is 
not working to its full, and certain it is 
that any increment to it would form the 
basis for an inflation that would not be to 
our advantage. If we would then put 
this gold to its fullest uses, we should 
view with equanimity and satisfaction 
the shipment of our excess. Theoretical- 
ly at least such exports could approach 
a billion dollars without an adverse ef- 
fect upon our credit structure, and with 
another billion still in reserve, whose us- 
age would be accompanied by only grad- 
ually advancing money rates. If it be sug- 
gested that even the first billion of gold 
exports could not take place without a 
tightening of the money market, a com- 
plete answer lies in the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are in position to re- 
place gold withdrawals by purchases of 
Government securities in the open market 
concurrently with withdrawals up to a 
very large sum thus always leaving the 


~ 
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money market in status quo. Whether 
the reserve banks would pursue this 
course would be dictated by the exigen- 
cies of the money market as it might, 
from time to time, develop, as well as 
by the recognized desirability of retain- 
ing an adequate margin of free gold for 
future emergencies. I personally feel 
that it is an open question as to whether 
our present money rates are not unduly 
low and whether the country would not 
be on a sounder basis if current wealth 
were permitted a somewhat larger rate, 
even though this were to constitute a 
slight brake upon the activity of security 
markets, and I can conceive that at 
times it might be the better part of wis- 
dom to permit the outward flow of gold 
to exercise its normal influance in the 
direction of moderately high interest 
rates. The banks of the country that 
rely principally on the difference be- 
tween interest received and interest paid 
for their livelihood are sorely tempted 
to high rate and, therefore, high risk 
loans or high rate and often slowly mar- 
ketable securities for their portfolios if 
low interest or easy money prevails for 
long intervals. However that may be, 
let us get away from the bugaboo of gold 
shipments and realize that they may be 
fully as much in our interest as in the 
interest of the countries causing the ship- 
ments to be made. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1928 


With a sound credit situation, a re- 
turn of Ford and other leading manu- 
facturers to a normal output, a contin- 
uance of large scale building, and the 
substantial improvement that has oc- 
curred this year in agricultural condi- 
tions, we have powerful influences tend- 
ing to swing business back into its 
stride and to put 1928 definitely in the 
list of years that have brought good 
times to the United States. 

Let us not, however, make the mis- 
take of expecting that prosperity is to 
be won without effort. The time has 
passed when antiquated and inefficient 
methods can succeed. There is no 
longer room for waste and inefficiency 
in industry. 





THE VALUE OF TACT IN SERVICE CHARGE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. EpwarpD HotzE, Jr. 


The author of this article shows why it is well worth the banker's while to explain care- 
fully and tactfully in correspondence with depositors the reasons for such changes in policy 
as the adoption of the service charge. He supports his case by the citation of examples of 
banker-depositor correspondence in which this point is clearly brought out. Mr. Hotze is 
vice-president of the National Service Bureau of New York. 


rated by several typical cities in 

promulgating radical changes 
have well demonstrated the value of tact- 
ful measures in dealing with the public 
when a delicate situation is involved. 
Errors of omission or commission can 
undo in an amazingly short while the 
good-will built on years of confidence. As 
the question of the service charge on un- 
profitable accounts has seemingly in- 
trigued the banker so that we find scores 
of cities ready to follow the path blazed 
haltingly by others, the writer attempts 
to point out in this article a detail in 
the handling of the correspondence 
which, alas, the banker is too often prone 
to regard as mere routine. 

Letters are supposed to represent 
written speech but unfortunately there 
still exists a considerable number of 
bankers who regard their dictation as 
formal and stilted mental exercise and 
who cover up their personality and 
smother their geniality under a barrage 
of stereotyped words and phrases. No 
matter how close the relationship be- 
tween some bank men and their corre- 
spondents, matters both of importance 
or of slight detail are handled with an 
air that is detached and impersonal, 
canned advices so to speak. Very often 
the real sense of the letter is hidden 
under a cloud by such horrible opening 
phrases as “we beg to advise receipt of 
yours of the 24th and in reply thereto 
would say,” or, “you will herein find 
enclosed,” and such exaggerated state- 
ments as “we beg to remain” and “beg 


( nant wise policies inaugu- 


26 


to ask for a continuance of your valued 
patronage,” and a myriad of other silly 
beggings; a survival of the business cor- 
respondence of 1850. But the writer 
has yet to approach the real meat of his 
argument, for a banker on receiving a 
letter on the order of the conventional 
style affected by far too many bank men 
will understand the psychology of the 
canned delivery and not resent the ob- 
vious lack of imagination which dom- 
inates its construction. Then again, 
thanks to bank conventions, group meet- 
ings, etc., the average executive in a 
financial institution knows his corre- 
spondents and fellow bankers in his trade 
territory and can sum up in his mind's 
eye, as he reads, the physical appearance 
of the writer. Because of favorable men- 
tal impressions, gained through personal 
contact, he can overlook the absence of 
imagination and sincerity and under- 
stand the technical details of the subject 
at hand. 

Now, however, since the inauguration 
of the service charge and its accompany- 
ing explanatory reasons, the banker 
must realize that in discussing cost 
analysis, float, outstanding items, etc., 
to the small depositor he must clearly, 
convincingly and patiently interpret 
these mysterious things so that they may 
be understood. The individual deposi- 
tor who is just beginning to be penalized 
after riding free for many years must 
be handled entirely differently from the 
country banker. Otherwise—well here’s 
why. Supposing the writer is the cashier 
of a bank in a small city. He maintains 
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an active account with a city institution 
in another state and forwards daily all 
of his out-of-town items for collection 
and credit. He ships currency; borrows 
from time to time to take care of sea- 
sonal demands; issues drafts on his corre- 
spondent; in short, uses his connection 
liberally. Perhaps he has checked on his 
account too closely and is informed 
bluntly that analysis of his account dis- 
closes that it is being handled at a loss. 
He is further advised that a charge is be- 
ing made covering said loss. Understand- 
ing such things he refuses to grow 
peeved when the letter arrives from the 
city correspondent stating frankly the 
licking they have been taking and noti- 
fying the writer that he may expect a 
similar charge monthly unless his balances 
improve. The writer is a banker, you 
see, and it is perfectly clear to him what 


it’s all about. 


HOW TO ANTAGONIZE A DEPOSITOR 


But let’s assume he is not a banker; 
say he is a lawyer, a doctor or even a 
humble butter and egg man to whom 
the art of banking is a, sacred subject; 
how will he react to a formal letter bear- 
ing on the service charge or results of 
analysis? You don’t know? All right, 
let’s look at Exhibit A—a simple exposi- 
tion in formal English of an actual oc- 
currence. (This letter was sent by the 
vice-president of a large and popular 
Eastern bank to a depositor who hap- 
pened to be well above the average in 
intelligence.) 


Dear Sir: 

An analysis of your account discloses the 
fact that the fifty cent service charge that is 
applied against it from time to time does not 
cover the actual loss in handling it. 

In the future, therefore, it will be our 
policy to make a monthly charge against your 
account based on the loss that the analysis 
shows and you will be advised when the 
charge is made. 

Yours truly, 


Here is a letter that neither you nor 
the writer might grow offended at; we 
would understand. We would possibly 
chuckle on receipt of an epistle like that 


and agree to ourselves that we had been 
maintaining a right punk account and 
were expecting just such an assessment. 
It wouldn’t be Greek to us, we are on 
the inside, you see, and know what it’s 
all about. Furthermore, the officer who 
sent us the letter might have been a 
good friend; we'd visualize his fine per- 
sonality as we read the story. But to 
carry the thing along a step further our 
estimable and handsome vice-president 
might just as well have been in need of 
a shave or enjoying a mature case of 
halitosis for all the reaction from the 
recipient. It jarred him the wrong way; 
he didn’t understand, he couldn't see the 
man who wrote the letter and naturally 
resented the lack of warmth and imag- 
ination and the fact that he had not 
been taken into the bank's confidence 
more. Ponder on his reply; we will refer 
to it as Exhibit B. (This reply was ad- 
dressed to the president of the institu- 
tion instead of to the officer who wrote 
the letter.) 


My dear Mr. President: 

I have banked at the Thirty-Third Na- 
tional for eleven years, and have made use 
of its facilities, including getting travelers’ 
checks, borrowing money, etc. 

I am glad you are making a charge for 
carrying my account, for I do not wish a 
bank or anybody else to extend me a chari- 
table service. 

The attached letter, however, I filed away 
as an example of maladroit statement of a 
case, and a most peculiar attitude toward its 
clients of which very few institutions but 
banks are capable. 

Supposing a customer would get a letter 
from Marshall’s department store saying: 

“Sir, for the last few years we have been 
losing money on what we were selling you 
You may expect henceforth that you will pay 
more for anything you buy at this store.” 
And, by implication, “in due course we will 
tell you how much more.” 

I would not take time to write this except 
you have written articles from time to time 
bearing on a bank’s relations with its clients. 
And your bank gives the best, quickest and 
most courteous counter service that I have 
observed. 

And to make this suggestion: The major- 
ity of your depositors and prospective de- 
positors are persons earning from $4000 to 
$10,000. A bank is a mystery to a great ma- 
jority of them. Every other type of business 
aims to tell the customer what it can do for 
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him. Assuming that you wish to attract cus- 
tomers in this income class, why not explain 
to them what you wish of them, what ser- 
vices your bank is able to render them, and, 
if you do not wish their accounts, tell them 
so? Don’t just insult them, or admit to them 
that your methods are so _ un-businesslike 
that you have just found out you are losing 
money on eleven-year-old accounts. 

This suggestion is gratuitous, and is meant 
in a friendly and helpful spirit. 

Very truly yours, 

P. S. And please, PLEASE, don’t add to 
your overhead by sending me Form Letter 
No. 69. 


As one who has been closely associated 
with banks and bankers for eighteen 
years the writer can easily sympathize 
with the bank president who received 
this scorcher. But he can appreciate, 
also, the reasoning of the depositor, who, 
not understanding the situation thor- 
oughly, blames the bank for not enlight 
ening the public more as to its policies. 
Yet the thing that should hurt most is 
the postscript which candidly states that 
the letter received was a form letter. We 
will admit that it reads like a form 
letter but the truth of the matter is that 
it was actually dictated after apparently 
serious cogitation by our worthy vice- 
president. He simply followed the 
beaten path as many hundreds of others 
are doing with their correspondence 
and refused to allow his imagination ‘to 
sum up a picture of the depositor and 
his probable reaction. 


AFFORDING THE PRESIDENT 


THOUGHT 


FOOD FOR 


In any event, it afforded the chief 
executive of this fine institution food for 
serious thought and at this writing 
definite steps are being taken to have 
each officer brush up on his correspond- 
ence. Canned phrases, stereotyped sal- 
utations and all the rest of it have been 
thrown overboard and intensive study 
of the dictionary for modern words is 
in order. Armed with fresh colorful 
words and plus alert imagining powers 


it is anticipated that future letters 
emanating from the bank will be all that 
is desired. 

Was the complaint answered? Yes, 
and héw! A perusal of the president's 
reply will disclose the fact that at least 
one man on the payroll can handle the 
King’s English to perfection. And as 
we mentally compliment him on this 
splendid example of friendliness and 
frankness in a letter, let us make a re- 
solve to, first, take the customer into 
closer confidence and, second, to send 
out letters that are human, sincere and 
that actually portray our better selves. 


My dear Mr. Depositor: 

I want to thank you for your letter of the 
21st instant, because it gives us the point of 
view of one upon whom we should like to 
make a good impression. 

It means ever so much to us to know out 
mistakes—it means ever so much to know 
what other people look upon as mistakes, 
whether they are right or wrong 

You occupy a high position with an in 
stitution of the very highest standing, and 
when we appear in an unfavorable light to 
any intelligent man, it is quite evident that 
we are lacking, either through omission or 
commission, in some respect 

I have known for a lon~ time that differ 
ences of opinion usually are the result of a 
lack of understanding of the facts—and I 
have known, too, that our bank, along with 
most banks, has neglected to enlighten the 
public on many of our problems. 

You are entirely justified in your criticism, 
and while it hurts in a way, it helps us 
tremendously to be reminded so frankly when 
anything goes wrong 

It has been my experience over and over 
again that the other man is just as intelli- 
gent and just as reasonable as the banke 
when he is given the facts and thus enabled 
to understand. We have never found an 
easy facility for putting the bank's case clear 
ly before all the people who honor us with 
their business However, we try as con- 
scientiously and just as sincerely as you, or 
any other man. to be fair and reasonable in 
everything we do 

It would be particularly gratifying to me 
and those I represent if I could have the op 
portunity to explain our side of the matter 
complained of. 

Won't you come down soon and afford me 
that privilege? 

Sincerely yours, 
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New Siete Trust Building, Detroit 
now under construction 


“PTIRUE GROWTH is growth of the will 
7 do good.” The growth of Union 
Trust Company — symbolized by this new 

| building—has been a growth of service—a 

growth of friendship — a growth of good 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS AS BANK BUSINESS 
GETTERS 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


Banks in all parts of the country are more and more realizing the value of putting their 
windows to profitable use as a means of attracting the attention of the public to the avail- 


ability of various forms of banking service. 


in which banks have used their windows to advantage for display purposes. 


This article contains numerous examples of cases 


The author 


gives a profusion of practical and helpful suggestions on methods of preparing effective 


displays. 


ANKS are getting new and de- 
sirable business through window 
displays at relatively small ex- 

pense. This visual appeal, therefore, is 
worth careful trial and experiment even 
by institutions which are hesitant about 
employing it, for its effects can be easily 
measured. In this article are set forth 
the principles of fenestral showmanship, 
together with the experiences of bankers 
who have practiced them with profit and 

At the outset, such display presents 
peculiar mechanical problems and difh- 
culties. Except in newer types, the homes 
of finance seldom have windows designed 
especially for exploitation of the “goods” 
and services offered. The department 
store reserves a large space back of its 
glass front, shuts it off by solid back- 
grounds from the store’s interior and 
there arranges merchandise with the aid 
of costly fixtures and elaborate scenic 
and lighting effects. The banker, with 
his hundred cents to the dollar wares, 
needs no such extensive facilities. Be- 
sides, he needs daylight for his work. 
He can, and does, however, gain many 
useful hints from methods of commer- 
cial window dressing and adapt them to 
his purpose. 


TAKING A LEAF FROM THE BOOK OF 
BUSINESS 


Taking a leaf from the book of busi- 
ness, he can to his advantage survey the 
people who pass his door day and night, 
consider their types, and study their 





tastes. How well such exploration pays 
is illustrated in the case of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, of New York City, at 
44th street, situated in the fashionable 
thoroughfare for which it is named. 
Near it are many stores in the windows 
of which are high priced gowns, jewels 
and works of art. Its management felt 
that no cheap make-shifts for attracting 
notice would fill the bill. The advertis- 
ing manager, Charles A. Smith, was told 
to get something which would really in- 
trigue the interest of persons of wealth 
and culture. A well known artist, there- 
fore, was commissioned to prepare an 
oil painting, a poster de luxe, with a 
strong advertising point. This was 
placed in an ornate frame of dulled gold, 
backed with a dark red drapery hung on 
a semi-circular rack and illuminated 
from below by a concealed flood light. 
An interior decorator, retained to ar- 
range the accessories, created for this dis- 
play an atmosphere of exquisite taste, 
simplicity and dignity combined with 
carrying power. Persons of the type the 
bank desired as clients stopped, looked, 
read the advertising legend on the can- 
vas, and opened accounts. 

A certain branch bank near a large 
railroad terminal displayed in one of its 
windows a rare and ancient Egyptian 
coin. Of the hurrying commuters not 
one, as far as could be learned, even 
gave the relic of the Pharoahs a passing 
glance. In the same window a few days 
later appeared a 1926 American half 
dollar which, aided by an ingenious hid- 
den mechanism, spun continuously in 
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HE relatively brief history of the Interstate 

Trust Company has been one of unusual 
growth and achievement. Established to meet its cus- 
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the air. Eager groups gathered about 
it; many went into the bank to ask how 
the motion was imparted; and some who 
had stopped to stare remained to deposit. 

“T've been looking at your windows 
for eight months,” said one of these new 
customers. “Intended to come in but 
never got to it until today, somehow. 
Great idea, your nimble half-dollar.” 

An estimate of the tastes and temper- 
ament of the passing prospects being 
made, the display should be given in 
windows which can be so closely ap- 
proached that spectators can press their 
noses against them, if they wish. Many 
banks are handicapped by having bars 
on their fronts, or rails or gratings which 
hold the onlookers at arm’s length. In 
these days when the vault is the main 
reliance for protecting heavy 
embrasures and outside grilles are going 
into the discard. They can be removed 
at least before the window intended for 
popular messages. 
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Securing the third dimension. 
front of one another 


behind the hedge several bulbs colored green. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE WINDOWS 


Windows should not pe too low, nor 
yet too high. They should permit 
the display to be so arranged that its 
most telling point will be at the normal 
level of the eye. The skilled window 
dresser adjusts his composition to the 
correct visual angle automatically. One 
of the worst violations of the principles 
of display on record was perpetuated 
by a bank occupying quarters originally 
designed for a store. The room has two 
enormous front windows, back of which 
are low platforms or bases. These win- 
dows were intended originally for gar- 
ments so draped on forms or raised on 
specialty fixtures as to bring to the line 
of vision the pattern or the feature on 
which buying desire was to be focused. 
On the low lying inner ledge the bank 
had imposed two small showcases con- 
taining miniature savings containers, in 





The above display consisted of three pieces placed in 
Electric lighting effects were obtained by placing out of sight 


The home at the crest of the hill had 


several windows cut out of the board and covered with transparent paper, behind 


which was an electric light. 


of warmth and coziness belonging to a home. 


This detail enhanced the display greatly, giving a touch 


The display was designed by Arthur 


L. Bowen of the advertising department of the State Bank of Chicago. 
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A striking display in color. The center piece is an oil painting of a beautiful girl. 
This has an overhead light and is backed with a Mandarin coat in a gorgeous array 
of colors. The portrait rests on a Chinese shawl of rare beauty. There is a Cloissone 
vase on either side of the portrait, and on the lower step of the stand on which 
the portrait is placed is a placard reading, ““What About Your Daughter's Future?” 
This trust window attracted wide attention and drew much favorable comment. The 
display was designed by J. Mills Easton, advertising manager the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago. 


geographical globe form. Such a waste 
of space and opportunity! 

In another street, the same kind of 
material, placed in a shallow case, on 
an outer wall, was bringing home the 
bacon because, set at the right altitude, it 
arrested the vagrant glance. 

In West 42nd street, New York City, 
is the main office of a bank, once a store. 
Its broad show window, held over from 
another epoch, has a low sill. One dis- 
play staged at that vantage point was a 
cut-out, life size, representing a man in 
overalls, burning money. The floor 
about him was strewn with specie. The 
“center of interest” was at the door of 
the imitation furnace where, at the 
height of the standard human eye from 
the sidewalk, clung a mass of $1 bills, 
in the light of tongues of flames made 
to flicker by a clock-work switch. 

Among the best dressed windows in 
the United States are those of the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Phil- 





adelphia, Boston and Cleveland. Taking 
most of the front on the ground floor of 
the New York quarters in Madison ave- 
nue is a plate glass window with a 
large central panel and a smaller panel 
on either side, separated by bronze up- 
rights. C.D. Speier, the Eastern adver- 
tising manager, who directs display in 
addition to his other duties, has obtained 
some remarkably good results with this 
layout. It is noted that the main mes- 
sage is always in the center and at the 
appropriate level. This window is re- 
garded as a model, and it may well be 
considered so, for its artistry is only ex- 
celled by its effectiveness. It is a glazed 
go- getter. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


By far the most satisfactory way of 
creating and sustaining window displays 
is to assign them to the advertising man- 
ager, or whoever has charge of the pub 
lic relations policy. In some institutions, 
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A Bank often issues thousands of checks a 
month. A neighborhood merchant writes per- 
haps a hundred. An individual might send out 
only twenty. All need check protection, but 
each has a different requirement. The ‘Todd 
Company meets every case exactly by pro- 
viding for each check user a machine best 
suited for his check-protection needs. 

In banks, business houses and industries 
that must write checks by thousands, the 
Super-Speed Protectograph is serving with 
utmost speed and economy. The Todd Check 
Signer, a remarkable new machine, is further 
cutting costs in check preparation by reliev- 
ing executives from the tedious, time-wast- 
ing operation of signing thousands of checks 
by hand. 

For smaller businesses Todd has designed 
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Double Quick, the Thorobred, the Peerless, 
Jr. All of them simple, rapid machines, each 
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ideally suited to definite requirements in check 
preparation. 

For private checking accounts the Personal 
Protectograph is in use everywhere. This effi- 
cient little machine has a nation-wide popu- 
larity and is endorsed by thousands of banks, 
many of whom regularly recommend its use 
to their smaller depositors. 

The Todd System has proved, for every 
type of user, the most rapid and most eco- 
nomical means of preparing and _ protecting 
business and personal checks. But it does 
more. The clear, quickly read amount line 
saves time and avoids mistakes everywhere. 

Todd representatives are experts in every 
question regarding check protection. The Todd 
office in your city will put one at your service. 
Or write directly to us. The Todd Company. 
(Est. 1899.) 1139 University Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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especially those with branches, ideas for 
this activity are passed upon at confer- 
ences held at stated times. With every- 
body in a bank eager to contribute sug 
gestions, the exhibits gain in selling 
punch. In some institutions, window 
displays are developed at meetings of 
branch managers, an arrangement which 
gives each conferee a chance to praise 
or condemn in advance. 

In big stores where display is a well 
established feature, excellent results 
come from the good natured rivalry of 
the “buyers” or department heads to get 
a place in the public gaze. The window 
dresser is flattered, bullied, teased and 
importuned, it may be, but out of such 
log rolling come bold and original pro- 
jects. 

As in the commercial world, the bank 
must originate or approve the selling 
idea of a window, as it knows its mes- 
sages better than does anyone else. Once 
a policy is outlined, there will be no 
trouble in getting technical assistance to 
pictorialize and dramatize it. In every 
city are display making companies, sign 
painters and the like, who are not reluc- 


tant in offering their talents. Banks in 
the small communities can easily get in 
touch with studios situated in the large 
centers of population. There are num 
erous syndicates and fixture houses which 
offer a wide variety of material. Once 
a member of the bank personnel is held 
responsible for installing displays regu- 
larly an efficient routine is soon estab 


lished 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


The choice of subjects is wide. The 
major ones are linked with thrift. Banks 
grow by inducing the citizen to save 
money and thus to become a capitalist. 
Not merely savings institutions, but large 
international banks with many millions 
at their command, therefore seek small 
depositors. The compound interest de 
partment graduates patrons into the 
checking account class; the owner of a 
few thousands may become the highly 


ing money on good security and bring 
ing in other attractive business. Thus 
the front advertising policy usually 
majors the saving habit. 
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A window which has obtained remarkably good results. The main message, a large 
panel is always centered at an appropriate level, while on either side, separated by 
the bronze uprights in the plate glass window, is a-smaller panel. 
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New England’s ‘Pioneer Colleges 


— College was established in 5 peas College, although not actually 
1636 — only six years after the earliest created until 1700, was conceived as 
settlement of Boston. It was a most re- early as 1638, when a parcel of land was 
markable feat for those set aside at New Haven 
determined colonists, and called the “college 
amid the imminent dan- land.” Though faced 
gers and hardships of with various difficulties 
pioneering to appreciate the project was never 
the value of culture — abandoned. From the 
and to fulfil so soon the indomitable spirit of 
community's responsi- these early Connecticut 
bility to foster higher colonists has evolved 
education. the Yale of today. 








While thus ministering to the intelleGtual needs, New England has also steadily progressed in the 

commercial world. OLD COLONY TRuUsT COMPANY, an institution reared in this spirit of New 

England initiative and vision, offers every advantage for banking, investment, and trust service of 
the highest order. Your needs can be satisfied at any of our five convenient offices. 


Capital, $15,000,000 Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A unique and effective display. 

feet in length rest on a nine foot desk blotter. 

notation “See my attorney today about my will.” 

scattered copies of the bank's booklet, “Practical Hints for Making a Will,” and the 

screens in the background carry testimonial phrases—expressions that the bank’s trust 
department actually hears. 


Bank window display is everywhere 
visualizing that humanized quality which 
characterizes modern bank advertising. 
The appeal to the “you” outweighs the 
mention of “we.” The man who has 
saved for his home, the young woman 
induced to conserve her resources for 
her vacation, the boy or girl starting on 
the road to monetary independence, are 
seen in posters beyond the transparent 
pane. 

The seasons, recurring dates and holi- 
days, are all themes which may find in- 
terpretation in the hands of the silent 
criers behind the glass. January, with 
its good resolutions; February with its 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln; 
March, with the earnest of spring; 
April, with its Easter; May, with its 
moving and its bedizened poles; June, 
all brides; July of the glorious Fourth; 
August, the vacation month; September, 
dedicated to school and Labor Day; Oc- 
tober of the harvest; November, month 
of Thanksgiving; and December with its 
Christmas clubs, all can be texts of the 
preachments of thrift. 


‘available. 


A giant memorandum pad and a fountain pen six 


On the memorandum pad is the 
On the floor of the window are 


A good foundation is current news. 
For instance, if there has been a destruc- 
tive fire in the neighborhood, a display 
could be prepared showing how those 
who patronize safety deposit depart- 
ments avoid all risk of the loss of valu- 
able papers and jewels. Frequently con- 
ventions of societies or fraternal orders 
in a city give warrant for notice. One 
of the most adroit arrangements of this 
kind was affected when in the window 
of a bank were exhibited duplicate 
specimens from an exhibition of the 
American Numismatic Society, a dis 
play so extensive it would have com- 
manded notice, but the news factor gave 
it the compelling force of timeliness. 

TYPE OF DISPLAY DEPENDS ON SPACE 

The kind of display, its materials and 
such items depend largely on the space 
Where there are only narrow 
ledges to be had the exhibits are mostly 
cut-outs, wooden layer posters, small 
busts and figures, and other small and 


; 
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In this window display twelve steps in the life of Federal Reserve currency are 

explained graphically through the aid of photographs and printed information. A 

Federal Reserve note is traced from the Treasury Department to the Federal 

Reserve bank of a given district, to the local bank, thence to the individual and 
back to the Treasury Department through the same channels. 


easily handled objects. A deep sill or a 
built up platform will permit the use of 
“three dimensional” objects, as distin- 
guished from thin and flat shapes. Fre- 
quently effective small scale installations 
appear in lighted boxes, like diminutive 
theatrical stages. 

Bright and cheerful colors carry far 
and elicit sympathetic notice. Illumina- 
tion either from reflectors above or by 
flooding is almost indispensable, especial- 
ly as in many localities it is desirable to 
have the current turned on at nght. 
Transparencies are also excellent for 
both day and night use. 

Ingenious mechanical devices, based on 
motion, have high value in some condi- 
tions. Objects that whirl, automatons 
with moving arms pointing to papers, 
specimen certificates or pass books may 
return good dividends. The use of mo- 
tion depends largely upon the policy of 
the bank, and the character of the 
neighborhood, the type of prospect to be 
attracted. A trust company or a large 
organization selling securities or realty 
bonds might rarely employ flickering 
lights or tossing balls and yet a savings 
bank or institution might find popular 
methods, such as animated or motion 
advertising, suitable for its field. 

There are differences of opinion on 
the employment of mechanical devices 
which attract notice. That such displays 


can lure the eye and yet be dignified and 
impressive is shown by the traffic block- 
ade in Baltimore which a branch of a 
well known securities selling company 
(National City) unintentionally caused. 
It was a map of the United States, on 
which the system of offices of the cor- 
poration and its allied bank was shown 
by a network, electrically lighted. A 
series of small bulbs, lighted in turn, 
gave the illusion of a rapid tour. 


COST OF BANK WINDOWS 


The cost of the bank window displays 
can be made almost as high or as low 
as desired. There is a disposition to 
exaggerate the expenses of window in- 
stallations which comes possibly from 
the knowledge that the enormous depart- 
ment stores of this country are said to 
spend vast sums on the lure of their 
vitreous fronts. Some such establish- 
ments allot to window display an 
amount equivalent to 10 per cent. of 
their advertising appropriation. It must 
be remembered, however, that the dry- 
goods merchant employs a high salaried 
window dresser and perhans a staff of 
assistants, helpers and porters, who do 
nothing else but arrange exhibitions. Ex- 
tensive purchases of lay figures and 
special fixtures are made, and equip- 
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ment is often retired, not because it is 
worn out or old, but because its style 
no longer draws the notice of a capricious 
clientele. New store displays are put on 
at least every week and sometimes more 
frequently. What with extensive light- 
ing, and the depreciation of goods and 
fixtures, even a moderate sized depart- 
ment store may spend from $25,000 to 
$50,000 a year for window dressing. 

Banks, even when they have lavish 
window displays, expend considerably 
less than commercial organizations do 
for this purpose. One financial institu- 
tion, which puts on a high class exhibit 
at least once a month, and oftener when 
the occasion warrants, spends less than 
1 per cent. of its total advertising ap- 
propriation for its windows. Another, 
with a $400,000 budget for general ad- 
vertising, sets aside only $3000 for its 
messages under glass. 

A New York City bank with four 
branches, which has its windows dressed 
after its own designs by a display com- 
pany, has an annual allowance of about 
$6000 for that purpose, which is pro- 
rated to those branches, among which 
installations rotate. An excellent win- 
dow display, executed from a bank's 
rough sketches by expert decorators, may 
be had for from $200 to $250, while less 
ambitious schemes vary from $50 to $150 
apiece. Banks which have among their 
personnel someone with artistic gifts put 
on displays for moderate sums, but they 
realize that although materials may be 
cheap, time is money. 

COST OF ART WORK 

Large banks pay artists from $50 to 
$300 for an exclusive painting or wash 
drawing, according to the artists’ stand 
ing or the amount of work required. 
One metropolitan bank pays from $75 
to $150 for original posters for window 
displays. It then has full sized gelatine 
prints made from the original at a cost 
of from $9 to $10 each. These it has 
colored by hand, making the reproduc- 
tion expense $15 apiece. Distributed 
among its fifteen branches simultaneous 
ly, such copies give excellent results. The 
original is shown in the main office. 


The cost of such window pictures is 
still further reduced by using them later 
for booklet covers, either in black and 
white or in colors. 

There are many firms and syndicates 
in all large cities which turn out posters 


and other appliances, especially wall 
cases for outside use, at reasonable rates. 
It effectively placed and lighted, such 


material is excellent. 

Any window display, be it costly or 
cheap, is not worth thinking about if it 
does not yield specific results. Value 
can be determined sufficiently to guide 
a bank in its outlay for this kind of 
publicity. One institution, several years 
ago, for instance, made its initial win- 
dow installation, and the same week got 
from it three large accounts, which gave 
enough return to pay the expenses of 
its window campaigning for three years. 

The bank which put on a display . 
the fire, traced twenty-two rentals « 
safety deposit boxes in one day to Aer 
bit of dramatic opportunism. Another 
large realty bond house made 
amounting to $13,000 in an hour from 
a well designed, though not costly, ar- 
rangement in its windows. 


sales 


DISPLAYS SHOULD INVITE INQUIRY 

Every display should carry a printed 
legend inviting the public to come in 
and inquire or to get a booklet, a speci 
men of which is shown. Astonishingly 
large numbers of prospects do cross the 
threshold for literature. They willing- 
ly give their names and addresses and 
many eventually become customers. 
Without making too much of a point 
of it, the official who welcomes the “new 
account” can ask how the client came to 
the bank and keep a record of answers 
for future reference 

In the compound interest depart 
ment of the Forty-second Street branch 


of a bank in New York (National 
City), the second largest number of new 


customers was attracted by the window 
advertisements. 

An index of the effect of window 
advertising is gained by having one of 
the bank staff make a count of the per- 
sons who observe the installation. A 
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COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE 


GUARDIAN 





DETROIT 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 


Three institutions, all under unified ownership and opera- 
tion, offering every banking, fiduciary and investment service, 
with a Directorate interested in broad fields of industry. 


WikgkseCcFORS 
OF ONE OR MORE GUARDIAN INSTITUTIONS 


FORD BALLANTYNE, 
Secretary Michigan Alkali Company 
HENRY E. BODMAN, 
Counsel for the Guardian Group 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
President General Securities Corporation 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
President Booth Publishing Company 
JUDSON BRADWAY , 
President Judson Bradway Company 
LAWRENCE D. BUHL, 
President Buhl Aircraft Company 
ROY D. CHAPIN, 
Chairman of Board Hudson Motor Car Co. 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
Vice-Pres. Hudson Motor Car Company 


GEORGE R. COOKE, 


Pres. Geo. R. Cooke Construction Company 
FRANK COUZENS, 


Vice-Pres. Frazer-Couzens Company 


GEORGE R. FINK, 
President Michigan Steel Corporation 
FRED J. FISHER, 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 


EDSEL B. FORD, 
President Ford Motor Company 


LUMAN W. GOODENOUGH, 
Goodenough, Voorhies, Long & Ryan 
JOHN C. GRIER, JR. 
President Guardian Detroit Company 
EDWARD P. HAMMOND, 
President Gemmer Manufacturing Company 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE, 
President Keane, Higbie & Company 
HARLEY G. HIGBIE, 
Treasurer Hugo Scherer Estate, Inc. 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Hudson Motor Car Co, 


ALBERT KAHN, 


Architect 





ERNEST KANZLER, 
Executive Vice-Pres. Guardian Detroit Bank 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
Chairman of Board Keane, Higbie & Co, 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Detroit Bank 
ALVAN MACAULEY, 
President Packard Motor Car Company 
NORMAN H. F. McLEOD, 
Sec’ 7-Treas. Parke, Davis & Company 
LOUIS MENDELSSOHN, 
Capitalist 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chrysler Corp, 
CHARLES S. MOTT, 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 
C. HAYWARD MURPHY, 
Secretary Simon J. Murphy Company 
FRED T. MURPHY , 
Chairman of Board Guardian Detroit Bank 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 
President Murray-Gorman-Ross, Inc. 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
ice-Pres. Guardian Trust Company 
WALTER S. RUSSEL, 
Chairman Russel Wheel & Foundry Company 
ALGER SHELDEN, 
President Shelden Land Company 
ALLAN SHELDEN, 
H. D. Shelden’s Sons 
LUTHER S. TROWBRIDGE, 
Trowbridge, Lewis & Watkins 
CHARLES B. VAN DUSEN, 
President S. S. Kresge Company 
HIRAM H. WALKER, 
President Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
LEWIS K. WALKER , 
Vice-Pres. and Sec*y Guardian Trust Company 
WM. ROBT. WILSON, 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of America 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President Wormer & Moore 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 


Beaumont, Smith ©& Harris 
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certain institution put in an especially 
snappy show, on which the report was 
that in five minutes eight persons 
walked up to it and studied it, and 
twenty-six, in passing, slackened their 
step, glanced at it and went on their 
way. 

“When twenty-six men and women 
in so short a time notice a display,” said 
the advertising manager, “and glance 
at our message, we know they have 
sensed its meaning and may give us 
new business some day. The results 
from quick notations may not come to 
us for weeks or months later, yet we 
consider the display has made good. 
Three of the eight who halted, by the 
way, did come in to ask questions and 
one joined our happy family of deposi: 
tors.” 

Photographs of specially designed dis 


plays should be taken and backed with 
canvas, bound in a book. On the backs 
of the photographs may be made nota- 
tions of results obtained from the various 
installations. Such a record is invaluable, 
as it is a guide to policy and an incen- 
tive to greater effort. 

Considering the low cost of the aver- 
age inquiry caused by it, bank window 
display has already established itself as a 
serviceable factor in advertising. In the 
majority of cases its use is well justified. 
In style it may range from the popular 
and snappy to dignity and beauty. It 
may cost much or little. Only the in- 
dividual bank can determine what kind 
of a window appeal to make. But, if the 
problem be carefully studied, the con- 
sensus is that the effort will yield rich 
and abundant results. 
















perican ee 
rving Crust Company 
sends you Cordial 


s hreetings 


~ and Sincere Wishes 
for Prosperity in the 
“New! 


ear. 
~~ eA 


Peesidert 


Photoradiogram of Yuletide greetings sent by Harry E. Ward, president the 


American Exchange Irving Trust Company, New York. 


Greetings of this type 


were sent by Mr. Ward and Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board, to nearly 


200 bankers and financiers in Europe. 


the station of the Radio Corporation of 


The photoradiograms were flashed from 


America in New Brunswick, N. J., 


to London. 
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Why 
The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because, through its 33 
banking offices in 33 busi- 
ness centers, The Marine 
constantly keeps in touch 
with every phase of 
Buffalo business. 


m MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A BANK LIBRARY 


By MarGARET REYNOLDS 


OME do and some don't! “Do” and 

“don’t” what, you ask? Well, 

some business and professional men 
do understand and a lot more do not 
understand why there is or should be a 
library in a bank. Again and again we 
hear people say in a surprised tone, “A 
library in a bank! Well, of all things! 
What's it for? What kind of books do 
you have?” (Forgetting that ordinarily 
bankers are not blind and do not need 
books printed in Braille.) 

These exclamations heard as visitors 
approach her library, or heard after they 
enter, or heard when she is introduced 
at some meeting or some social function 
as a librarian of a bank, are more than 
twice-told tales to the financial librarian 
They are said so often that she no longer 
wonders at the bromidic expression. 
These same people, most of them, be- 
lieve that employes of banks begin their 
day’s work at nine or ten in the morn- 
ing and go home at the close of business 
at two o'clock. 

Just the same they must be convinced 
of the value of a library in a bank, hav- 
ing explained to them first of all what 
a bank library is. What could it be but 
a place where all printed matter is sys- 
tematically treated? 

This world of print of which John 
Cotton Dana, librarian of Newark, 
wrote about in the Atlantic several 
years ago has been increasing tremen- 
dously. Much of this printed matter, 
whether it be books, pamphlets, news- 
papers or clippings, is sent to bankers. 
There is no bank, no matter what its 
size, that does not have this material sent 
to it frequently. When it comes what 
happens? A bound book may attract 
the individual enough so that he takes 
it home to read at his leisure. A pamph- 
let on the Federal Reserve, along with 
One on instalment selling or some other 
current subject, is left in a tray on his 


desk and finally put in the bottom desk 
drawer or the waste basket. 


BANK LIBRARY DEFINED 


Almost unknowingly then a bank li 
brary has been defined as a place where 
all books, pamphlets, newspapers or 
clippings coming into the institution are 
collected in one place. This means that 
accurate information may be secured 
within the institution itself. It also 
means that the trained librarian in charge 
establishes outside contacts so that in- 
formation may be secured speedily from 
all the possible scurces. : 

The field of the financial library must 
be set by the institution itself. Just 
how much officers want done for the 
community, the customers, the corre 
spondent banks, the tenants of the bank 
building and the rest of the world in 
general needs to be determined. Enough 
bank libraries have been established to 
prove that, even by rendering the slight 
est services to outsiders, good will which 
could not be purchased has resulted. 

Legislation, city, state and Federal, is 
followed. The librarian scans services, 
periodicals, newspapers and pamphlets, 
watching for striking developments in 
business, with particular attention paid 
to local industry, foreign trade and all 
the other allied fields so as to keep her 
officers informed. She frequently fur- 
nishes statistical material for the bank 
economist. The credit department turns 
to the library for many points of infor 
mation. Local facts with historical and 
industrial reprints of advertisements 
showing what representative banks or 
leading businesses are doing in advertis- 
ing, all this and much more is done for 
the advertising division. The library 
may aid in linking two departments more 
closely together and help the travel de- 
partment by furnishing a group of travel 
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His Bank Found 





a Local Bond Market 


HIS bank president in a county 
seat found ample opportunity to 
loan money, but the loans were fre- 
quently slow, and at best their yield 
did not leave much margin after over- 
head and the cost of invested capital. 


In the face of increasing local compe- 
tition, he finally laid the problem be- 
fore this Bank. “In every prosperous 
community,” we told him,“there is a 
potential market for good securities, 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


a large part of which will logically be 
taken over by the local bank that pro- 
vides an adequate investment service.” 


Our Bond Department helped the 
banker to chart his securities market 
and openaselling campaign. Without 
greatly increasing his overhead, he has 
been able to keep large sums of money 
at home and build up an investment 
business that runs into six figures— 
a highly profitable new service. 


1928 


HarRY A. WHEELER 
President 


Cralic B. HAZLEwooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Miss Margaret Reynolds at her desk in the library of the First Wisconsin National 


Bank of Milwaukee, Wis. 


books for the women’s department. Then 
as people wait, and we all know that 
many people use the women’s depart- 
ment as a resting place or waiting place, 
they may turn the pages of a travel 
book. Quite naturally when vacation 
days come they think of the bank’s 
travel department. The trust depart- 
ment, the bond department or any other 
department need facts and find them in 
the library. Employes are aided not 
only by furnishing material relating to 
the day’s work and for their A. I. B. 
courses or university extension work, 
but by furnishing them books for recrea- 
tion. Many a man or woman in an or- 
ganization spends an evening at home 
with a book circulated by that organiza- 
tion’s library. 

A bank library is perhaps a non- 
productive department in the minds of 
some old-fashioned people, but if the 
bank does not boast of a library or a 
librarian who furnishes the facts or the 
frills needed for the many after-dinner 
speeches given by bankers? Who fur- 
nishes the subject matter and sometimes 
the very ideas for newspaper interviews 
and magazine articles? 


Miss Reynolds is librarian of the bank. 


What does it cost to run such a li- 
brary? Think of time as money and 
the library declares dividends over and 
over again. Herbert Hoover in speaking 
of the business library said: “Fact in- 
formation of all kinds must be salvaged 
from a wide variety of sources both in- 
side and outside the organization. The 
function of the business library, as I un- 
derstand it, is to collect and to preserve 
data of value to the business executive 
and to organize this information so that 
it will be available with a minimum of 
delay.” 

Believing that the financial library is 
a real force in the financial world not 
only of today but that it will be a still 
greater force in the financial world of 
tomorrow, the writer has compiled the 
following selected annotated list of titles 
for a bank library. 


GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
BE IN EVERY BANK) 


(SHOULD 


Munn, Glenn G. Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1927. $10.00. 








\Y 





3,000 Laboratory Workers 


... Seeking, Searching 


N the Bell Telephone laboratwries a great scientific staff 
carries on a never-ending quest. With scientific research 
and experiment of the most exacting sort, it leaves no stone 
unturned in its search for mechanisms and methods that will 
better serve the telephone-using public. 
A. T. SF T. facts point to safety in investment: 

A service that is indispensable. @ Earnings that insure 
the safety of dividends. ( Regular dividends for 47 years. 
@, Wide distribution of stock. ( An ownership of over 
g0%% of the combined common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System. @ A business and financial 
structure lasting enough to permit expansion and stable enough 
to make expansion permanent. @ A management conserva- 


tive, yet with foresight and initiative 
Write for booklet ** Some Financial Facts”, 
BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway New York City 
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First encyclopedia of banking and 
finance to be published. It describes 
over 3000 terms relating to banking. 
The text of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act, the Negotiable In- 
struments law and the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act, are features of the encyclo 
pedia. 

Pratt, A. S. & Sons. Pratt's Digest of 
Federal Banking Laws. A. S. Pratt 
& Sons, 1924. $10.00. 

Scott, Herbert, comp. by. English, French 
and German Banking Terms. Bankers 
Publishing Company, 1926. $4.00. 
Banking terms, phrases and corre- 

spondence in English, French and Ger- 

man are arranged in parallel dictionary 
form. An appendix of lesser known 

French and German provincial terms 

and their English equivalents are also in- 

cluded. 

Webster's New International Diction- 
ary. Merriam, 1925. $16.00 cloth. 


World Almanac and Encyclopedia. Is- 
sued annually. New York World, 
$1.00 cloth. 

Chicago Daily News Almanac might 
be substituted for this. 
Commercial Atlas. Rand, 

1927. $18.00. . 

The writer assumes that the bank, no 
matter how small, owns one of the good 
bank directories which are published 
semi-annually. If the institution is small 
it is not necessary to purchase more than 
one directory in two years. She also 
assumes that the annual reports of the 
state banking commissioner, the Comp 
troller of the Currency and the Secre 
tary of the Treasury are received regu- 
larly. 

If possible buy the new international 
encyclopedia, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company. 

The general run of business books is 
improving continually and so many 
more are being published that is is diff- 
cult to even choose a selected list. In 
making purchases always specify that the 
latest edition is desired. 


McNally, 





ACCOUNTING 


Beach, F. L. Bank Systems and Account- 
ing. Ronald, 1927. $6.00. 
Practice of successful banks in all parts 
of the country. 


Curtis & Cooper. Mathematics of Ac- 
counting. Prentice-Hall, 1925. $5.00. 
Practical. 

Kester, R. B. Accounting: Theory and 
Practice. Ronald, 1918-1922. v. 1— 
$3.50, v. 2—$4.50, v. 3—$5.00. 
Much used as a reference work on 

general accounting. 

Millet, J. I. Bank Audits and Examina- 
tions. Ronald, 1927. $6.00. 

A good guide for audits or examina- 
tions in all departments of a bank. 


ADVERTISING AND NEW BUSINESS 
(An) Advertising Production Man. 

Bank Advertising Production. Bankers 

Publishing Company, 1926. $2.50. 

The author whose identity is not re- 
vealed because of the policy of his in- 
stitution, shows in the subject matter 
that he knows the advertising game 
thoroughly. Some material here is not 
to be found elsewhere. 


Chase, M. E. 101 Window Displays for 
the use of banks, trust companies and 
investment institutions, with an in- 
troduction by Gaylord S. Morse, 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1926. 
$5.00. 

This well-illustrated book is 
into three parts: 


I. The why and how of window ad- 
vertising. 

II. What is being done in window 
displays. 

III. What can be done in window dis- 
plays. 

Durstine, R. S. Making Advertisements 
and Making Them Pay. Scribner, 
1920. $3.50. 

A splendid book for one writing copy 
or for one supervising the advertising 
department. 
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Organized 1890 


The Stale Hank 


HAROLD C. RICHARD, President 


15 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Condensed Statement as of the Close of Business, 
December 30th, 1927. 





RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 2..0.....--:cccs:cccccosscccsssscccsescsssssecese $ 88,938,520.23 
U. S. & Municipal Bonds |... 5,949,077.53 
Smost Term Securities 7,590,549.79 
Bonds and Other Securities 5,318,498.53 
NEE AE ne 2,224,745.86 
I I ss catheters 14,464,966.73 
Customers’ Liability, Account of Accept- 
ances, etc. ......... Yn UE nL eee ree ee! es ee 3,704,752.77 
$128,191,111.44 
LIABILITIES 
UN a $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided RI 6,304,459.78 
Remeeve foe Seu, oe. SS .... 255,747.44 
oa Dividend Payable January 3rd, 
a a 200,000.00 
TE RESEEES Seite acer AR RE See ee 112,448,873.74 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc. ................ 3,982,030.48 





$128,191,111.44 


A Comparison of Progress 


Year Ending 
December Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Deposits 


1917 $ 1,938,183 $ 30,640,902 
1922 $ 6,829,613 87,024,850 
1927 11,304,459 112,448,873 


More than 146,000 Individual Depositors 
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Kerman & Griffin. New Business for 
Banks. Prentice-Hall, 1926. $5.00. 
Practical manual, suggestions for both 

large and small banks. Good tips in the 

chapter on Personal Solicitation. 


Long & Farwell. Fundamentals of Finan- 
cial Advertising. Harper, 1927. $4.00. 
Another practical book, chapters on 

every possible phase of financial adver- 

tising. 

MacGregor, T. D. MacGregor’s Book 
of Bank Advertising. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company. New edition in 
preparation. 

The popularity of the earlier book, 
which is now out of print, means that, 
with the new material added, the book 
will be a best seller in the financial 
world. 

MacGregor, T. D. New Business De- 
partment; Its Organization and Oper- 
ation in a Modern Bank. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, 1920. $1.25, 2nd ed. 
All phases treated, full of suggestions. 

Walker, W. E. Walker Course in Bank 
Advertising and New Business 
Work. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1925. $20.00, 24 parts. 

If ever a course in any business subject 
was full of meat this is the one. Being 
thoroughly practical and also possessing 
marked creative ability, the author has 
made countless good suggestions through- 
out the course. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Eliot. Farmer's Campaign for Credit. 
Appleton, 1927. $3.00. Analyzes the 
difficulties of the farmer. 

Ward, R. A. Bank Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1923. $1.25 (Bank department series). 
Author tells how a bank in an agri- 

cultural district may serve the district 

best. Concrete examples of forms, ad- 
vertisements used and press articles are 
reproduced. 


BANKING AND BANKING PRACTICE 


Bergengren, R. F. Co-operative Banking. 
Macmillan, 1923. $3.00. 


Fowler, M. K. Cause of Bank Defalca- 
tions. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1924. $1.50. 

Written to make bank directors realize 
their duty in regard to defalcations and 
to understand conditions which might 
invite defalcations. 

Jamieson, G. W. Practical Banking. 
McGraw-Hill, 1925. $2.00. 

Munn, Glenn G. Encyclopedia of Bank- 
ing and Finance. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1927. $10.00. 

Kilborne, R. D. Principles of Money and 
Banking. Shaw, 1927. $5.00. 
Suggestive and easy to read. 

Knifin, W. H. Jr. Business Man and His 
Bank. McGraw, 1920. $3.00. 
Shows how a business man 

treat his bank. 

Kniffin, W. H. Jr. Commercial Banking. 
McGraw, 1923. $7.00, 2v. 

Splendid material here. 


should 


Langston, L. H. Practical Bank Opera- 
tion. Ronald, 1927. $6.00. 

An exhaustive volume prepared under 
the direction of the educational commit- 
tee of the National City Bank of New 
York. 


Leaf, Walter. Banking. Holt, 1927. 
$1.00 (Home University Library). 
The author until his death served as 

chairman of Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Munn, Glenn G. Paying Tellers’ De- 
partment. Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, 1922. $1.25 (Bank department 
series). 

All the duties of a paying teller are 
outlined here. 

Scott, W. A. Money and Banking. Holt, 
1926. $3.00, 6th ed. 

Still much used by instructors in col- 
lege and business men in general. 


Seward, Anne. Women’s Department; 
with an introduction by Frederick W. 
Gehle. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1924. $1.25 (Bank department series). 
From this book one learns about 

women’s departments in general, as well 

as discovering that the Columbia Trust 
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The Smartest Restaurant on the Atlant 


INCE across the New York 
end of “the longest gang- 
plank in the world”... and 
you’re in Paris. Down the Grand 
Stairway of the Paris into the 
dining salon... and you’re in one 
of the three smartest restaurants 
on the Atlantic. The other two 
also sail via the French Line—the 
France and the Ile de France. 
The service, the atmosphere, 
the food of a smart club .. . so, 
naturally, a crowd perfectly en- 
joying itself, Chic .. . that can’t 


1, 


‘Le PARIS’ 


be matched except on another 
French Liner. Gayety ... unre- 
strained by the presence of out- 
siders. Cuisine ... that doesn’t 
have to pin its faith to restaurant 
French, or a chef in a gilded 
foreign cage where his Gallic soul 
must sulk . . . In short, the Paris 


Freneh Line 


serves the food it does, in the wij 
it does, to the people it doe 
because it couldn’t do anythi 
else and be the Paris at all! 

The French Line’s Weekly & 
press Service is the fastest an 
most direct to London, offerini 
you your choice of three ship 
equally smart and equally wel; 
blessed in the matter of cuisiné 
...at Le Havre de Paris no tram 
ferring to tenders, simply anot 
gangplank, a waiting boat-trail 
...three hours, Paris. 








Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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Company organized the first women’s 

department at its 34th street and Fifth 

Avenue branch in New York City in 

1907. 

Spahr, W. E. Clearing and Collection of 
Checks; introduction by H. Parker 
Willis. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1926. $7.50. 

Begins with the definition of a check, 
gives its history and traces its usage. 
Tables, figures and charts are an addi- 
tion to the text. 


Wright, Ivan. Readings in Money, 
Credit and Banking Principles. Har- 
per, 1926. $3.00. 

BANKING LAW 


Brady, J. E. Law of Bank Checks. Bank- 
ing Law Journal, 1927. $6.50, 2nd ed. 


Paton, T. B. Digest of Legal Opinions. 
A. B. A., 1922. $5.00. 


Pratt, A. S. & Sons. Pratt’s Digest of 
Federal Banking Laws. A. S. Pratt 
& Sons, 1924. $10.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Forgan, J. B. Recollections of a Busy 
Life. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1924. $6.00. 

For over fifty years Mr. Forgan was 
a banker. His autobiography takes him 
from his early banking days in the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis on down 
through his First National days in Chi- 
cago. The volume is fully illustrated. 
Kane, T. P. Romance and Tragedy of 

Banking. Bankers Publishing Com- 

pany, 1922. $5.00, 2v. 

The opening chapter gives the origin 
of the National Bank Act. Then it 
traces the history of the Comptroller of 
the Currency from the days of Hugh 
McCulloch, the firsts Comptroller, 
through the days of Crissinger. The 
author served thirty-six years in the 
Bureau of the Currency and reached al- 
most the topmost office there. 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND BUSINESS 


FORECASTING 
Persons, Foster & Hettinger, editors. 
Problems of Business Forecasting. 


Houghton, 1924. $4.00. 

The theme of the book is the statistical 
basis for analyzing current economic con- 
ditions for the purpose of making fore- 
casts of business activities. 

Snyder, Carl. Business Cycles and Busi- 

ness Measurements. Macmillan, 1927. 

$6.00. 


CORPORATE ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 


Dewing, A. S. Financial Policy of Cor- 
porations. Ronald, 1926. $10.00, re- 
vised and enlarged. 

Covers every aspect of capital struc- 
ture and financing. 

Gerstenberg, C. W. Financial Organiza- 
tion and Management. Prentice-Hall, 
1924. $5.00. 

Exhaustive study, frequent tables and 
charts used. 
CREDIT 


Knifin, W. H. Jr. Commercial Paper. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1920. 
$2.50. 

Schwulst, E. B. Extension of Bank 
Credit. Houghton, 1927. $3.00. 

Munn, Glenn G. Bank Credit Principles 
and Operating Procedure. McGraw 
Hill, 1925. $3.00. 

Good for the beginning banker. 

Prudden, R. F. Bank Credit Investigator. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1922. 
$1.50. 

The development of bank credit work, 

,the organization of a credit department 

are all explained. 

Wall, Alexander. Bankers Credit Man- 
ual. Bobbs,Merrill, 1924. $5.00. 
Good statement analysis material here. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Burgess, W. R. Reserve Banks and the 
Money Market. Harper, 1927. $4.00. 








THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUBURN. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


(NEARING COMPLETION) 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CoO.,Inc. 
ARCHITECTS anD ENGINEERS 
LOWEST 447 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Because of his position in the Federal 
Reserve bank the author has had a chance 
to know not only about the Federal Re- 
serve System of New York but about 
the Federal Reserve System as a whole. 
The book is based upon scientific 
studies of the phases of the operations 
of Federal Reserve which have been 
made by Mr. Burgess and his co- 
workers. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
Questions and Answers on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 1926. 2nd ed. 
free. 


Glass, Carter. Adventures in Construc- 
tive Finance. Doubleday, 1927. $3.00. 
Information-giving book written in 
easy style. 

Willis, H. P. Federal Reserve System. 
Ronald, 1923. $10.00. 

Whole history as well as development 
of the Federal Reserve System given. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND RELATIONS 


Djorup, Christian. Foreign Exchange 
Accounting. Prentice-Hall, 192 6. 
$10.00. 

All phases of foreign exchange ac- 
counting practice described here. 

Escher, Franklin. Elements of Foreign 
Exchange and Foreign Exchange 
Primer. Bankers Publishing Company, 
1923. $1.60. 

Phelps, C. W. Foreign Expansion of 
American Banks. Ronald, 1927. $3.50. 
Story of American branch banking. 


Spalding, W. F. Tate’s Modern Cambist. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1926. 
$10.00. 

A manual of foreign exchange and 
bullion. 


INSTALMENT SELLING 


Seligman, E. R. A. Economics of Instal- 
ment Selling; a study in consumer's 
credit, with special reference to the 
automobile. Harper, 1927. $8.00. 2v. 
First book written on the extent, 

methods and results of instalment sell- 

ing. Invaluable. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Nash, B. D. Investment Banking in Eng- 
land. Shaw, 1924. $1.75. 

A prize monograph. 

Robinson, L. R. Investment Trust Or- 
ganization and Management. Ronald, 
1926. $6.00. 

Underlying principles on which in- 
vestment trusts are organized discussed. 
Speaker, L. M. Investment Trust. Shaw, 

1924. $1.75. 

Another prize monograph. 


INVESTMENTS 


Chamberlain & Edwards. Principles of 
Bond Investment. Holt, 1927. $7.50, 
revised edition: 

As much the bond man’s Bible as 
earlier editions have been, the outstand- 
ing book on investments. 


Edwards, G. W. Investing in Foreign 
Securities. Ronald, 1926. $5.00. 


Davies, A. E. Investments Abroad. 
Shaw, 1927. $4.00. 

Tells experience of the London mar- 
ket. 

Dunn, R. W. American Foreign Invest- 
ments. Huebsch, 1926. $5.00. 

Gives pointers about investments in 
various foreign countries. 

Jordan, D. T. Investments. Prentice- 
Hall, 1922. $4.00, 2nd rev. ed. 
Subject matter treated in simplest con- 

cise manner. 

Rice, S. O. ed. Fundamentals of Invest- 
ment. Shaw, 1925. $5.00. 

Subject matter consists of nineteen let- 
ters given by members of the I. B. A. 
so planned to give young men in the 
investment banking business a chance to 
learn more about the business in which 
they are employed. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Kniffin, W. H. Jr. Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work. Bankers Publishing 
Company, new edition in preparation. 
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Another example of a popular book 
by this popular author. 


STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


Guthmann, H. G. Analysis of Financial 
Statements. Prentice-Hall, 1926. $5.00. 
Part one deals with general methods 

of analysis, while part two deals with the 

analysis of the different types of business. 

Kavanaugh, T. J. Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1924. $2.50. 

Contains creditable chapters on the 
theory and importance of statement 
analysis. 

Stockwell, H. G. How to Read a Profit 
and Loss Statement. Ronald, 1927. 
$4.50. 

Thoroughly discussed. 

How to Analyze a Bank’s Statement. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1927. 
50 cents. 

Clear explanation of all items com- 
posing a bank statement. 
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Wall, Alexander & Dunning, R. W. 
Ratio Analyses of Financial State- 
ments. Harper, 1927. $4.00. 

The importance of ratio assets is a de- 
termining factor in great decisions. Ratio 
analysis is necessary and its use must 
increase. 


TRUST COMPANIES AND TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS 


Stephenson, G. T. Living Trusts; includ- 
ing life insurance trusts. Crofts, 1926. 
$3.75. 

Treats the subjects thoroughly. 


Herrick, Clay. Trust Departments in 
Banks and Trust Companies. McGraw- 
Hill, 1925. $4.00. 

Suggestive chapters dealing with forms 
and records. Good material on com: 
munity trusts. 

Page & Gates. Work of the Corporate 
Trust Departments. Prentice-Hall, 
1927. $5.00. 

All points involved in corporate trust 
departments are carefully outlined. 


SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT (4 - )” yy | Oy 
|BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE : wock ly 1,0, WOMEER AT, {GA “We 3181. 


. Frie6t NATIONALBANK 














ra 





Check for $2,400,000, recently issued by the trust department of the First National 

Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the subscription account of the recently organized 

Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company. The bank was the stock subscription agent 

for the stock issue, which was greatly over-subscribed. The check represents the 
full amount subscribed. 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 





By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 





THe BANKERS MaGaziINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. Questions 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is not one of 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THe BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 








UESTION: What plan do you think 

is a safe one to follow by a bank that 
does not take construction mortgages and 
is frequently called upon to finance build- 
ers during the construction period and to 
take a mortgage on completion? These 
builders lack the capital to finance to 
completion themselves and we do not 
care to lend them, on their own paper, 
a sufficient amount for them to handle 
the operations? L. w, & 


ANSWER: There are many banks 
like yourself that do not care to take con- 
struction mortgages and do not have the 
facilities to properly handle them. Con- 
struction mortgages require considerable 
time for inspection purposes and a pecu- 
liar knowledge of building operations. 
The volume being small, the bank cannot 
afford to give the time to the few in- 
stances that arise. That, however, is the 
only safe way to handle the transaction. 
Where the bank has sufficient confidence 
in the character of the builder and also 
feels that the title to the property is in 
good condition, it may be willing to 
work out a different scheme. Where 
these factors apply, the bank might be 
reasonably safe in having the bond and 
mortgage for the full amount immedi- 
ately executed and put on file. It could 
then advance money from time to time to 
the builder on a note using the mortgage 
as security therefor. These notes could 
be demand notes. When the place is 
completed and the final advance made, 
the bank should secure proper mechanics 


4 


releases and it can then transfer the notes 
to the mortgage loan. Of course, in 
operating on such a basis, the bank must 
be reasonably sure before it starts that 
the title is in good shape, that the build- 
er is responsible and knows his business, 
that he is worthy of reasonable unsecured 
credit, that he is of such caliber as to see 
that the money is properly used and that 
he is properly released by sub-contractors 
as he pays them. This is not an ideal 
method but is a method that can be used 
in some instances where the bank feels 
the business is worth while and is willing 
to assume a resonable risk. 


QUESTION: What is meant by the 
term “anticipation?” I have seen this 
used from time to time and have never 
been able to get its correct meaning. It 
is used considerably in reports on whole- 
sale dry goods companies. For instance, 
the report will say “We sell them up to 
$5000, they are prompt and sometimes 
anticipate.” H. A. B. 


ANSWER: This term is prevalent 
where dating terms are used. Where 
goods are sold on a basis such as 2 per 
cent. 10 days, *0 extra. This means 
that from the date of invoice the pur- 
chaser really has 70 days to pay and at 
any time between the sixtieth and 
seventieth day if payment be made, he 
is allowed to deduct 2 per cent discount 
from the face of the bill. If the bill be 
paid between the first day and the sixty- 
first day, he can take off the 2 per cent 
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Che Chase National Bank 


Of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Statement of Condition at close of Business December 31, 1927 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 226,685,322.54 
Loans and Discounts ........ 582,289,180.56 
U. S. Government Securities 105,784,411.83 
Other Securities .................. 34,734,849.58 
Bank Buildings .................... 8,372,342.27 
Redemption Fund—vU. 8. 

SOI gs cccssncccenateiacecsennnes 124,875.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 

Liability -.....$63,864,002.04 

Less Amount 

in Portfolio 21,727,239.45 42,136,762.59 
Other Assets 1,164,982.94 


$1,001,292,727.31 


LIABILITIES 


SIO ciissiaininscscuiescenidenelinetanebeatal $  50,000,000.00 
Surplus ............. in 40,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 15,674,848.89 





Reserved for Taxes, In- 
terest, ote. ........................ 

Dividend Pay able January 
> 2a ,400,000.00 

Deposits .. Scans 298. 339, 491.96 

Due to Federal Reserve 
Bank 


3,947,221.87 


25,000,000.00 


Circulating “Notes ‘ 2,428,900.00 
Acceptances $65,447, 709.22 
Less Amount 
3,720,469.77 


in Portfolio 21,727,239.45 


Acceptances, Bills,  etce., 
Sold with Endorsement 
Other Liabilities <—_ 


26,389,192.16 
392,602.66 





$1,001,292,727.31 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 
JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER 
EDWARD T. NICHOLS 
Vice-President, Great Northern Railway 
Company 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Lowry & Company, Inc. 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 
¥ERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 
REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 
F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co, 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 
President, Blair & Co., Inc. 
MALCOLM G. CHACE 
THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
AMOS L. BEATY 
JOHN McHUGH 
President 
WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 
WILLIAM A. JAMISON 
Arbuckle Bros. 
L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. ; 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
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for discount and, in addition, deduct 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum for the number of days the bill 
has to run. If, for example, he paid on 
the tenth day, he would deduct interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for 
60 days in addition to the regular 2 per 
cent discount. We trust that this will 


clear the matter up in your mind. 


QUESTION: What relation does life 
insurance have to credit? How much 
emphasis do you believe a banker could 
place on life insurance in considering an 
application for credit? Can you refer 
me to any material on the subject, “life 
insurance and its relation to credit?” 


J. C. M. 
ANSWER: Life insurance has as 


much relation to credit as the individual 
banker gives to it. Considerable em- 
phasis can be based on life insurance by 
a banker but, no doubt, there are many 
bankers who give little, if any, consider- 
ation to this important factor. You are 
probably well aware that the most im- 
portant features in credit are character 
and ability. If these two features 
measure up well in the individual risk 
and, in addition, there is ample security 
from the standpoint of financial respon- 
sibility, the same need for life insurance 
does not exist as in the case where there 
is plenty of character and ability but 
little financial responsibility. In this 
latter case, the banker does not question 
but that, should the individual or indivi- 
duals with whom he is dealing continue 
in good health, in their ability to make 
money and in their moral worth, the 
loan would be paid. The question, how- 
ever, over which he is most naturally 
concerned is whether they will be able 
to continue their good management, by 
reason of good health and immunity 
from accidents, until they have had op- 
portunity to take care of the obligation. 

Life insurance or business protection 
insurance affords a splendid basis to in- 
sure this hazard and guarantee the re- 
payment of the loan. Another possi- 
bility to guarantee repayment is through 
the indorsement of another party, pos- 


sessed of ample financial responsibility. 
The individual, of course, is far better 
off in being able to secure credit by his 
own means than by requesting another 
individual to assist him. It is probably 
true enough to say that many bankers 
have not considered the importance of 
life insurance and its relation to credit, 
in spite of the fact that there have been 
many important examples where life in- 
surance has proved of great value in the 
extension of credit. In the case of the 
individual’s earning ability, it is, of 
course, based upon his personality, char- 
acter and ability. Much business comes 
to him because of his personality, what 
he is and the friends he has. He enjoys a 
splendid reputation and capitalizes on it 
through his business. In the event of his 
death, all of this is immediately sub 
tracted and in many cases the business 
becomes of practically no value and the 
good-will at that time is perhaps al- 
most worthless. His estate is probably able 
to realize a little on the sale of the busi- 
ness but, very likely, nothing for good- 
will, and in many instances not even the 
full value for the tangible assets. There 
may be forced liquidations to meet the 
demand of creditors who were willing 
to extend credit based upon their know- 
ledge of his ability during his lifetime, 
and they are uncertain as to how the 
person who will conduct the business 
will succeed in its operation. 

Life insurance provides means where- 
by heirs are placed in a position to liqui- 
date pressing debts at the time of the in- 
dividual’s decease, furnish cash for the 
continuance of the business and thereby 
make it possible to conduct the business 
until such time as a satisfactory liqui- 
dation or the sale of the business can be 
effected. Life insurance also is con- 
stantly forming a “back-log” in the 
form of security, which will enable the 
individual to raise cash at a time when 
rw usual and ordinary methods might 
ail. 

In other words, life insurance is con- 
stantly accumulating cash equity against 
which the insurance company is readily 
willing to loan and this provides the 
means to raise cash in a period when 
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RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $14,279,362.82 
United States, New York State and Other Bonds 

and Federal Reserve Bank Stock 0.000000... 7,803,986.81 
EE AER 38,745,463.30 
Customers Liability a/c Acceptances 000000002000... 874,621.92 
ee ec S| ree 295,000.00 
Bank Building and Safe Deposit Vaults —........ 379,409.15 
NE RE RETR eee ee ere ee es 160,012.68 
Ten TUNG nh ee $62,537,856.68 

LIABILITIES 
i a ...$ 3,500,000.00 
Surplus and Individual Profits 3,167,092.21 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Unearned Discount, etc. 412,914.96 
ETT 925,671.85 
Loans for a/c Customers 2.0220.......-.:ccscccceseceeeeee: ala 295,000.00 
a til lad 54,237,177.66 
Total Liabilities 200... " $62,537,856.68 
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money cannot be secured from other 
sources. These same reasons apply, in 
a similar sense, in the case of partner- 
ships and corporations. It is not un- 
common in the case of a partnership 
that inadequate provision is made for 
the return of one partner’s interest in 
the event of his death, by means of a 
substantial amount of life insurance on 
the life of each partner, one partner’s 
policy made payable to the other. In 
the event of the death of one, the re- 
maining partner is provided with money 
with which to buy out the interest of 
the deceased partner. This does not in- 
terfere with the normal continuance of 
the business and does not work any hard- 
ships to the remaining partner. However, 
in some instances, the deceased partner's 
interest may pass into hands not al- 
together friendly, perhaps, to rela- 
tives who will only hamper the suc- 
cessful continuance of the business. Also, 
because of one partner's financial re- 
sponsibility being taken out of the busi- 
ness, creditors may be less willing to con- 
tinue and the remaining partner is ham- 
pered inthis direction. 

This also applies in the case of the 
corporation; controlling stock may pass 
into unfriendly hands or to those un- 
familiar with the conduct of the bus- 
iness, in the event of the death of the 
controlling stockholder, and the busi- 
ness may be hindered in many directions. 
Also, many corporations feel that their 
success is particularly bound up with 
one or more individuals and that their 
continued success is based upon the con- 
tinued activities of these individuals. As 
they cannot assure themselves that the 
individual will be able to continue until 
a proper successor is secured for him, 
they seek to offset any loss that might be 
incurred due to his death by taking a 
substantial amount ot life insurance 
upon his life, payable to the corporation. 
In every respect it is essential that the 
manpower and brains of the company 


be insured, as is the real estate and 
equipment. It is easier to replace build- 
ings and equipment than it is to replace 
the ability and brains of an organization. 

From the foregoing you will get an 
idea of the important part life insurance 
plays in the normal conduct of business 
and the extension of credit. There are 
many bankers and business men who do 
not weigh these important factors, with 
the consequence that many times life 
insurance is not given the consideration 
it merits. The writer knows of no par- 
ticular material to refer you to on the 
subject, but it is covered in a brief way 
in several books on the subject of credit 
and you will also find several of the im- 
portant insurance companies publish 
pamphlets relative to business protection 
insurance. 


(Continued from page 10) 


will follow their predecessors down the 
abyss of time. Into it some are already 
declared to be slipping America, young 
and strong, is not even approaching the 
fatal chasm. 

If the sources of national decay could 
be clearly ascertained, an antidote for 
them might likewise be found. Some 
of the causes that weaken the mental 
and physical fiber of individuals, and 
thus of nations, are plain enough. States- 
men and moralists point these out, but 
with less effect upon the popular mind 
than is cesirable. 

To say that greater collective wisdom 
is needed in this country is by no means 
to fail in appreciation of the remarkable 
progress our people have made and are 
still making. But nevertheless we are 
indulging in various forms of foolish- 
ness (which need not be enumerated) 
to an extent greater than can be afforded 
even by so rich a nation as the United 
States of America. 

















The BANK of AMERICA 
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RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Federal Reserve and Other 
Banks . . . $ 32,825,785.53 

Exchanges for Cheating Stease 2 47-408,891.26 

Loans and Discounts . . ae a 88,920,532 91 

Securities . . ee ee eee ee 5,962,805.37 

Banking Houses, Equity eae ee oe eee 4,642,883.00 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . $11,966,204.28 

Less Anticipations . <e 558,370.43 11,407,833.85 

Customers’ Liability sales boon of Credit 3,150,101.56 

Accrued Interest Receivable i. « 270,574.12 
$194, 589,407.60 407.60 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . . . « «+ « «  $6,500,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits caeeteY nO 5,338,171-11 $ 11,838,171.11 

Dividend No. 166, payable stil 3, 1928 . 195,000.00 

Unearned Discount. . . . — ; 178,696 28 

Reserve for Taxes, etc... . . ..... 112,122.43 

Deposits . . A 167,009,212.82 

Acceptances Cuntunding - ate ae’ ea 11,966,204.28 

Letters of Credit . . . . ... ' 3,150,101.56 

Accrued Interest Payable . . . . . . . 139,899.12 
$194.589,407.60 

Commercial Banking since 1812 Direct Foreign Banking since 1814 


Trust Department Organized 1888 


MANHATTAN BROOKLYN 
44 Wall Street, corner William 166 Montague Street, corner Clinton 
257 Broadway, opposite City Hall 569 Fulton Street, opp. Hanover Place 
21 East goth Street, at Madison Ave. 934 Third Avenue, in Bush Terminal 
8 Broadway, Produce Exchange Building 41 Washington Ave., cor. Flushing Ave 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE BOND 
MARKET 


By C. W. SILLs 
Vice-President, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


the total financing in the American 

market has exceeded that of the 
previous year and also set a new high 
peace-time record for volume. When 
the final figures for 1927 are tabulated, 
the grand total of corporation and Gov- 
ernment financing will prove to have 
been well over nine billions of dollars— 
perhaps nine and a half billions. This 
1927 grand total was at least 20 per 
cent. above the previous record set in 
1926. But more significant still, it ex- 
ceeded the five year average (1922 to 
1926) by almost 50 per cent. 

Bond financing, like total financing for 
1927, stands out as an all-time record, 
the figures in this class alone overtop- 
ping the total of stock and bond finan- 
cing combined for 1926. The 1927 vol- 
ume of bond financing was approxi- 
mately $7,750,000,000. This is a 27 
per cent. increase over 1926, and a 47 
per cent. increase over the previous five- 
year average. 

A somewhat smaller share of the total 
bond financing for 1927 went into new 
capital than for the previous year. Re- 
funding operations claimed 12 per cent. 
of the total, as opposed to 8.4 per cent. 
in 1926 and 11.1 per cent. for the aver- 
age of five preceding years. 

What share of the total financing of 
the year was in stocks, and what per 
cent. in bonds? This is always a question 
of general interest. In 1927 approxi- 
mately 82.4 per cent. was in the form of 
bonds, and 17.6 per cent. in stocks. This 
does not mean, of course, that the aver- 
age corporation secured more than four- 
fifths of its capital through bonds and 
only one-fifth through the sale of stock, 
because a large volume of small corpor- 
ate financing never comes to the market, 
while many of the larger concerns do 
their borrowing publicly but sell stock 
issues directly to customers and present 


‘OR the fourth consecutive year 


shareholders. Moreover, a considerable 
part of these bond figures represent the 
borrowings of American and Canadian 
cities and also include a substantial vol- 
ume of foreign government and muni- 
cipal loans. 


STOCKS AND BONDS KEEP SAME RELA- 
TIVE PROPORTION 


There was little change from 1926 in 
the proportion of capital raised as be- 
tween stocks and bonds. In that year 
82 per cent. of the total was from bonds. 
The five year average was also very 
similar, with 84 per cent. coming from 
bonds and 16 per cent. from stocks. 

Since the normal experience is to find 
stock financing expanding dispropor- 
tionately in prosperous years and new 
capital harder to secure at other times 
except on conservative mortgages, the 
present even tenor of this division be- 
tween stock and bond distribution seems 
to give added support to the belief that 
business “cycles” are not disturbing us 
so violently as formerly. It also seems 
to prove that despite conditions which 
are usually accompanied by such abuses, 
the present is comparatively free from 
large-scale fraudulent stock promotions. 

There are two sides to this vast pic- 
ture of bond financing in the United 
States. On the one side, we see it as 
the most colossal borrowing enterprise 
which the peace-time world has ever 
known. On the other side, however 
it is a lending situation. This is per- 
haps the most amazing side of the pic- 
ture. How and where was it possible 
for the American people to get such an 
enormous amount of capital to lend in 
1927—through the purchase of bonds? 

About one-eighth of this vast sum— 
as pointed out above— was refunding. 
This means, of course, that the lenders 
did not have to offer new capital; mere- 
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ly, in effect, that they extended the time 
ot payment on previous loans. But the 
balance, or new capital loaned in 1927, 
was approximately $6,000,000,000. 
Where did it come. from? There are 
three principal parts to this explanation. 


WHERE DO THESE VAST SUMS COME 
FROM? 


The American people were able to 
lend six billions of dollars of new funds 
last year, only because they consumed 
less than they produced by at least that 
figure. That is the basis of it all. There 
has been an enormous and rapid ac- 
cumulation of surplus goods—wealth 
—in this country such as the world has 
never known before. 


(a) Much of this increased surplus 
and loanable wealth has been due to 
greater efficiency and steadier produc- 
tion in manufacturing. In other words, 
the national surplus which the manufac- 
turing processes contribute has been in 
larger total volume than ever before. 

(b) Agriculture and mining sur- 
pluses have also increased by more efh- 
cient methods and through a_ broader 
visioned co-ordination of these natural 
resources and their development. 

(c) Added to the above increases in 
national surplus is the total of imports 
which have come to us from abroad as 
payment of interest and profits on our 
loans and investments in foreign lands. 


Thus the people of the United States 
have been able to loan vaster amounts of 
capital this year than ever before, simply 
because they have accumulated more sur- 
plus from the above sources, (a), (b), 
and (c), than ever before. In addition, 
however, other factors of great impor- 
tance have made it easy for them to 
lend this capital. 


LARGE VOLUME OF CURRENCY AIDS 
LENDING 


(1) The amount of gold in this 
country and the volume of paper cur- 
rency is so great that all kinds of bus- 


iness are convenienced and lending is 
especially facilitated. 

(2) The credit machinery of the 
country is broadening constantly, and 
this helps even in the distribution of 
bonds. Almost anybody can buy se- 
curities these days when $100 is a suffi- 
cient down payment on a $1000 bond 
and the balance can be paid out of cur- 
rent income. 

(3) The Government is releasing 
almost a billion dollars each year in pay- 
ing off the public debt. This money as 
released tends to float into the market 
for other types of bonds. 

(4) There is an enormous “back- 
log” of potential bond purchase money 
in the form of time-deposits in the banks 
of this country. This is estimated at 
almost $26,000,000,000—enough to pur- 
chase the total bond offerings over a 
three-year period. 


Thus we have in recent years not only 
the largest annual accumulation of sur- 
plus capital goods that the country has 
ever known, and which, because of the 
almost universal corporate form of in- 
dustry, is distributed to the people in 
the form of money and funds which are 
in convenient form to invest in bonds; 
but, second the money and currency of 
the country are in larger volume than 
ever before, and this “greases the 
wheels” of credit and greatly facilitates 
all these transactions. In the third place, 
along with the ability to do so, there is 
an ever broadening inclination on the 
part of the banks, institutions, and in- 
dividuals of all classes to invest their 
surplus in the form of bonds. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 


Where does all the new wealth go? 
Who is it that borrows and puts all this 
new capital to work? 

Private industry borrows about two- 
thirds of this vast fund each year and 
offers corporate bonds to the investor in 
return. Every form of manufacturing, 
trade, transportation and finance is rep 
resented among the long list of corpora- 
tions who thus come into the market and 
borrow capital for expansion, repair and 
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Chicago connection. 








WE cordially invite the business of any bank 
contemplating a change in its local corre- 
spondent or having need for an additional 


It will find us equipped to render every reason- 
able service expected of any good bank. In 
addition there is to be considered the personal, 
individual treatment accorded every item of 
business entrusted to us. 


Commercial Banking Department 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $8,000,000 
NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 














replacement in their respective enter- 
prises. The other one-third of bor- 
rowing in the American market is on 
behalf of various types of government. 
American and Canadian municipalities 
have led this list for some time past, 
with foreign governments borrowing 
also in considerable volume. 

The public utilities are at present the 
largest borrowers of capital. During 
1927, the electric, gas, water, telephone, 
street railway, and other public utilities 
found it necessary to put approximately 
$1,190,000,000 of new capital to work. 
When we include their large refund- 
ing operations for the year, the total 
utility bond financing approaches the 
$2,000,000,000 mark and is around 24 
per cent. of the total bond financing un 
dertaken in the country. 

The utilities increased their borrow- 
ing in 1927 over 1926 by nearly 
$400,000.000. In spite of this, however, 
their total for each year was approxi- 
mately the same percentage of the grand 
total of bond financing in the country. 
It is recognized by all who are familiar 


with things financial that the public util- 
ities have been growing faster than the 
average of all industries and that fcr some 
time at least, they will continue to need 
a large amount of capital—for the ex- 
pansion of present services, for replace- 
ments and for interconnecting present 
systems. There is, however, a growing 
tendency among the public utilities to 
secure a somewhat greater share of their 
necessary funds through stock financing. 
In 1926 approximately 25 per cent. of 
their new capital was secured this way, 
while in 1927 29 per cent. came through 
the sale of stock. 


MUNICIPALS FALLING OFF PROPORTION- 
ATELY 


The next classification in the bond 
market, in volume of demand for funds, 
is the municipals. This group borrowed 
approximately one-fifth of the total last 
year, or $1,500,000,000. This is but 
a slight increase over the 1926 figure, 
when the municipals came to the market 
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for $1,450,000,000. It is also quite 
well in line with the average demand 
from this source over the five-year per- 
New York iod (1922 to 1926), which was $1,400,- 
TITLE anp MORTGAGE cc re 
COMPANY s compared with the other principa 





STATEMENT OF 
Decemser 31, 1927 


Shows 


Capital Funds 
$43,859,851.48 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Capital . . $15,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 20,000,000.00 
Undivided 

Profits . 8,859,851.48 


Total . . . $43,859,851.48 





This is the largest guar- 
antee fund of its kind in 
America. A surplus to 
Policy-holders and _pro- 
tection for its Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Securities 


New York 
TITLE anp MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Main Office 
135 Broadway, New York City 











borrowers in the market, however, the 
municipals are actually falling off. 
While they took 20 per cent. of the total 
in 1927, they had previously offered 23 
per cent. of all the bonds in 1926, and 
almost 27 per cent. in the five-year per- 
iod mentioned. The trend is manifestly 
downward in the offerings of municipals. 
On the other hand, the demand for this 
classification is increasing among inves 
tors—partly, at least, due to the 
dwindling amount of available Govern- 
ment bonds. The proof of this has been 
a steady rise in price in recent years. 
During the last season this rise has been 
particularly pronounced. 

Foreign bond financing is the most 
difficult of all classes to appraise pre- 
cisely—the field is so all-inclusive. The 
total volume of foreign financing shows 
a steady increase (the final total for 1927 
will be about $1,500,000,000), but 
in percentage relation to the grand total 
of borrowing in the American market 
the foreigns have stood still. For 1927, 
their per cent. of the total was 19.5, 
while for 1926 it was 19.2. 

Foreign countries have been coming to 
America for about $1,000,000,000 a 
year recently. Germany and other 
European people who lost much wealth 
in the war have been the largest borrow- 
ers, but indications now are that the de- 
mand from these sources will not be so 
heavy in the future. South American 
countries have recently become borrow- 
ers in large volume here and they wil 
apparently continue to be so. Still, the 
smaller populations there can hardly be 
expected to take any such volume of 
funds as has Europe. Unless Russia 
or some of the populous Asiatic coun- 
tries get into position soon to borrow in 
this market, it seems entirely probable 
that the volume of foreign financing of- 
fered here will not increase much 
further, and may even fall off substan- 
tially. 
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REAL ESTATE BORROWING DEFINITELY 
LESS 


Real estate is another classification 
which is on the decline in public 
borrowing at present. Final figures for 
1927 will show not more than 
$600,000,000 of bond financing. This 
is $75,000,000 less than was brought in- 
to the market last year, and $100,000,000 
less than in 1925. As is well known, 
the building operations of the country 
have not fallen off in anything like 
this proportion, but for various reasons 
there has been a decreasing percentage 
of the grand total of contruction financed 
through public offerings of bonds in the 
last few years. 

The railroads show a large increase 
for 1927 in their volume of bond finan- 
cing. They also show a substantial gain 
in their percentage of the grand total 
volume for the country. Railroad com- 
panies took approximately $800,000,000 
in their bond borrowing this last year, 
but almost half of this was refunding. 
Our estimated total of new railway 
bond financing is only $420,000,000 
which is less than the five-year average 
of $464,000,000. Indicative of their 
generally strengthened position is the 
fact that some of the prosperous roads 
are now inclined to seek a part of their 
new capital through the issue of stock. 

Farm loan financing through the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan banks and the Joint 
Stock Land banks has gained somewhat 
over 1926, but the 1927 figure is much 
below the average for recent years. The 
1927 gain over a year ago was, however, 
largely due to refunding at lower in- 
terest rates. The volume of new capital 
borrowing for the two years stands at 
approximately the same figure—$90,000,- 
000. In contrast to this, however, the 
average farm loan borrowings from 
1922 to 1926 were $224.000,000. By 
and large, the farmers of the country are 
now more prosperous than they have 
been for some time, and are paying off 
loans rather than borrowing, so there is 
little, if any, expansion to be expected 
here in the near future, unless it might 
come from continuation of refunding op- 
erations. 




















The symbol of forty-eight 
years of banking progress. 
Location—LaSalle and 
Monroe Streets. Occupancy 
April, 1928. 


A New Home 
— for An Old Bank 


The new State Bank Building 
—"‘in the heart of things finan- 
cial” —will be an outstanding 
landmark on LaSalle Street. 
Out-of-town bankers are in- 
vited to inspect the commodi- 
ous banking rooms and make 
use of the comprehensive facil- 
ities for transacting every 
phase of banking. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 
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The general industries, not included 
above, are coming to constitute one of 
the largest classes of borrowers in the 
bond market. If industry continues to 
be as well stabilized as it has for the 
last five years, more and more of the 
large corporations will have credit re- 
cords and operating ratios which will 
warrant the public issue of bonds. This 
type of enterprise has long been accus- 
tomed to secure most of its capital 
through stock issues and by borrowing at 
the banks. The recent tendency has 
been toward increased long-term borrow- 
ing, as opposed to commercial credits. 
There is, however, no present indication 
of a rapid industrial expansion, so it 
seems probable that the volume of funds 
demanded from this quarter will not in- 
crease perceptibly faster than the total 
volume of the market. It is not likely, 
therefore, to greatly affect bond prices, 
nor trend of interest rates. 

Let us summarize the borrowing side 
of the bond market. It tends to divide 
itself into three groups: (1) Those 
classes which may be expected to increase 
their reliance on the bond market and 
demand more funds from year to year. 
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This is a very limited group, confined 
to certain lines in the industrial field. 
(2) Those classes which may be expec- 
ted to continue their present relative de- 
mand for long-term funds. This in- 
cludes the public utilities, the railroads, 
and possibly the foreign group. (3) 
Those which are likely to furnish a de- 
creasing volume of opportunity for in- 
vestment. Here we find the municipals, 
the farm loan borrowers and real estate. 

There is substantial reason for believ- 
ing that, in sum total, the above three 
groups will tend to cancel each other’s 
variation from the present volume of de- 
mand for long-term financing. At least 
it does not seem probable that the re- 
cent rapid expansion of long-term bor- 
rowing will continue at such a record- 
breaking pace. 

On the other hand—the lending side 
of the picture—it appears that the supply 
of new surplus capital seeking invest- 
ment can hardly fail to continue to ac- 
cumulate in a volume which assures at 
least a plentiful supply for all legitimate 
borrowing. Over a period of nearly 
seven years now, the supply of loanable 
funds in this country has been accumu- 
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OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT DAILY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
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Germantown Office 
5708 Germantown Ave. 
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lating somewhat faster than the demand 
for them at current interest rates. The 
result has been that lenders and invest- 
ors have been compelled to accept a con- 
stantly diminishing rate of return in 
order to find a market for their whol 
surplus. Interest rates, in consequence, 
have seen a gradual decrease during this 
recent past, and bond prices have ad- 
vanced proportionately. 

All the present trend in industry is 
toward more economy and efficiency ir 
production and marketing, with nar- 
rower margins but increasingly greater 
volume of total output. This surt of de- 
velopment—-barring unexpected disturb- 
ances of a severe nature—will doubtless 
increase the surpluses of wealth in the 
country, and thus of savings available 
for investment. In addition, the surplus 
coming to us from abroad as interest and 
profits on our investments in foreign 
countries is practically certain to grow 
in volume as our loans and other invest- 
ments increase. So much for the general 
surplus of loanable wealth. 

Our supply of gold in America is now 


being somewhat reduced by remittances 
to foreign centers, but little or no fear 
is felt that this supply will decrease in 
such extreme volume as to handicap our 
currency facilities. Moreover, as these 
foreign nations and customers of Amer- 
ica become more firmly established in 
their currency stabilization by these new 
additions to their gold supply, it is to be 
expected that positive benefits will ac- 
crue to our own tiade and prosperity. 

The financial and general credit situa- 
tion in the United States is in a par- 
ticularly sound and healthy condition 
and able to facilitate all the normal 
financing which the market may de- 
mand. Hence, with the trend of bond 
borrowings indicating nc great accelera- 
tion in volume for the near future, and 
the supply of surpius capital apparently 
increasing-—as for sevecal years past— 
somewhat faster than this demand, it is 
dificult to conclude otherwise than that 
the trend wf interest rates will continue 
downward through the coming year, 
with a corresponding rise in the level of 
bond prices. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


FAILURE OF BANK AFTER COL- 
LECTING CASH WARRANT 


Vermont Loan & Trust Co. v. First Nat. 
Bank of Cheyenne, Supreme Court 
of Wyoming, 260 Pac. Rep. 

534. 


\X J HERE a bank collects-a cash 
warrant by receiving a check 
on itself in payment and fails 

before remitting to the owner of the 

cash warrant, the owner will be entitled 
to a preference in payment over other 
creditors. 

In this case, the plaintiff trust com- 
pany, being the holder of a cash warrant 
for $4698, issued by the state of 
Wyoming, and payable to the plaintiff, 
forwarded it for collection. The war- 
rant passed through a number of banks 
and finally came to the hands of the de- 
fendant bank. The defendant present- 
ed the warrant for payment and re- 
ceived from the state treasurer his check 
on the defendant for the amount. The 
check was charged against the state 
treasurer's account and the defendant 
remitted by its draft on another bank. 
Before this draft was presented for pay- 
ment, the defendant failed. It was held, 
under the rule stated, that the plaintiff 
was a_ preferred creditor and entitled, 
as such, to payment ahead of the other 
creditors of the failed bank. 

Action by the Vermont Loan & Trust 
Company against the First National 
Bank of Cheyenne and another. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendants ap- 
peal. Affirmed. 


KIMBALL, J. The plaintiff, Ver- 
mont Loan & Trust Company, of 
Spokane, Wash., having a claim in the 
sum of $4698 against the defendant, the 
insolvent First National Bank of 
Cheyenne, obtained in this action a 
judgment for the amount, which was de- 
clared to be a preferred claim entitled to 
payment ahead of claims of the general 
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creditors. The defendant bank and its 
receiver have appealed. 

The only contested point was the 
right to a preference. The case was 
heard on an agreed statement of facts. 
The plaintiff was the owner and holder 
of a cash warrant of the State of 
Wyoming in the sum of $4698, payable 
to plaintiff. About the Ist of July, 1924, 
plaintiff placed the warrant in the hands 
of the Old National Bank of Spokane 
for collection. By that bank the war- 
rant was sent to the Spokane branch »t 
the Federal Reserve Bank, which in turn 
sent it to the Omaha branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, by whom it was re- 
ceived July 5, 1924. The Omaha branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, on July 6, 
1924, sent the warrant for collection to 
the defendant bank, after indorsing it 


thus: 


“Pay to the order of any bank or 
banker for collection and remittance. All 
prior indorsements guaranteed. July 5, 
1924. Omaha Branch Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City.” 


The warrant was received by the de- 
fendant bank July 7, 1924. On the 
same day the state treasurer, whose duty 
it was to pay the warrant, did so by 
giving his check on the defendant 
bank, with whom he had on deposit 
more than sufficient funds to make the 
payment. The check was charged against 
the state treasurer’s account, and for the 
amount so collected the defendant bank 
then, on the same day, issued and trans- 
mitted to the Omaha branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank a draft drawn on the 
Omaha National Bank. The draft was 
received by the Omaha branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank on the afternoon 
or evening of July 8 and presented for 
payment the following day. Before its 
presentation, payment thereof had been 
stopped by a national bank examiner, 
who, on July 9, had taken charge of the 
defendant bank, which was then insol- 
vent and soon passed into the hands of 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition 

December 31st, 1927 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve and Other Banks$14,847,383.10 
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the receiver. When the state treasurer 
gave his check in payment of the war- 
rant, and at all times thereafter, the 
amount of money in the vaults of the 
defendant bank and taken over by the 
receiver was greatly in excess of the 
amount of the plaintiff's claim. 

It is conceded that, under the law in 
this state as announced in Foster v. 
Rincker, 4 Wyo. 484, 35 P. 470, fol- 
lowed in Lusk Development & Improve- 
ment Co. v. Giinther, 32 Wyo. 294, 232 
P. 518, if the state treasurer had handed 
to the defendant bank the actual cash in 


payment of the warrant, the bank then 
would have held the collected moneys as 
a trust fund although they were imme- 
diately mingled with moneys belonging 
to the bank. And it is further conceded 
that, if the warrant had been so collect- 
ed, the facts stipulated are sufficient, 
under the principles announced in State 
v. Foster, 5 Wyo. 199, 38 P. 926, 29 
L. R. A. 226, 63 Am. St. Rep. 47, and 
Lusk Development & Improvement Co. 
vy. Giinther, supra, to prove that the 
trust fund has come into the possession 
of the receiver, and it would follow that 
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plaintiff's claim should have preference 
over the claims of general creditors. 


{1} We are not asked to overrule the 
foregoing cases, and the principles which 
they announce must be considered as set- 
tled in this jurisdiction. It is contended, 
however, that those principles are not ap- 
plicable to a case where the collection is 
made by a check on the collecting bank. 

It is further conceded, as we under- 

stand, both by counsel for the receiver 
and by some of the authorities on which 
he relies, that, if the state treasurer had 
demanded the cash for his check and on 
receiving the cash had immediately re- 
turned it to the bank in payment of the 
warrant, the bank then, under the above 
cited cases, would have held the money 
as a trust fund, which, being traced into 
the hands of the receiver, could be re- 
covered as a preferred claim. As the 
money to meet the state treasurer’s check 
was in the vaults of the bank when the 
check was presented, we must assume 
that the state treasurer might have taken 
the money out and paid the warrant in 
cash. The bank was authorized to col- 
lect the warrant in money only, and the 
transactions of July 7, 1924, were in 
legal effect a collection of the mcney. 
‘Wagner v. Spaeth (Wyo.) 254 P. 123; 
‘American National Bank v. Miller, 229 
U. S. 517, 33 S. Ct. 883, 57 L. Ed. 
1310. 

2, 3} While the defendant bank held 
the warrant there can be no doubt that 
the relation between the bank and the 
plaintiff was that of agent and principal. 
That relation, under the law in this 
jurisdiction, would continue after the 
collection was made, and the collected 
moneys were just as much the property 
of the principal as the warrant itself was. 
Foster v. Rincker, 4 Wyo. at page 491, 
35 P. 471. We are asked to hold that 
this rule fails of application here because 
the state treasurer did not go through 
the formality of having the money passed 
over the counter to him and then pass- 
ing it back. 

There are many cases holding that 
the relation of principal and agent exist- 
ing between the owner and the collect- 
ing bank is changed to that of debtor 


and creditor when the money is collect- 
ed. In most of these cases the note was 
sent for “collection and credit,” or with 
the understanding that the proceeds were 
to be retained and used for a time by 
the collecting bank. Such cases are not 
opposed to the views of this court, as 
heretofore expressed. 

There are other cases holding to the 
general proposition that the bank, upon 
receipt of the money due its principal, 
becomes a debtor instead of a fiduciary. 
From the fact that the collection is sent 
to a bank it is presumed or inferred that 
the owner has consented that the bank 
may use the money. For discussion and 
citation of cases supporting this view, 
see Scott’s Cases on Trusts (1919) note 
pp. 64 et seq.; 21 Columbia Law Rev. 
507, 514; note, 86 Am. St. Rep. 786; 
Hecker: Jones-Jewell Mill. Co. v. Cos- 
mopolitan Trust Co., 242 Mass. 181, 
136 N. E. 333, 24 A. L. R. 1148. The 
reasoning seems to be that the owner 
who sends a collection to a bank must 
know that he will not reecive the specific 
money collected; he impliedly consents 
to the mingling of the collected moneys 
with the bank’s moneys; when they are 
mingled, his fund, the collected money 
as a trust res, is lost, and, instead of a 
claim as the owner of a fund, he has only 
a claim as a general creditor. This seems 
to us to be the only line of reasoning 
that would justify a rule opposed to Fos- 
ter v. Rincker, supra. In jurisdictions 
where it is held generally that a col- 
lecting bank becomes a mere debtor for 
the moneys collected, it would seem to 
be immaterial whether the collection 
was made by payment of the actual 
money or by a check on the col- 
lecting bank. When, in Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Mill. Co. v. Cosmopolitan 
Trust Co.. supra, and Union National 
v. Citizens’ Bank, 153 Ind. 44, 54 N. E. 
97, a point is made of the fact that the 
collecting bank did not receive the pro 
ceeds in actual cash, we cannot believe 
that the courts rendering the decisions 
intended to be understood as holding 
that the manner of making the collec- 
tion was a material circumstance. In 
Sayles v. Cox, 95 Tenn. 579, 32 S. W. 
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626, 32 L. R. A. 715, 49 Am. St. Rep. 
940, North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission v. Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, 
137 N. C. 697, 50 S. E. 308, and United 
States Nat. Bank v. Glanton, 146 Ga. 
786, 92 S. E. 625, L. R. A. 1917F, 600, 
it was held that the collecting bank be- 
came a debtor for the money collected; 
but in each case it was made clear that 
the decision was not at all based on the 
fact that the money was paid by a check 
on the collecting bank. 

In cases from other jurisdictions 
where, as in this state, it is held that 
the relation of principal and agent is 
not changed to that of debtor and 
creditor by the collection of the money, 
it is also held to be immaterial whether 
the money is received in cash or by 
check as in the case at bar. State Nat. 
Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 124 Ark. 531, 
187 S. W. 673; Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co. v. Browne, 69 Mont. 140, 220 P. 
1114; Messenger v. Bank, 193 Iowa, 
608, 187 N. W. 545; Federal Reserve 
Bank v. Peters, 139 Va. 45, 123 S. E. 
379, 42 A. L. R. 742; People v. Bank, 
96 N. Y. 32; Insurance Co. v. Mather, 
118 Ill. App. 491; Bank of Poplar Bluff 
v. Millspaugh (Mo. App.) 275 S. W. 
579, afhrmed by Supreme Court, 313 
Mo. 412, 281 S. W. 733, 47 A. L. R. 
754, 

To the same effect is Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. v. Hanover State Bank, 
109 Kan. 772, 204, P. 992, 21 A. L. R. 
677. It may be that the authority of 
this case on some matters has become 
doubtful by what is said in Chetopa 
State Bank v. Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
State Bank, 114 Kan. 463, 218 P. 1000, 
but it does not appear that the earlier 
case is questioned on the point now be- 
fore us. 

We now come to the Federal cases 
chiefly relied on by defendants. We 
shall not list all the cited cases, but those 
only that seem to us to be particularly 
in point. Other earlier cases will be 
found in the opinions in the cases listed. 
Larabee Flour Mills v. Bank (C. C. A.) 
13 F(2d) 330; Nyassa-Arcadia Drainage 
Dist. v. Bank (D. C.) 3 F.(2d) 648; 
American Can Co. v. Williams (C. C.) 


176 F. 817, on appeal (C. C. A.) 178 
F. 420; Beard v. Independent School 
Dist. (C. C. A.) 88 F. 375. These cases 
seem to hold or assume that the relation 
of principal and agent between the 
parties continues after the receipt by 
the agent of the proceeds of the collec- 
tion if received in cash, but hold that 
the relation becomes that of debtor and 
creditor if the bank receives payment by 
a check on itself. We are not cited to 
any decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court approving the reasons for 
such a distinction, and from the dissent- 
ing opinion in Larabee Flour Mills v. 
Bank, supra, it appears that those rea- 
sons are not always accepted without 
question in the other Federal courts. The 
usual argument to support the rule of 
these cases is that the payment by check 
on the collecting bank does not increase 
the assets of the bank, but is a mere mat- 
ter of bookkeeping, a mere shifting of 
liability. 

[4, 5} When a state treasurer paid 
the warrant to the defendant bank by 
giving his check, we think the relation 
between the plaintiff and the bank con- 
tinued to be the same as it would have 
been if the state treasurer had gone 
through the formality of paying the 


* warrant in cash after drawing out the 


money called for by the check. If the 
money to meet the check had not then 
been in the bank, or if the transaction 
had been one by which the money of 
one depositor was placed to the credit 
of another depositor, then it truly might 
be said that there had been simply a 
shifting of liability. But here money 
owing by the bank to a depositor was 
appropriated to the payment of an obli- 
gation held by the bank as agent for 
collection and remittance. Wagner v. 
Spaeth (Wyo.) 254 p. 123. Before the 
transaction, the bank held the money 
with the right to use it and with the 
duty to pay it to the depositor on de- 
mand; after the transaction, the bank 
held the proceeds of the collection as 
agent, with the sole duty to remit it to 
the principal. While it cannot be said 
that the actual money in the bank has 
been increased by the transaction, there 
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Thirty-Four Years 
In South Florida 


In the early part of 1894 
Peter O. Knight, a young 
Tampa lawyer, already win- 
ning fame locally, drew the 
organization papers for the 
Exchange National Bank, of 
which he became a director 
and officer. 


Some of the same men 
associated together in those 
early years when the bank's 
capital was $100,000, are to- 
day guiding its destinies. They 
have built up an outstanding 
financial institution with a 
capital and surplus account 
of $1,500,000 from earnings 
alone. This bank has been 
identified with every forward 
movement of Tampa, and its 
executives have carefully 
studied each phase of the 
growth and development of 
the rich surrounding territory. 


The business of responsible 
banks, corporations, firms and 
individuals is invited. A thor- 
oughly modern Credit Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
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is a difference in the capacity in which 
the money is held, and when money of 
the principal is retained by the agent 
and passes with the agent’s moneys into 
the hands of the agent's receiver, it may 
then be said that the assets in the hands 
of the receiver, to which the general 
creditors are entitled, have been in- 
creased. 

If, in this case, following our previous 
decisions, we are right in holding that 
the relation of principal and agent con- 
tinued after the collection of the war- 
rant, there would in our opinion be no 
good reason for following a rule that 
would lead to a different result because 
of the manner in which the warrant was 
paid. 

The judgment of the district court 
will be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


TAKING CERTIFICATE OF DE- 
POSIT IN PAYMENT OF CHECK 


Cavanaugh v. Praska, Supreme Court of 
Iowa, 216 N. W. Rep. 15. 


Where the holder of a check presents 
it to the drawee bank and, instead of 
getting cash for it, takes the bank’s cer- 
tificate of deposit, the drawer of the 
check will be discharged from all liabil- 
ity in the event of the subsequent failure 
of the bank prior to the collection of the 
certificate. 

In this case, the plaintiff sold a tract 
of land to the defendant, receiving in 
payment the defendant's check for $2195 
on the Elma State Savings Bank. The 
plaintiff delivered the check to the bank 
and received in exchange for it two 
certificates of deposit. Before the cer: 
tificates of deposit were collected, the 
bank failed. It was held that the plain- 
tiff's act in taking the certificates in ex- 
change for the check amounted to a final 
payment of the check and that the de- 
fendant had been discharged from lia- 
bility. 

Action to recover part of real estate 
purchase price and establish a vendor's 
lien therefor. Because the district court 
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denied the relief, this appeal was taken. 
Afhrmed. 

H. L. Spaulding, of Elma, and 
Condon & Clary, of New Hampton, for 
appellant. 

Joseph Griffin, of Cresco, for appellee. 


KINDIG, J. Appellant (plaintiff) 
sold appellee (defendant) 40 acres of 
land, received part of the consideration, 
and on February 27, 1926, both parties 
met at the Elma State Savings Bank to 
make final settlement. The balance due 
was $2195. Accordingly, appellee drew 
his personal check on said bank 
for the amount and delivered the same 
to appellant. There were sufficient 
moneys on deposit to the credit of the 
drawer to meet the payment of the in- 
strument. Without objection, the 
written order was accepted by appellant, 
who immediately indorsed the same and 
offered it to the payee bank in exchange 
for cashier’s checks or demand certifi- 
cates of deposit. Said payee, without 
hesitation, honored the check, marked 


it “Paid,” and made proper notations 


upon its records. In compliance with 
appellant’s request in the premises, the 
bank issued two certificates—one to ap- 
pellant for $792, and the: other to Emil 
Marion for $1403. Both were received 
and accepted by the respective payees. 
Afterward the canceled check was re- 
turned to appellee. On the succeeding 
Tuesday, the bank closed its doors, and 
finally a receiver was appointed there- 
for, because of insolvency. 

{1} It is contended by appellant that 
the receipt of the check and the subse- 
quent acceptance of said certificates 
were conditional upon said instruments 
being paid, and consequently, in view 
of the fact that no funds were ulti- 
mately obtainable, the obligation is still 
active against appellee, and accordingly 
can be enforced. This record, however, 
will not sustain the position. Dille v. 
White, 132 Iowa, 342, 109 N. W. 909, 


10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 510, is not in point. 
That case involved indebtedness of the 
bank alone; there was no change in this 
respect, and moreover, the concern was 
at no time able to transfer the necessary 
funds. Also, the undertaking of the one 
party was to make the other a loan in 
cash, while the paper of said depository 
was merely employed as a vehicle there- 
for. 

Here there was no contract, express 
or implied whereby appellee was bound 
to transfer moneys from the Elma State 
Savings Bank to any other place. Like- 
wise, appellee did not assume the burden 
of passing any part of the amount to 
any person except appellant. Mani- 
festly, the transaction, involving the sur- 
render of the check in exchange for said 
certificates, concerned and included no 
one except the bank, appellant, and said 
Marion. Appellee was not consulted 
about this, nor did he consent thereto. 

{2} At the time of dealing, which 
was about noon, cash in the bank totaled 
approximately $3500. Had- money 
been demanded on the check, it would 
have been forthcoming. Evidence of the 
balance at the close of the day does not 
overcome the actual facts regarding the 
amounts on hand during the previous 
business hours. Withdrawals took place 
in the afternoon. As a matter of fact, 
the banking establishment did not dis- 
continue operations until the third day 
thereafter. Meanwhile, it was open for 
the customary activities, but the certifi- 
cates were not presented for payment. 
They did not reappear until after said 
business finally ceased. Under these cir- 
cumstances the acceptance of appel- 
lee’s check was not conditional. The 
said negotiable paper was honored and 
the drawer thereof discharged. See 
Tuttle v. Chapman. 10 Iowa, 437. 

Wherefore the judgement of the dis- 
trict court is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE RAILROADS* 


By W. W. ATTERBURY 


AILROADS cannot come into be- 
R ing overnight. The money that 

is borrowed for railroad develop- 
ment, say, three or five years hence, 
must be obtained upon the results 
of preceding years and upon the 
credit standing of the railroad based 
on such results. It was nearly twenty 
years from the time the Pennsylvania 
Railroad improvement in and through 
New York City was authorized until 
that vast improvement was finally com- 
plete. It involved an expenditure of 
more than $150,000,000, including tue 


GenrraL W. W. ATTERBURY 
President the Pemnsyivania Railroad. 


Long Island Railroad and the Hell Gate 
Bridge, giving a direct connection be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New Haven System. 


4 FAIR RETURN ON INVESTED CAPITAL 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has a 
schedule on the desks of its officers of 
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improvements that will be required the 
following year, three years, five years 
and even ten years ahead. The railroad 
must invest in land in anticipation of 
having to build yards and tracks, etc., 
to develop its facilities in the years to 
come. As business formerly was con- 
stituted, we would have periods of busi- 
ness depression followed in a few years 
by marked prosperity. The railroad fa- 
cilities to handle the traffic created by 
that prosperity had to be arranged for 
years in advance. Railroad traffic now 
grows somewhat more slowly, but we 
still have to look ahead and plan years 
in advance. For nearly five decades the 
ton mileage of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System doubled in every decade. 
It is obvious that railroad managers 
cannot build for the future unless they 
feel the investment will be supported by 
the public and the regulating authori- 


ties. It is a serious act for me, as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
recommend to our board of directors 
that we ask our stockholders to author- 
ize an additional fifty or one hundred 
million dollars in stock or bonds with 


which to increase our facilities. When 
we get that money we become trustees 
for it, and we have a solemn duty to 
earn and pay a reasonable interest upon 
that money. We take a very real risk 
in estimating the volume of traffic that 
will be available with which to earn 
that interest, and it is vital for us to 
feel sure that the public, through its 
legislative and regulatory authorities, 
will permit us, when the traffic is avail- 
able, to earn the money necessary to pay 
that fair return to which investors are 
entitled, and which they can obtain 
from other forms of investment with no 
greater risk. 

Several years ago the railroad man- 
agements of this country determined to 
take what many thought was a great 


*From an address before the National 
Association of railroad and public utility 
commissioners. 
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risk. We had been complaining for 
years of the manner in which public 
regulation was conducted, and of the in- 
adequate returns. But Congress in 1920, 
in passing the Transportation Act, em- 
bodied for the first time in legislation 
the fundamental doctrine that the real 
purpose of regulation is not primarily 
restriction of earnings, but rather the 
provision of adequate transportation fa- 
cilities and the rendering of satisfactory 
service. There were certain features of 
that law to which many railroad officers 
objected. There was still the feeling 
among many of them that the whole 
regulating scheme ought to take right- 
about-face and restore to railroad man- 
agements such authority as would assure 
adequate earnings and freedom to pro 
duce them. 

‘Some years ago a very able traffic ofh- 
cer of one of the railroads was on the 
witness stand before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and was asked by 
one of the commissioners to define what 
in his judgment constituted a reasonable 
freight rate. His answer was: “A rea- 
sonable freight rate is a rate made by a 
competent traffic officer.” He was per’ 
fectly conscientious in making the state- 
ment, because he himself was both com- 
petent and conscientious in the dis 
charge of his own duties as a traffic 
officer. 


THE RAILROADS PUT THEIR SHOULDERS 
TO THE WHEEL 


A great many railroad officers looked 
at the whole situation in the same way: 
They knew they were honest, conscien- 
tious and competent; they felt they 
knew how to run their business, and 
they felt that it would be in the public 
interest to allow them to run their busi- 
ness in accordance with their own judg’ 
ment and in the light of the dictates of 
‘heir own conscience. 

But after the Transportation Act was 
passed the railroad executives of this 
country determined to bend all their 
energies toward further improvement of 
ra‘l-oad service. Thev determined to 
spend money on a large scale in improv- 
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In 1927 the 58,000 owners of 
Cities Service Common stock were 
paid over $9,500,000 in cash or 
stock, bringing the total paid in 
dividends on this 17-year-old se- 
curity to over $92,000,000. 


You can become a profit-sharing 
partner for 1928 in the $650,- 
000,000 - Cities Service organiza- 
tion by putting your investment 
dollars to work in Cities Service 
Common Stock. At its present 
price, this security will give you 
a net yield of over 844% on 
your money. 
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ing railroad facilities, and they went the 
limit, all with the belief that the Ameri- 
can people would see their purposes as 
they wanted them to be seen, and, fur- 
ther, that the public would support so 
constructive a program. 

The results have rewarded both rail- 
road properties and the public service. 
Railroad earnings have improved—not 
to the extent of satisfactory net returns, 
taking the railroads of the country as a 
whole, but, nevertheless, earnings have 
improved. At the same time, the service 
rendered by the railroads also has vastly 
improved, and the effect upon the na- 
tion’s welfare has been profound. Un- 
doubtedly the railroads have played an 
important part in the prosperity that 
has prevailed over so continued a period. 


GUARDIAN TRUST DECLARES 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit have declared an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent. in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent., thus making the total dividends 
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for the year 15 per cent. For the second 
consecutive year the board voted to 
transfer $1,000,000 from undivided 
profits to earned surplus account. Total 
surplus will now be $6,000,000 and total 
capital and surplus $10,000,000. This is 
the fourth transfer made since the estab 
lishment of the bank, the first being in 
1896 in the amount of $18,813; the 
second a transfer of $604,936 in 1907; 
the third a $1,000,000 transfer made last 
year. The fourth will be the $1,000,- 
000 transfer just announced. 

With four employes, eighty-five stock- 
holders and $500,000 capital, the 
Guardian began business December 10, 
1894. Deposits at the end of the first 
year were $543,931. H. P. McIntosh, 
chairman of the board, was president 
from 1897 to 1917. Under his leader- 
ship deposits grew from less than a mil- 
lion dollars to $42,000,000. 

J. Arthur House recently celebrated 
his tenth anniversary as president and 
during his ten years administration de- 
posits increased more than $100,000,000. 
Resources of the bank are now approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. 




















GAS COMPANIES FACE PROSPEROUS 1928 


By Oscar H. Focc 
President American Gas Association 


OT forgetting its material ad- 
vancement and its rapid march 
into new fields of utilization, the 

one factor of brightest significance in 
the gas industry during 1927 seems to 
the writer to have been the extraordi- 
nary manifestation of public interest in 
the present and future development of 
a business already long past its first cen- 
tury of uninterrupted public service. 

The newer domestic applications of gas 
fuel, such as house heating and refriger- 
ation, have caught the popular imagina- 
tion. Added to this is an appreciation, 
widespread and increasing, that the so- 
lution of the nation’s fuel problem is 
bound up directly with the problems of 
energy conservation, industrial  effi- 
ciency and even public health. 

The development of automatic gas ap- 
pliances for meeting the fuel require- 
ments in the home has already reached 
a state of perfection which meets the 
most exacting demands of our custom- 
ers. The degree to which people avail 
themselves of smokeless automatic gas 
fuel for domestic purposes now depends 
almost solely on the rate for which gas 
can be purchased in quantity. Most gas 
companies have already developed rates 
for house heating for complete fuel re- 
quirements in the home which now 
make it common for one home to be 
equipped with a heating boiler, auto 
matic water heater, refrigerator, stove, 
incinerator and various laundry appli- 
ances. 


GAS AS A FUEL 


The development of appliances and 
rates for a wider application of gas in 
industry has also reached a point where 
gas is now recognized as the cleanest, 
most convenient and sanitary fuel for 


manufacturing purposes. Plant engi- 
neers now recognize that gas has many 
intangible values which should properly 


be considered when comparing fuel 
costs. Complete cost analysis invariably 
shows gas to be the cheaper fuel, even 
though a direct comparison of fuel alone 
may indicate that gas is slightly more 
expensive. The cost of labor and the 
value of property is, in most communi- 
ties, reaching such significant figures 
that fuel cost is secondary. Invariably 
the use of gas results in space conserva- 
tion and improved working conditions. 

Gas companies have learned not only 
to produce, but to market, the valuable 
by-products of gas manufacture. Im- 
portant experiments in combustion and 
long-distance transmission of gaseous 
fuel have, in many places, reached the 
stage of practical application. The waste 
of natural resources, the effects on life 
and property, resulting from the use of 
raw fuel in various forms has encouraged 
the gas industry to substitute its product 
for the belching chimneys of urban resi- 
dential and industrial communities. 

The year just past has been one of 
education, resulting almost as much as 
anything else from a quiet but persistent 
demand on the part of the public to 
know more about the intricacies and fu- 
ture possibilities of gas utility service in 
all its branches. Such informaton has 
been provided in full measure. 

The gas industry builds, not for the 
year immediately ahead, but for five, ten 
and even twenty-five years. Additional 
gas‘making capacity under construction 
at the present time is designed in most 
cases to take care of increased future de- 
mands as well as to relieve the pressure 
on present facilities. 

The year 1928, in the writer's 
judgment, will continue to witness the 
steadily widening availability of gas fuel, 
both as the result of the gas companies’ 
initiative and of the desire for clean, 
efficient and economical heating service 
on the part of manufacturing concerns 
as well as the general public. 
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BANKING AND ECONOMIC CHANGES IN 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS* 


By THomMas R. PRESTON 


ISTORY has never been written 
KH with so swift a pen as during 
the last twenty years. It has in 
some ways completely changed our rela- 
tion to the rest of the world and made 
radical changes among ourselves. 
Twenty years ago we owed Europe, 
now Europe owes us; then London was 
the financial and commercial center of 
the world, now it is New York: then 
we were sellers of our own securities 
abroad, and borrowers, now we are pur- 
chasers of foreign securities, and lenders 
of vast sums. Only recently the New 


THomMaS R. PRESTON 


President the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president the Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


York Stock Exchange admitted to list- 
ing certain foreign securities, a thing 
undreamed of a generation ago. 

The resources of the banks of this 
country are now four times as large as 
they were twenty years ago. The 
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standards of living were never so high 
in this country or anywhere else as they 
are now; wealth was never so widely 
diffused among the people. The year 
1926, in volume of business, was the 
greatest of any peace year this or any 
other country has ever enjoyed. 
Twenty years ago we had one-fifth 
of the gold of all the world. Now we 
have about one-half. Twenty years ago 
our banking system was far from satis 
factory, now it is the greatest ever de- 
vised by any nation. History records no 
parallel to what has occurred in this 
country in the last twenty years. 


THE SHIFTING OF POPULATION 


A most profound change in our so 
cial and business life is now taking place 
so quietly that few of us realize what 
it really means—that is, the shifting of 
our population from rural to urban. 
Forty years ago 75 per cent. of the 
population of this country was rural and 
25 per cent. urban. At the rate we are 
now going it will be but a few years 
until these percentages will be com- 
pletely reversed. Eighty per cent. of the 
population of New England is now al- 
ready urban and 20 per cent. rural. 
Good roads and automobiles have prob- 
ably contributed more to this than any 
other one thing. There is today more 
money invested in connection with au- 
tomobiles in this country than in our 
railroads. 

This 
brought a multitude of changes. 


shifting of povulation has 
It is 
making a decided change in our method 


of merchandising. The jobber as well 
as the country store is fast disappear- 
ing; the substitutes for these are chain 
stores, mail order houses, and sales di- 
rect from the manufacturer. The cross’ 
roads post-office and the blacksmith shop 


*From an address delivered at the Forum 
Dinner, American Institute of Banking. 














EGURITY 


is the NAME 
to REMEMBER 


WHEN A VALUED CUSTOMER is leaving for South- 
ern California, remember that a letter or card of 
introduction to Security Trust & Savings Bank will 
secure for him or her special attention and courtesies, 
for which that patron will be grateful to you. 


SECURITY BANK has 54 offices and branches, cov- 
ering the cities and towns which comprise the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area. Wherever your letter may 
be presented, it will bring to the person introduced 
more than ordinary courtesies from a bank with more 
than ordinary facilities. 








have already disappeared; the country 
church is almost a thing of the past. 

In many sections the villages are ac- 
tually declining in population, in con- 
trast to the tremendous gains in the 
larger towns and cities. 


THE CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE BANK 


This new condition is also making a 
great change in the village bank, and it 
may in time mean the disappearance of 
many of our small financial units. The 
small banks have in the past been a 
mighty factor in the growth and devel- 
opment of this country. There are still 
84 per cent. of the banks of this country 
in towns of less than 5,000 population. 

In the last six years we have witnessed 
more bank failures than have occurred 
in any like period in the history of this 
country. It has tied up hundreds of 
millions of dollars and brought distress 
to many. 

The American Bankers Association 
has sought to ascertain the real reason 
for these failures when the country was 


gaining so rapidly in both population 
and wealth. Since 1914 there have been 
organized in this country more than 11,- 
000 new banks. In 1921 we had 30,812 
banking institutions. New banks were 
chartered everywhere, apparently with- 
out the slightest restriction. In some 
states there was a bank for every 740 
people. The other extreme was in one 
of the eastern states where there was 
one bank for every 73,000 of popula- 
tion. 


THE CAUSE OF BANK FAILURES 


The majority of bank failures has not 
been caused by the depression in agri- 
culture, nor by bad management, 
though both have been contributing fac- 
tors. The real reason has been the mul- 
tiplicity of banks. Banks were estab 
lished far beyond the needs of the coun- 
try, and it has been demonstrated over 
and over again that a few relatively 
large financial institutions can serve the 
public better than a multitude of small 
ones. 

Many remedies have been suggested 
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for this condition, one of which is coun- 
ty or regional clearing-houses, and the 
bringing about of the consolidation of 
many of these small financial units. The 
American Bankers Association is sup- 
porting these and other constructive 
measures with increasing diligence, and 


the comptroller and bank commissioners 
of the various states are co-operating, as 
a rule, in a splendid way. It is within 


their power to prevent a recurrence of 
this situation by refusing to grant char- 
ters to any community anywhere that 
already has ample banking facilities. 








New England bankers organize for relief of flood situation at a meeting held in 
Boston recently. Sitting, left to right: Frederick A. Howland, president 
National Life Insurance Company, emergency finance commissioner of Vermont; 
Redfield Proctor, former governor of Vermont; Charles F. Lowe, president Mont- 
pelier Savings Bank & Trust Co., Montpelier, Vt.; Walter S. Bucklin, president 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston; E. G. Buckland, vice-president New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.; A. C. Ratshesky, president United States Trust 
Company, Boston; John S. Lawrence, president New England conference. Standing, 
Daniel G. Wing, chairman First National Bank, Boston; Florrimon M. Howe, presi- 
dent Industrial Trust Company, Providence; Frederic M. Jones, president Third 
National Bank, Springfield; J. H. Wells, vice-president Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence; Burns P. Hodgman, president First National Bank, Concord, 
N. H.; H. K. Hallett, chairman Atlantic National Bank, Boston; Alfred L. Ripley, 
president Merchants National Bank, Boston; Robert C. Clark, bank commissioner of 
Vermont; Louis J. Hunter, vice-president National Shawmut Bank, Boston; C. E. 
Whitney, attorney; Thomas P. Beal, president Second National Bank, Boston.— 
Courtesy Boston Transcript. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
1531 Walnut St. 60 State St. 


Philadelphia 59 Wall St., NEW YORK Boston 








For ve Reinvestment 


ay. the reinvestment of January 

“ income or maturing principal, 

we suggest a selection of the 

better grade railroad, public 

wens and foreign issues, and we shall be 
pleased to make specific recommendations. 


A copy of the Tenth Edition of our book- 
let “FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS”, 
describing nearly four hundred issues, 
available upon request. 


Corporate and Industrial Financing 
Travelers Letters of Credit 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange 
Investment Securities 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 









































THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Alvin W. Krech, Chairman of the Board 
Arthur W. Loasby, President 


Condition at the Close of Business, November 15, 1927 
{including Foreign Offices } 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks ... . . $40,731,294.52 
Exchanges for Clearing House ... . 38,516,199.98 
Due from Foreign Banks ...... 8,885,355.99 
Bonds and Mortgages ..... . . 10,949,044.00 
Public Securities ........ . #48,001,027.01 
Short Term Investments. . . ... . 465,704.94 
Other Stocks and Bonds. . . .. . . 20,721,868.60 
Demand Loans ..°..... .. . 92,102,587.53 
pC a ne 
Bills Discounted. . . . ... . . . 134,796,919.77 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
(Less Anticipations) . . .. . . . 44,346,750.45 
ee ee ee eee ee 12,270,606.35 
Due from Foreign Offices . .... . 1,188,665.96 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 

ee ee eS ees ee ee 6,357,730.19 
$537,742,984.79 











LIABILITIES 


Capital . , bk ae $30,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. . . . . 25,154,753.84 
ee ae 408,575,946.12 
Acceptances (Less in Portfolio) . . . . 46,192,998.17 
Notes Payable (Including Foreign Offices) —19,563,770.00 

Accrued Interest Payable, Reserve for 
Taxes, and Other Liabilities . . . . 8,255,516.66 
$537,742,984.79 











. 37 WALL STREET 
MADISON AVE. at 45th STREET MADISON AVE. at 28th STREET 
247 BROADWAY 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia: Packard Building. 
Baltimore: Keyser Buliding, Calvert and Redwood Streets. 
Atlanta: Healey Building. 
Chicago: 105 South La Salle Street. 
San Francisco: Financial Center Building. 


LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


© E. T. C. of N. Y., 1928 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYES 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


USSOLINI’S Christmas present 
M to Italy was a new lire, a lire 

with a gold value—equal in 
United States currency to $.0526. 

The decree thus re-establishing the 
gold standard came as a complete sur- 
prise. It was passed at a cabinet meet- 
ing on December 21 and went into ef- 
fect immediately. 

The financial preparation for this step 
has been described in these columns 
from month to month, as it occurred. 

The internal debt has been refunded 
and put in better form. The floating 
debt has been almost entirely extin- 
guished. The war debt to the United 
States has been funded. The power of 
note issue has been centralized in the 
Bank of Italy. The currency has been 
reduced and a plan made for bringing 
it down where it can be controlled. And 
last month an export balance in foreign 
trade was attained. 

All that remained, then, was the de- 
cision to stabilize the lire and make the 
present level its legal gold value. But 
this step was not believed to be near 
because of the stated attitude of the 
Mussolini government that it would re- 
store the lire to its pre-war parity. 

This was the original aim of the de- 
flation policy. But it caused too much 
trouble. Industry grew more and more 
depressed as prices dropped and last 
spring revaluation was _ temporarily 
abandoned. It was then announced that 
the lire would be stabilized at the level 
't had attained. In October the result 
of such stabilization would be consid- 
ered and the future policy decided upon. 
But when October came around nothing 
was done. It was merely announced 
that the lire would be held steady, and 


it was. 


Thus the original policy has been con- 
siderably modified, and it had become 
impossible to forecast what would come 
next. That was why the sudden re- 
establishment of the gold standard was 
a surprise to the financial world. 

In accordance with standard practice 
in all such re-establishments of the gold 
standard, the government has secured 
sufhcient foreign credits to protect it 
against possible attacks by speculators. 

The credit is of a duplex nature. It 
amounts, in toto, to $125,000,000. 
Seventy-five million dollars of this was 
secured from the central banks of four- 
teen foreign nations. The balance was 
placed at Italy's disposal by American 
and British private ban!:ers—J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; Hambros Bi k, London; the 
Rothschilds, London; K.ring Brothers, 
London; and others. 

With the gold which the Bank of 
Italy now holds, and with the reserves 
of foreign exchange which the Iiustitute 
of Exchange will turn over to it, the 
bank’s reserve will be over 80 per cent. 
If the credits described above are figured 
as reserve, the reserve amounts to al- 
most 100 per cent. of the circulation. 
That seems safe against any possible 
speculative movement. 

The confidence of the world in the 
success of the Italian re-establishment of 
the gold standard was shown in the im 
mediate rise of the prices of Italian se- 
curities all over the world. 


GOLD OUTFLOW CONTINUES 


The reversal of the direction of the 
flow of gold, begun in September, was 
one of the major developments of the 
year 1927. 

It continues unabated—in fact, it in- 
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creases each month—and therefore de- 
serves mention once more. 

The export of some of the enormous 
hoard of gold which the United States 
holds is a thing for which economists 
have been looking for years. Many 
schemes have been suggested to hasten 
the day when it would begin, but it has 
been left to Father Time to do the work. 

For the time seems to have come. The 
original export of $22,000,000 of gold 
in September was not large. In Octo 
ber it looked as though it might be 
checked once more, for only $9,000,000 
was exported in that month. But the 
trend became apparent in November, 
when $55,000,000 left the country. It 
grew still larger in December, with a net 
export of almost $70,000,000. And 
January promises to show a further ship- 
ment. 

This movement has been assisted by 
the steamship companies. Passenger 
travel on the seas is now at a low ebb. 


The big, fast steamers, therefore, are 
bidding for the business of shipping 
gold, cutting rates on each other. And 
each such cut brings the gold points 
lower and makes the shipment of gold 
easier. 

An interesting feature of the Decem- 
ber movement was a _ shipment of 
$1,000,000 to London in the first week 
of the month. It was the first ship- 
ment of gold from New York to Lon- 
don since 1914. It mystified all ex- 
change dealers. They could not figure 
how, even on the basis of the lowest 
freight rates quoted, it could have been 
done profitably. The general opinion 
seems to be that this first shipment was 
more an advertising measure than a 
business transaction. 

However, sterling kept right on ad- 
vancing, and a week later another ship- 
ment of $7,500,000 was sent to Lon- 
don, this time on a business basis. 

In general, however, the gold that has 
gone out of the United States in the 
last four months has not gone across 
the Atlantic, much as the European 
countries may need it. The bulk of it 
has gone to the South American coun- 
tries, Argentina and Brazil. 

Toward the end of December, 
France began to take gold, and more 
shipments were scheduled for France in 
January. Shipments to Holland also 
are growing. 

While the year 1927 as a whole shows 
an import balance of about $7,000,000 
of gold for the United States, this has 
been more than offset by an increase of 
$158,000,000 in earmarkings for foreign 
account during the year. Hence a net 
loss of about $151,000,000 in gold has 
been sustained during 1927, according 
to figures given out by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

The eventual result, of course, will be 
stiffening money rates in the United 
States. And that will be welcome to 
bankers. 

The change, however, is not likely to 
be abrupt. The Federal Reserve Sys 
tem has seen us through the period of 
gold imports without an inflation. It 
may be trusted to use the same careful, 
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wise management in the period of gold 
exports. 

But, cushion or no cushion, it stands 
to reason that interest rates must ad- 
vance with this movement. For credit 
is based on gold. If some of the gold 
is withdrawn, there must be less credit 
available. And if the demand for 
credit remains the same, while the sup- 
ply is decreased, the price (interest) 
must be increased, in accordance with 
the immutable law of supply and de- 
mand. 


THE AGENT GENERAL’S REPORT 


Just before he sailed for the United 
States to spend the Christmas holidays 
S. Parker Gilbert, agent general for 
reparations, made public his third an- 
nual report on the way Germany is 
carrying out the Dawes plan. 

Newspaper men were disappointed to 
find that nowhere in the 237 pages of 
the report was there any really sensa- 
tional news. Most of Mr. Gilbert's 
warnings had already been published 
with his sharp memorandum of Octo- 
ber 20, 1927. 

He repeated that the German budget 
has not been soundly balanced for the 
last two years. But he does say that 
the government has considerably im- 
proved its financial program for the 
next year. 

The present danger to the repara- 
tions payments, as he sees it, is in the 


German State Railways. From the rail- 
way bonds, he says, must come for next 
year's payments 660,000,000 marks, and 
from the transport tax 290,000,000 
marks. And yet the present prospect 
is that the company will have to raise 
railroad rates on account of increased 
expenses, due to the higher wage pro- 
gram for active and retired officials. 

Furthermore, the railways are still 
planning extensive improvements and 
construction projects when “it would 
seem probable that the company could 
materially reduce its program of capital 
expenditures without embarrassing the 
operation or service.” 

American banks and investors, how- 
ever, will be most interested in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s comment on priority of payments 
of loans. 

He does not specifically refer to the 
question of whether interest on these 
loans will come ahead of reparation 
payments, but he has this to say: 


“The {Dawes} plan did not give to 
the transfer committee or to the agent 
general any power to supervise or con- 
trol the issue of foreign loans of the 
German Reich states or communes, or 
of German companies or other under- 
takings, and, except in the case of the 
German external loan of 1924, funds 
for the service of these loans, whenever 
issued, do not pass through the hands 
of the transfer committee or the agent 
general. 
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“With the one exception, therefore, 
of the German external loan of 1924, 
the transfer committee and the agent 
general have always stated in answer to 
inquiries that they were not in a posi- 
tion to give any assurances whatever as 
to the service of any of these loans that 
might be floated abroad. 

“The general power of the transfer 
committee and the agent general with 
respect to the transfer of reparation 
payments and German exchange are 
matters of public record in the treaty 
and the plan. In substance, therefore, 
the position is that bankers and invest- 
ors have been left free to make up their 
own minds as to the investment merits 
of foreign loans issued by the German 
public authorities or private undertak- 
ings in much the same manner as 
would be done with any other invest- 
ments.” 


ENGLAND 


The merger movement is contagious. 
Last month the merger of two great in- 
dustrial firms in England was reported 
in these columns. This month it is a 
bank merger. 

The Bank of Liverpool and Martins 
has agreed to take over the entire busi- 
ness, good will and assets of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Bank. 

The new bank, which will be known 
as Martin’s Bank, will have a capital 
stock of around £21,000,000, and de- 
posits of almost £100,000,000. 

The Bank of Liverpool and Martins 
is the older of the two. It was estab- 
lished in 1841. Lately it has been ex- 
panding by the process of absorbing 
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other banks, the most recent absorption 
prior to this one being of the Equitable 
Bank. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, 
which will disappear by this merger, 
was established in 1872, as the amalga- 
mation of six other banks. It has at 
present about 150 branches in the 
northern part of England. 

The new bank formed by the merger 
of these two is almost in the class with 
the “Big Five.” 

The bank amalgamation movement in 
Great Britain evidently is not com- 
pletely over yet. And it is just as well, 
for these larger units still further 
strengthen Britain's economic equip: 
ment to meet reviving trade. 

For trade is reviving, though very 
slowly. Some evidences of revival are 
to be found in the market for new secur’ 
ities. In November the British capital 
market absorbed more new capital is- 
sues than in any month since March, 
1920. The total of such issues for the 
first eleven months of 1927 is higher 
than for any similar period since 1920. 
This alone is a very hopeful sign. 

To it must be added the fact that iron 
and steel production, though at present 
lower than in the early months of 1927, 
is above the 1913 level. And, though 
there is considerable unemployment in 
the country, there are more people em- 
ployed now than before the war. Of 
course, it must be remembered that there 
are now more working people in Britain 
than before the war. 

But prices in the iron and steel in’ 
dustry are still unsatisfactory. Textile 
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mills, too, are having a hard time. And 
the coal dispute still threatens in the 
background. 

What is most important to Great 
Britain, however, is the recent growth of 
her foreign trade. With the other coun- 
tries of the world losing the advantages 
they had with depreciating currencies, 
Britain has regained her competitive 
power and her foreign trade has in- 
creased steadily and rapidly in recent 
months. In November, even allowing 
for the difference in price level between 
1913 and 1927, British exports were 
higher than,in November, 1913. 


GERMANY 
The Berlin Chamber of Commerce 


says that German business is on a sound 
basis, and is ready for a steady growth. 

It is true that most of the industries 
are well occupied. Tax yields are high- 
er than budget estimates. Germany is 
still fairly prosperous. 

Yet the German Institute for the 
Study of Trade Fluctuations says that 
the peak of Germany’s present prosperity 
was passed last August. 

If it was, that fact did not become 
apparent in the trade statistics until No- 
vember. But then it showed quite plain- 
ly. During that month bankruptcies in- 
creased. There were more people un- 
employed. Bank clearings declined. So 
did car loadings and stock exchange quo- 
tations. 

And the very important item of for- 
eign trade showed the largest import bal- 
ance in November since August, 1925, 
caused partly by an increase of imports 
and partly by a decrease in exports. 

Money, especially short time money, 
still remains tight. 

Hans Furstenberg, in a booklet, “Ger- 
many Four Years After Stabilization,” 
explains the present status of the Ger- 
man money market thus: 

“The development of the German 
money market in the last few years may 
be suid to have been characterized by a re- 
establishment of relations with the inter- 
national money markets. An accom- 
panying factor has been the decline in 
interest rates, even for reichsmark ad- 
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vances. With the exception of agricul- 
ture, it has been possible to meet the 
normal credit requirements. The curtail- 
ment of collateral loans, and the conse- 
quent rise in interest rates must be 
viewed as a temporary phenomenon. 

“Additional credit facilities are avail- 
able within Germany and will be used 
as the demand arises. The situation as a 
whole could be regarded as highly satis- 
factory if the rehabilitation had been 
achieved exclusively on the basis of Ger- 
many’s own resources. As a matter of 
fact, it was attained only with extensive 
foreign assistance, and in a manner to 
make Germany fairly dependent for the 
future. 

“Germany, in other words, is in dan- 
ger of becoming a country operated by 
foreign working capital.” 


FRANCE 


France is the only major country in 
Europe which has not yet restored the 
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gold standard. And now that Italy is 
back to gold, there is considerable specu- 
lation as to whether or not France will 
follow suit soon. 

M. Poincare denies any intention of 
returning to the gold standard soon. He 
holds that stabilization is enough. It is 
believed that he wishes to delay the re- 
turn to gold until the elections in May 
of this year. Then he can have a chance 
to see whether the people appreve his 
policy thus far. 

And he will have some assurance that 
if he does start a devaluation, he will 
have a fair chance of remaining in office 
long enough to see it through. 

In the meantime, however, he con- 
tinues his policy of making the country 
ready for this final financial step. The 
latest move was the arrangement to have 
$30,000,000 of gold shipped from the 
United States to the Bank of France, 
whose gold reserve is already one of the 
largest in the world. 

The Bank of France has reduced its 
discount rate from 5 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. in order, so the newspaper dis 
patch said, “that the bank might main- 
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tain its traditional supremacy over the 
money market.” 

As a matter of fact, the money mar- 
ket has been out of hand of the Bank of 
France for some time, because there is 
practically no demand for money. Money 
has been loaned as low as 12 per cent. 
while the bank’s rate remained 5 per 
cent. With such conditions the bank 
cannot have much “supremacy” over the 
money market. 

This reduction is more in the line of 
a recognition that the present depression 
in France is likely to be of considerable 
duration, so that the rate can safely be 
reduced without the danger of any con- 
siderable demand for funds. 

For prices are still declining, and busi- 
ness is very slow. There is more unem- 
ployment. Car loadings and freight re- 
ceipts are still showing declines. In 
short, the situation in France has not 
substantially changed from what it has 
been for the last six months. 

The only favorable feature is the ex- 
port balance in foreign trade, which re- 
sults primarily from the marked curtail- 
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ment of imports caused by the trade de- 
pression. 

An item that appeared in the news- 
papers in December illustrates how dull 
business is in France. It: told of how 
the brokers and clerks on the Bourse in 
Paris, wearied of having no business to 
execute, indulged themselves, one day, 
in a sort of community sing. All the 
old war favorites—“Madelon,” “Mar- 
guita,” and “O, Promise Me”—were 
brought out. Everybody joined in with 
a will, and the volume of sound com- 
pletely drowned out the noise of what 
few transactions there were on the 
Bourse. So the brokers forgot their 
troubles for a time. 


SWEDEN 


The good business which Sweden has 
been enjoying for several months con- 
tinues. The future prospects, however, 
are marred by a wage dispute in the 
pulp mills which may result in shutting 
down many of the mills. 

The export balance of foreign trade 
was wiped out in November by a large 


increase in exports, but it was hoped that 
the year would show an export balance 
in spite of this. 

The good business in Sweden has not 
been good enough to absorb all the money 
available for investment. The condition 
is similar to that of France and Belgium. 
Confidence has been restored and money 
is being repatriated faster than it can 
be used. Deposits have increased rapid- 
ly, while loans have decreased slightly, 
and rediscounts at the Bank of Sweden 
fell off considerably. 

In December a shipment of over $1,- 
000,000 of gold was made from the 
United States to Sweden for the first time 
in many years. 

Reflecting all these developments, the 
Bank of Sweden reduced its discount 
rate from 4 per cent. to 3% per cent. 
on January 1, 1928. This is the lowest 
rate the bank has established since 1896. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland, though financially one of 
the soundest countries of Europe, still 
is on a “limping bi-metallic” system. 
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Leopold Dubois, chairman of the Swiss 
Bank Corporation, points this out in a 
recent issue of the monthly bulletin of 
that bank. His remarks are directed to- 
ward an official return to the gold stand- 
ard by Switzerland. 

The present Swiss moneys, the result 
of the war and the Latin Monetary 
Union, are as follows: 

Notes of the Swiss National Bank, 
still inconvertible, as they have been 
since 1914. 

Swiss gold coins, legal tender, and 
unlimited in the amount which may be 
coined. 

Swiss silver five-franc pieces, legal ten- 
der, but limited in the amount which 
may be coined. 

Swiss divisional coins, legal tender in 
limited amounts, and limited in the 
amount that may be coined. 

M. Dubois contends that the situation 
of the Swiss National Bank is now 
strong enough to resume convertibility 
of the notes. But when this is done, he 
says, the five-franc notes should be made 
divisional coins. They are a relic of the 
Latin Monetary Union, from which 
Switzerland withdrew in 1926. 

Such resumption of gold payments is 
easily within the power of the national 
bank, which has over 63 per cent. re- 
serve against the note circulation. 

For the Swiss finances are now sound 

-the budget is balanced, the trade bal- 
ance is favorable, and no other possibil- 
ity of the export of gold seems to 
threaten. 

But instead of the re-establishment of 
the gold standard, M. Dubois suggests 
the gold exchange standard. on the 
ground that then a part of the reserve 
could be kept productive. He sees no 
reason “why Switzerland should wait 
any longer to effect her monetary re- 
form.” 


AUSTRIA AND THE SUCCESSION STATES 


A slight slackening of trade has been 
experienced in Austria in recent months. 
Unemployment has increased slightly. 
Money still remains easy and abundant 


The outlook has 
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favorable feature-—the import balance is 
being reduced. 

Czechoslovakia also is experiencing a 
slight recession. However the iron and 
steel mills and the chemical works are 
still doing a good business. And the 
textile mills report business as brisk. 

Hungary still reports an import bal- 
ance of trade. But she is pursuing a 
policy of making over the country into 
an industrial country, and so export bal- 
ances are not to be expected soon. 

Money is still easy in both of the 
countries. 


RUMANIA 


The student riots against the Jewish 
students in Rumania have had an effect 
on Rumanian finance. 

British, American, and European con- 
cerns have withdrawn credits from 
Rumanian industry in commerce. They 
are alarmed at these excesses. 
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The government has sent an apology 
and an offer of indemnity to Winfield 
Keller, an American victim of the. riots, 
in the effort to make amends. 


TURKEY 


Turkey has been suffering from a cur- 
rency shortage, due to the habits of the 
peasants of hoarding all the legal tender 
they can get their hands on. 

The money has now become so tattered 
and dirty that it is an object of sus- 
picion by all tourists. They think it is 
counterfeit. Furthermore, its hoarding 
removes it from its proper business of 
serving as a medium of exchange. 

Therefore, the government has started 
a campaign to get the peasants to bring 
in what bills they have and exchange 
them for new money, bill for bill. It is 
hoped that the new money may be at- 
tractive enough so that the peasants will 
not want to hoard it. 

Most observers think that this will not 
attain the purpose. The only thing that 
will make for better circulation of money 
in Turkey, they say, is the establishment 
of rural banks for the education of the 
people in the proper use of money. 

To that end, it is proposed to intro- 
duce a bill in the next assembly for the 
establishment of a state bank. At present, 
the Ottoman Bank is the leading bank. 
The Agricultural Bank and the Busi- 
ness Bank of Turkey are rapidly grow- 
ing in importance. 


IRELAND 


The Irish Free State has completed 
arrangement with American and British 
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investment houses for the flotation of a 
$15,000,000 loan. The money will be 
used, it is said, to carry out the financial 
program laid down by the currency com- 
mission headed by Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
the report of which was detailed in these 
columns almost a year ago. 


INDIA 


Business has been good in India dur- 
ing the last two months, and the im- 
= continues, especially in tex- 
tiles. 

This is reflected in two advances of 
the discount rate of the Imperial Bank 
of India during the month of December, 
the first from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., 
and the second from 6 per cent. to 7 
per cent. 

The bank rate in India varied widely 
during 1927, advancing from 4 per cent 
to 7 per cent. from January to June, and 
then declining again to 4 per cent. in 
September, when the advance began 
again. This reflects, pretty accurately, 
the seasonal variation of trade in India. 


CHINA 


The reports that come out of China 
as to business conditions there vary with 
the source from which they come. Busi- 
ness in South China is said to be de- 
pressed, because of political conditions. 
There is improvement in the Hankow 


district. Manchuria seems to be advanc- 
ing also. In Darien, however, indust- 
tries are closing down. 

The most serious development, how 
ever, in the last month, is the famine 
in the Shantung Province. Crops were 
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BANK OF ATHENS 


Established in 1893 


Capital and Surplus ‘ . Dr. 112.000.000 
Resources.more than. . Dr. 1.763.000.000 


Head Office: ATHENS, GREECE 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 205 West 33rd Street 
LONDON OFFICE: 22, Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3 


BRANCHES 


Carlovassi-Samos Drama Mazeika Salonica Xilocastron 
Carpenissi Florina Megalopolis Santa Maura Zante 
Gargaliani Missolonghi Serres 

Sorovitch EGYPT 
Soufli 


Alexandria 
Cairo 
Port Said 


GREECE 


Athens-Pangrati Carystos 
Aegion Castoria Grevena Mitylene 
Agrinion Castri-Kinourias Gythion Molai 
Alexandropolis Castro-Lemnos dra Nafpactos Sparta 
Aliverion Cavalia Histiea Nemea Syra 
Amulias Chalcis Ithaca Nigrita Thebes 
Amphissa Chio Jannina patras Trikkala 
Argos Comotini Kiato Piraeus Tripolitza 


- me CYPRUS 
Argosto Corfu iym ————— 
Arta Potamos Tsotylion nine l 


Astacos 
Calamata 
Calavryta 


Corinth Kyparissia . 
I ia Preyeza 


Cozani 
Dadi 
Demotica 


Larissa Pyles 
Leonidion Pyrgos 


Vathy-Samos 
Ciena Nicosia 


Volo ALBANIA 


Levadia Rethymo Vytina 


Candia Dervenion 
St. Nicholas-Crete Xanthi Durazzo 


Canea Dimitsana Limni 


OVER 85 CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT GREECE 
The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in Greece, Egypt, Cyprus 


and Albania. 








Special facilities granted to American Banks for their drawings in Drachmae and 
U. S. Dollars on the Head Office, Branches and Correspondents in Greece. 














less than 10 per cent. of normal, and 
9,000,000 people are threatened with 
starvation. If the conditions continue 
over winter, as seems unavoidable, the 
situation is bound to be appalling. 

The American Red Cross has been 
appealed to for aid, and American mis- 
sions are doing what they can with lim- 
ited funds. 


MEXICO 


While Colonel Lindbergh was in 
Mexico, improving political relations be- 
tween that country and the United 
States, Fernando de la Duente, chief of 


the Mexican Government Department 
of Credit, was in New York, trying to 
straighten out financial relations. 

According to the agreement between 
Mexico and the International Commit- 
tee of Bankers on Mexico, Mexico will 
have to pay on her foreign debt next 
year $117,762,000. 

Mexico will have great difficulty in 
raising that amount, according to the 
ministry of finance, as it amounts to al- 
most 42 per cent. of her total expense. 

It seems that the situation will prob 
ably have to be gone over again, and a 
new agreement drawn up, more in ac- 
cordance with Mexico's ability to pay. 


THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


celerated retail business, which 

was reported as exceptionally 
brisk and likely to surpass the Christ- 
mas trade of any previous year, says the 
business summary of the Bank of Mon- 
treal for December 22. 


Te holiday season has greatly ac- 


“Telegraphic reports from the princi- 
pal Canadian cities support this state- 
ment,” the summary says, “the condi- 
tion arising from the bountiful harvest, 
progressive development of natural re- 
sources, steady employment of labor and 
active and buoyant securities markets, 
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customers. 





1BANCO DE PONCE 
PONCE, PORTO RICO 


WE are interested in financing imports to 

Porto Rico and give facilities to our 
United States customers by discounting their 
export trade paper. 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 


Capital Fully Paid . ‘ 
Surplus and Profits over 


$1,000,000 
275,000 





aided by propitious weather. Wholesale 
trade has been customarily quiet, being 
confined chiefly to sorting orders.” 

According to the Monthly Commer- 
cial Letter of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, manufacturing 
continues on a comparatively large 
scale, especially in the furniture, boot 
and shoe, and tire industries. “The op- 
erations of the steel mills, which were 
curtailed in October, have been in- 
creased as a result of the placing of 
some important contracts.” 

An improvement in the general tone 
of the iron and steel market, owing to 
the assurance of renewed activity in the 
automobile industry and the prospects 
of larger railway orders, is reported 
from Montreal and Toronto. Toronto 
dealers in sheet metals have enjoyed 
good business this fall on account of the 
extensive building operations in Ontario, 
and the 1928 outlook is described as 
promising. 


AGRICULTURE 


A table prepared by the Dominion 
Government and _ published in the De- 
cember commercial letter of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce gives the latest 
forecast for the more important crops 
of this year. According to this table, 
increases are reported over last year for 
wheat, oats, rye, peas, buckwheat, 
mixed grains. potatoes, turnips and to- 
bacco. By far the greatest increase is 
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in the tobacco crop, which is estimated 
as 43,916,700 pounds this year, as com- 
pared with 28,824,000 pounds for the 
previous year. Practically all of this in- 
crease is the result of the much larger 
acreage planted in Ontario, although 
some new areas were sown in Quebec 
and in British Columbia. 


FINANCE 


The October statement of the char- 
tered banks of Canada shows that total 
assets, $3,151,239,843, are more than 7 
per cent. larger than those of a year 
ago; savings deposits of $1,406,041,734 
are more than 4 per cent. larger, and 
current loans in Canada, $1,062,413,- 
992, are more than 8 per cent. larger. 

Commodity prices underwent little 
variation in November, the Bureau of 
Statistics index number being 152.2 as 
against 152.4 in October. A year ago 
the index number was 151.4, indicating 
a stability of prices helpful to business. 


CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


A discussion on conditions in Europe 
in the monthly letter of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, Montreal, for November 30 
says, regarding Canada’s position: “For 
Canada, the outcome (of post-war 
problems) is not fraught with the same 
grave significance as for Western Eu 
rope and Great Britain, but.a solution 
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BANKERS INVITED 
FOREIGN BANKS ARE INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 
UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 


Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 

















S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 




















which involved a general rise in the mand for agricultural, mineral and for- 
standard of living in all parts of the est products, would be of great benefit 
' world, creating a rapidly increasing de- to this country.” 
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4 RSERT - HOTOS, INC 


Dwight W. Morrow (left), new United States’ Ambassador to Mexico, conversing 
ame with President Calles (right) through the medium of an interpreter. The photo- 
Eu graph was made at the presidential palace just after Ambassador Morrow had pre- 
tion sented his credentials to President Calles. 








Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid-up P ‘ ° 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 








of Banking Business in connection with the East 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provide interest for 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


the half year amountsto £1. 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF .MONTREAL 


BANKERS:—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


£3,000,000 
£1.050,000 
£1,512,884 





AUSTRALIAN BANK ESTABLISHES NEW 
YORK AGENCY 


tralia has established a New 
York agency, the first Australian 
bank to establish direct representation 
in the United States. The New. York 


Ts Commonwealth Bank of Aus 


office is located at 25 Pine street, with 
A. Watson Mason in charge. 

The Commonwealth Bank is wholly 
owned and guaranteed by the Austra- 


lian Commonwealth Government. It 
was established by a special act of par- 


A. Watson MASON 
Head of the New York agency of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
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liament and opened in 1912, since when 
it has grown rapidly. Its statement of 
June 30, 1927, showed balances aggre- 
gating over £139,000,000. 

The success of the institution is more 
remarkable when it is considered that 
it started without capital. It was given 
power to issue debentures to the extent 
of £1,000,000, but has never taken ad- 
vantage of this power and has accumu- 
lated capital and reserve accounts ex- 
ceeding £5,000,000 from profits. Even 
this amount does not fully represent the 
bank’s profits, for in 1924 the bank act 
was amended to provide that half the 
net profits of the bank be credited to 
the bank reserve fund and the other half 
to the Australian national debt sinking 
fund. 

Prior to 1910, currency notes were 
issued by the respective trading banks 
in Australia, which paid a tax of 2 per 
cent. for this privilege, but in that year 
the government took over the issue of 
notes and control of paper currency. 
Australian notes are now printed by the 
note department of the bank. This de- 
partment is kept distinct from all other 
departments of the bank and controls 
the whole issue. The statutory gold re- 
serve is 25 per cent. of the face value 
of notes in circulation, but actually a 
much higher reserve is maintained. As 
of June 30, 1927, notes in circulation 
amounted to £48,393,226, against which 
gold coin and bullion was held to the 




















BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 





Capital Fmk. . 





(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


145 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (30/9'27) Fmk. - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


200,000,000 
185,000,000 
2,569,243, 000 











excess of £22,000,000, or 45 per cent. 

The Commonwealth Bank floated and 
managed the internal loans of the Aus- 
tralian Government during the war, be- 
fore which no internal loans had ever 
been attempted in that country. The 
bank also played an important part dur- 
ing the war in financing Australia’s pri- 
mary products. 

The bank is banker to four of the 
Australian states in addition to caring 
for the banking business of the Com- 
monwealth Government. Its London 
office manages loans issued there for the 
Commonwealth, some of the states, and 
for a number of local governing bodies 
and municipalities. General commercial 
banking business is conducted at the 
head office in Sydney, in London and in 
all the principal cities in Australia, 
while the savings department maintains, 


in addition, agencies at 3,400 points 
throughout the country. 

A board made up of a governor and 
seven other directors manages the affairs 
of the bank. Sir Robert Gibson, K. B. 
E., is chairman of the board; Ernest 
Cooper Riddle is governor, and H. T. 
Armitage deputy-governor. 

Mr. Mason, who is in charge of the 
New York agency, is an Australian who 
has been with the bank practically since 
its organization. He joined the staff in 
1913 and held several positions with the 
institution in Australia, including that 
of chief clerk at the head office and that 
of secretary. to the first governor, Sir 
Denison Miller, whom he accompanied 
to the United States and England in 
1918. He was transferred to the Lon- 
don office in 1921 and was second ofh- 
cer of that branch for almost four years. 











production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds ... 





The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno ..... 
J. M. Browne ....Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Foreign Dept. 

. Garcia 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


President 
...... Vice-President & Secretary 





Cashier 





S. Freixas 


Chief Accountant 





P. J. Campos 
E. Byron Ford 
J. M. Garcia 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


Manager Iloilo Branch 
Manager Cebu Branch 
Manager Zamboanga Branch 




















INTERNATIONAL 


NNUAL report of the British Overseas 
Bank, Limited, London, for the year 
ended October 31, 1927, shows’ net 

profit, after allowing rebate of interest and 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts 
and income tax, of £147,020. To this has 
been added £60,566 from the previous ac- 
count, making a total of £207,587. This has 
been distributed as follows: 


£ 
To interim dividend on the “A” 
ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum and income tax 
thereon 
To final dividend on the “A” ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and income tax thereon ....30,000 
To dividend on the “B” ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and income tax thereon... .60,000 
To reserve fund 
To reduction of premises account ... 
To balance carried forward 


Paid up capital of the bank is £2,000,000, 
reserve fund £175,000, current accounts £3,- 
522,142 and total resources £8,592,482. 


BALANCE sheet of the Twentsche Bank, Hol- 
land, as of September 30, 1927, shows capi- 


100 


BANKING NOTES 


tal of fl. 36,000,000; reserve fund of fl. 13,- 
978,629, total deposits £1.155,338,095 and 
total resources fl. 260,486,184. 


Net profits of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Limitada, Buenos Aires, for the year ended 
June 30, 1927, amounted to $1,362,050, aft- 
er deducting amortizations and general ex- 
penses and making allowance for bad and 
doubtful debts. To this amount has been 
added $47,493 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, making a total of $1,409,543, to 
be distributed as follows: 


To 6 per cent. dividend on the pref- 
erence shares 
To 8 per cent. dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares 
To extraordinary reserve fund .... 400,000 
To carry forward to next account. 109,543 


Paid up capital of the company is $12,- 
000,000, and total resources $19,848,388. 


ANNUAL report of the National Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, Edinburgh, for the year 
ended November 1, 1927, shows net profit 
for the year of £286,060, after making pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, allow: 
ing for rebate, interest, etc., and deducting 
expenses of management at the head office, 
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BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 
Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1926: 
$2,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,053,500 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Deposits . ° 
Total Resources 


$10,462,800 
$18,981,loo 





London office and 140 branches. To this 

sum has been added £68,198 brought for- 

ward from the previous account, making a 

total of £354,258, to be distributed as fol- 

lows: 

z 

To provide for dividend of 16 per 
cent. per annum, less income tax, 
payable in 1928 

To reserve fund 

To reduction of cost of heritable 
property and of alterations 

To trustees for officers’ pension 
scheme 

To staff widows’ fund 

To balance carried forward to next 
account 


Capital of the bank is £1,100,000, reserve 
fund £1,450,000, deposits £30,745,611 and 
total resources £36,286,867. 


140,800 


30,000 


Net profit of the Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land Limited, Edinburgh, for the year ended 
October 31, 1927, amounts to £335,126, 
after providing for rebate of discount and 
interest and for all bad and doubtful debts. 
To this has been added £76,843 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, making avail- 
able for distribution £411,969. This has 
been distributed as follows: 
z 

To payment of interim dividend on the 

“A” shares at the rate of 16 per cent. 

per annum, less income tax 
To payment of interim dividend on the 

“B” shares at the rate of 10 per cent. 

per annum 
To final dividend on the “ 

at the rate of 16 per cent. per an- 

num, less income tax 
To final dividend on the “B” shares at 

the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 

less income tax 
To reserve fund 
To officers’ retiring allowances fund. . 30,000 
To reduction of cost of bank’s proper- 

ties 
To carry forward to next account... .81,969 


The bank's paid up capital is £1,'750,000, 





reserve fund £1,900,000, deposits £33,616,- 
659 and total resources £41,796,603. 


Report of the Bank of London & South 
America Limited, London, for the year ended 
September 30, 1927, shows a balance of net 
profit available of £850,630, after making al- 
lowance for bad and doubtful debts, income 
tax and rebate of interest on bills net due, 
and including £390,605 brought forward 
from the previous year. From this the di- 
rectors have allocated the sum of £260,000 
toward writing off depreciation of capital em- 
ployed abroad, leaving available for distribu- 








Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 
Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 

request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 49 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 18 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 
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Arecibo Mayaguez Caguas 








When You Think of 
PORTO RICO 


You Just NATURALLY Think of 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


Head Office—SAN JUAN 


Branches 


We Specialize on Collections 


Ponce Santurce Bayamon 


























tion the sum of £590,630. This has been 
distributed as follows: 


F 
To dividend of 7 per cent., subject to 
income tax, payable December 19, 
making with the interim dividend 
paid in June last, a distribution of 
11 per cent. on the paid-up capital 247,800 
To be carried forward to next ac- 


GS pakae ocean eed e ame 201,230 


A new branch was opened during the year 
at Cali, in the state of Cauca, Colombia. 

Paid up capital of the institution is £3,- 
540,000, reserve £3,000,000, current ac- 
counts £37,956,766 and total resources £64,- 
636,228. 


ANNUAL statement of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, shows net profit for the 
year ended October 8, 1927, of £481,977, 
after providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts. To this has been added £100,000, 
set aside as a provision for depreciation on 
investments and not now required, making 
a total of £581,977, to be distributed as fol- 
lows: 


‘ £ 
To midsummer dividend at the rate 
of 16 per cent. per annum, less 
EE BOE ics cin snes nennoes 160,000 
To final dividend at the rate of 16 
per cent. per annum, less income 


Pe EP re or er rere Ce: 160,000 
To special bicentenary bonus of § 
cent., less income tax.......ese- 100,000 


To write off expenditure on bank 
buildings and heritable property... 20,000 

To pension reserve fund.......... 30,000 

oe Pe eee ee 111,977 


Capital of the bank is £2,500,000, rest 
£2,683,226, deposits £44,186,574 and total 
resources £54,158,678. 
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NET profits of the Java Bank (De Javasche 
Bank), Batavia, for the year ended March 
31, 1927, are f.6,169,475, according to the 
annual report of the board of directors. The 
bank’s paid up capital is f.9,000,000, reserve 
fund f.13,500,000, deposits f.32,904,878 and 
total resources £.385,673,931. The report of 
the directors says, in part: 

“It is true that the results of the past 
financial year are considerably in arrears of 
those shown by the abnormally favorable 
year of 1925-1926. On the other hand, they 
are well able to withstand comparison with 
the remaining three financial years which 
have elapsed since the inauguration of the 
Java Bank charter of 1922. After writing 
off f.177,766 on office buildings and dwelling 
houses, f.27,420 on furniture and fittings and 
f.269,804 on the manufacture of bank notes, 
the government receives f.3,864,324 from the 
profit made, while 18% per cent. is paid out 
to shareholders on the capital issue of £.9,000, 
000.” 


STATEMENT of the American Colonial Bank 
of Porto Rico as of October 31, 1927, shows 
paid up capital of $1,500,000, surplus of 
$1,000,000, undivided profits of $121,674, 
deposits of $10,668,742 and total resources 
of $14,582,428. 

The bank has six branches—at Arecibo, 
Ponce, Mayaguez, Santurce, Caguas and 
Bayamon—in addition to its head office at 
San Juan. 


Sir Charles Gordon, formerly vice-president 
of the Bank of Montreal, Canada, has been 
elected president to succeed Sir Vincent 
Meredith, who has become chairman of the 
board of the executive committee. 

Sir Charles was born in Montreal and en- 
tered business as a clerk in a Montreal 
wholesale dry goods house. Later he or- 
ganized the Standard Manufacturing Com- 
pany and then formed a merger of the textile 
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mills under the name of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company. He became vice-president of 
this company and later president and man- 
aging director. In 1909 he was a director 
of Moulson’s Bank and in 1912 he was ap- 
pointed a director in the Bank of Montreal. 
He became vice-president in 1916. 

During the war he was vice-chairman of 
the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada and 
later a representative of the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions in the United States and director gen- 
eral of war supplies for Great Britain with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. In 1917 





Sir CHARLES GORDON 


President the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada. 


he was made a Knight Commander of the 
British Empire and the following year a 
Knight Grand Cross. 

In addition to his banking activities Sir 
Charles is president or director in a number 
of business enterprises and a governor of 


McGill University. 


STATEMENT of condition of Barclays Bank, 
Limited, London, as of December 31, 1927, 
shows capital stock of $79,291,085, reserve 
fund of $51,250,000, current accounts of 
$1,591,867,359 and total resources of $1,- 





Your 
Paris Correspondent 


More of your clients are visiting 
Paris now than ever before 


Are they receiving the personal 
service to which they are accus- 
tomed at home? 


We understand their problems 
and can do much to render their 
visit more pleasant 


2 
Mai: Facilities for Clients 


Direct Correspondents 
Throughout Europe 


TRAVELERS BANK 


20 Place Vendome 
Paris 


Bankers Correspondence Invited 











786,561,788. The bank has more than 1900 
branches in England and Wales. 


STATEMENT of condition of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1927, shows capital, reserve and un- 
divided profits of $41,423,924, deposits of 
$437,430,002, notes in circulation of $28,- 
514,693 and total resources of $558,709,494. 

This compares favorably with the state- 
ment for the previous year, that of Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, when capital paid up, surplus 
and undivided profits totaled $41,280,899 
and total resources were $512,603,549. De- 
posits and notes in circulation as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, were $432,167,506, while the 
sum of these two items as of the last state- 
ment amounts to $465,944,695. 

The bank has 550 branches throughout 
Canada, as compared with 500 branches in 
that country in 1926. It also has branches 
in England, United States and Central and 
South American countries. 
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HISTORY OF MITSUI BANK SHOWS PROG- 
RESS OF JAPANESE BANKING 


the fiftieth anniversary of its forma- 
tion as a private bank modeled on 
the modern Western institutions, the 
Mitsui Bank, Limited, Tokyo, Japan, has 
published, in the form of a well printed 
and attractively illustrated book, a brief 
history of its institution, a history which 
goes back far beyond the beginnings of 
the banks of the West to 1683, when 
Takatoshi Mitsui founded his banking 
institution. 
“The story of the Mitsui Bank and its 
men,” says the history, “begins among 


|: connection with the celebration of 


the earliest days of the money changers, 
the family trade, indeed, of the Mitsuis. 
It goes back 243 years into the mists of 
old Japan, when ‘goldsmith’ notes were 
in circulation in England and the Bank 
of England had not yet come into ex- 
istence. It is the history of the building 
of ‘The House of Mitsui’ into one of the 
great financial institutions, closely inter- 
woven through the warp and woof of 
progress in the Empire of Japan.” 

The founder of the Mitsui banking 
institution was a man of great ability 
and enterprise. Having inherited a 


The Mitsui Exchange House and pene store from a ieiiten made in 1821. 
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pawnshop from his father, he became 
experienced at lending money to villages 
or to individuals on grain crops, became 
proprietor of a drapery store and finally 
established an exchange house in 1683 
in Yedo. In 1686 he established a simi- 
lar house in Kyoto and a third in Osaka 
in 1691. 

He also provided that each of his ex- 
change houses should have a member of 
the Mitsui family at its head, and that 
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posal of American Banks interested in trade and finance 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Heap Orrice—Lonpon 
Total Resources over £6,500,000 


Representative for the U. S. A. 


R. C. CARIDIA 
Telephone Rector 5423 











the Levant 


HE Ionian Bank Limited since its establishment 88 2 
years ago has always been an important factor in the = 
economic development of the Levant. 


British Bank is at the dis- 
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he in turn should be succeeded by a 
member of the Mitsui family. ° 

The Mitsui exchange houses pros- 
pered. At the death of the founder, in 
1694, the members of the family adopt- 
ed a constitution and private rules and 
regulations to provide for better control 
and greater efficiency of officers and em- 
ployes. Even the details of behaviour 
and health were included! 

The banking terms and agreements in 
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New head othce of the Mitsui Bank, Limited, Tokyo, now under construction. 
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the records of these times, still pre- 
served, show a striking similarity to the 
customs of modern banks. For instance, 
the present-day bonus system was a fea- 
ture of agreement. 

Through the various crises in govern- 
ment, etc., the exchange houses of the 
Mitsui family came, always taking the 
side of the Imperial Government against 
all others. Finally, in July, 1876, at the 
suggestion of the government, the bank 
was reorganized as the “Private Bank 
Mitsui Ginko.” Four years previous to 
this reorganization, and in anticipation 
of it, the Mitsuis sent five young men 
of their country to America to learn the 
banking business, the present head of the 


Mitsui Holding Company (Mitsui Go- 
mei Kaisha), Baron Mitsui, being among 
the group. 

Seventeen years later, in June, 1893, 
the institution underwent another 
change, forming a partnership under the 
name of “Gomei Kaisha Mitsui Ginko.” 
The present Mitsui Bank is the outcome 
of still another reorganization in Octo- 
ber, 1909, when the institution was in- 
corporated as a full-fledged joint stock 
company. Thus the banking house has 
developed without a break for 243 years, 
during which it has always been headed 
by a member of the Mitsui family, as 
its founder decreed. Its president now 
is Genyemon Mitsui. 

At present the head office of the bank 
is temporarily housed, since its old home 
was torn down in 1925, and a new bank 
home is being erected which will be one 
of the most imposing edifices in the Far 
East. The Mitsui Holding Company 
will own the building and will occupy 
it with the bank and the Mitsui Trust 
Company. 

The bank’s places of business number 
twenty-four at present. The head office 
business department (Tokyo), foreign 
exchange department (Tokyo), Nihon- 
bashi (Tokyo), Marunouchi (Tokyo), 
Otaru (Hokkaido), Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Osaka, Dojima (Osaka), Osaka- 
Nishi (Osaka), Kawaguchi (Osaka), 
Kobe, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Moji, 
Wakamatsu, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Sourabaya, Bombay, London and 
New York. 

In the fifty years since it became a 
modern bank the bank’s capital has in- 
creased to yen 100,000,000 from yen 
2,000,000, the deposits to yen 475,857,- 
350 from yen 11,369,055, loans to yen 
410,575,621 from yen 9,911,347 and 
profits to yen 7,713,997 from yen 
90,901. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN BANKING IN THE 
LAST DECADE* 


By CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


creditor nation is still fresh in all 

minds. There was a time not so 
far back, which we may recall without 
blushing, when we were a debtor coun- 
try and “the shoe was on the other 
foot.” The war gave the opportunity 
for the first time for our banks and in- 
vestors to play a leading role in interna- 
tional finance. During that time of de- 
preciated currencies and trade disrup- 
tion, our financial institutions and houses, 
including the Federal Reserve banks, 
without failing to meet their heavy ob- 
ligations to our commercial and agricul- 
tural interests at home, lent effective 
aid to the governments and private in- 
dustries abroad through liberal accom- 
modation and generous credit for short 
and long terms. The burden of sup- 
porting Europe rested largely on the 
shoulders of America. It was borne 
cheerfully. Then and there a profound 
change took place in our point of view, 
and in an astonishingly short time our 
financial machinery was adapted to the 
new responsibilities. 

To change the investment and banking 
policy pursued since then with regard to 
Europe would be warranted only: 

First—If the securities or business of- 
fered did no longer represent the guar- 
antees desired for the repayment of 
principal and interest. 

Second—If foreign interest rates 
should fall or if our interest rates should 
rise to such an extent that we would 
not find it advantageous further to ex- 
port part of our capital. 

That interest rates abroad, especially 
for long-term loans and for permanent 
capital investment, will continue for 
some time to be attractive to foreign cap- 
ital needs no further elaboration. 


T= history of our growth as a 


U. S. CAPITAL RESOURCES 


With regard to conditions here I need 
quote a few figures only. In 1911 Sir 


George Paish estimated that as much as 
60 per cent. of England’s national 
wealth was invested outside of the king- 
dom. America’s total private foreign 
investments,** exclusive of the Govern- 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


President Seaboard National Bank of 
New York. 


ment debt, are computed to amount to 
3Y% per cent. of our present national 
wealth, and to 5 per cent. inclusive of 
the Government debt. The private in- 
vestments represent only two normal 
years’ savings from our estimated na- 


*From_an address before the American 
Acceptance Council. 


**Estimated private American End of 1926 

investments in Europe ..$ 3,010.000,000 
Latin America 4,500,000.000 
Canada and Newfoundland. 2,801,000,000 
Asia, Australia, Africa and 


rest of world 904,000,000 





$11,215,000,000 
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in St. Louis — 





a capable investment subsidiary. 


ws you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 
Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 
-obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis 
Area through a well-organized credit department and 


RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


National Bank of Commerce 


Seven distinct 
departments 
built for service: 


Commercial 
Savings 
Trust 
Investment 


Foreign 
in St.Louis 





Federal Commerce Trust 


Credit 


Company 








Safe Deposit 











tional income.* Our total investments 
in Europe are estimated at ¥% per cent. 
of our national wealth. All the bor- 
rowings of Europe here in the form of 
long-term securities for the ten months 
ending October 31, 1927, amounted to 
$508,000,000, equal to 7 per cent. of 
our estimated annual savings. 


BANKING RESERVES AND MONEY MARKET 
PROSPECTS 


As to our banking position the pres- 
ent gold reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve System over and above the amount 
required for the legal cover of the cur- 
rency and deposits amount to about $1,- 
100,000,000. Our great commercial 
banks are also in a strong condition, 
able to release a steadily growing volume 
of credit to satisfy adequately the legiti- 


*Our annual income for 1926 has been es- 
timated at about $90,000,000,000, of which it 
is believed 8 per cent. or 10 per cent. is being 
saved and available for investment at home 


and abroad. 
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mate needs of their domestic and for- 
eign customers. 

In this connection are the following 
figures: 

On June 30, 1927, an analysis of the 
statements of the ten largest New York 
banks showed the following average 
position. For every $100 gross deposits 
and $12.99 capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, these banks had on that 
date $46.68 in cash balances with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, exchanges and 
paper eligible for rediscount with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. It should be 
emphasized that in this figure of $46.68 
for the New York banks there are not 
included call money loans, United 
States Government securities, nor de- 
mand loans to customers and short-term 
commercial paper, all of which items 
may also be considered as investments 
of a liquid character. A review of cor- 
responding statistics abroad will show 
that the liquidity of our leading Ameri- 
can banks compares favorably with that 
of the principal European institutions. 

The detailed figures are as follows: 
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Cash in hand and balances with the 
Federal Reserve banks 

Items in process of collection through 
the clearing house (exchange) Fed- 
eral Reserve and other banks, and 
also the balances with other banks 

Paper eligible for rediscount with the 
Federal Reserve Bank (included un- 
der the heading, “Loans and Dis- 
counts”) 

Call money loans to brokers secured 
by stock exchange collateral (in- 
cluded under the general heading 
of “Loans and Discounts”’ ) 

May I call your special attention to 
this figure of 12.44 as it refutes the 
impression which prevails in some 
quarters at home and abroad that an 
excessive part of New York bank as- 
sets is placed on the Stock Exchange 
in the form of “call money.” 

Other loans and discounts (included 
under the heading, “Loans and 
Discounts”) 

United States Government securities 
actually owned 

Other bonds, stocks 
owned 


*15.54 


and securities 


$112.99 


I believe that these statistics present 
a picture sufficiently accurate to permit 
these conclusions. 

Abundant liquid reserves are available 
against the contingency of the gradual 
withdrawal in the future of some of the 
substantial deposits maintained in the 
United States for foreign account. 


_ *Taking in this case as a basis the total 
figures of nine banks only at the close of 
business June 24, 1927. 
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Special Representative 
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With continued excess of exports 
over imports—$490,000,000 for the first 
ten months of 1927—we can look for- 
ward with equanimity to the effect 
which such a withdrawal might have 
eventually in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

During an indefinite period of time 
this country will be able to supply for- 
eign markets yearly with a considerable 
share of our idle capital in the form of 
short or long-term loans or actual stock 
participation in foreign enterprises. We 
may have intermittent fluctuations in the 
rates for call money, commercial paper 
and bank acceptances, but at present 
there seem to be no signs on the horizon 
indicating a permanently higher level of 
interest rates. All indications point the 
other way. Far from being reversed, 
America’s creditor position is likely to be 
enlarged in the years ahead. 


NATIONAL BANKS IN THE TRUST FIELD* 


Act empowered national banks to 

broaden their financial service by 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. The 
amendment to the Act of 1918 extended 
the number of fiduciary capacities in 
which they could act, and from that time 
on national banks have entered the trust 
field in increasing numbers, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. of their number now 
holding permits from the Federal Re- 
serve Board to do a trust business. 


‘HE passage of the Federal Reserve 


The Federal Reserve Act was made 
to rest chiefly upon national banks and 
with a two-fold purpose its authors de- 
termined to admit this class of banks to 
the field of the fiduciary. They recog- 
nized the justice of permitting national 
banks to engage in a work performed by 
other corporations which have entered 


every branch of the banking field. They 


*Excerpt from the report of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to Congress, December 
12, U927. 
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saw, too, the advantages to the public 
of making available as trustees, execu- 
tors, administrators, guardians of estates 
and in other fiduciary capacities the one 
unified banking system in the United 
States highly standardized in its practice 
and regularly supervised by the Federal 
Government. They recognized in na- 


tional banks an agency through which 
trust facilities could be offered in prac- 
tically every community in the nation. 


NATIONAL BANKS OVER 26,000 INDIVID- 
UAL TRUSTS 


How far the national banks have pen- 
etrated the trust field is indicated bythe 
fact that the assets of the individual 
trusts being administered by these banks 
now amount to more than a billion dol- 
lars, while corporate trusts amounting 
to more than two and a half billion dol- 
lars are being handled. More than 
twenty-six thousand individual trusts 
were being administered by national 
banks during the last year. The most 
impressive part of their progress is that 
the growth has been recorded largely 
during the last few years. The number 
of national banks obtaining the right to 
exercise trust powers is increasing at 
the rate of more than two hundred banks 
a year. 

The McFadden Act, which became a 
law on February 25, 1927, gave national 
banks, among other things, indeterminate 
charters and assured the institutions 
that their charters would not expire be- 
fore the trust functions undertaken were 
fulfilled. National banks now feel safe 
in assuming the duties of trustees as well 
as accepting other fiduciary obligations, 
no matter how long the period of service 
promises to be. This was a much needed 
change in the law and cleared the way 
for full trust service by thousands of 
national banks. 

Two hundred and four national banks 
were granted authority to exercise trust 
powers between November 1, 1926, and 
October 31, 1927, 148 of these permits 
having been granted since the passage 
of the McFadden Act, while 235 na- 
tional banks holding fiduciary permits 


started to administer trusts during the 
present year. 

While nearly a third of all the na- 
tional banks in the forty-eight states, 
Alaska and Hawaii, now hold permits to 
exercise fiduciary powers, several hun- 
dred have not yet become active in the 
work. On October 31, 1927, there were 
865 national banks which had obtained 
permits to act in a fiduciary capacity, 
but had not actually started to exercise 
trust powers. However, during the year 
there were 643 national banks which 
adopted resolutions providing for the or- 
ganization and operation of trust depart- 
ments. 


TRUST EARNINGS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


As the activities of trust departments 
have grown, so have the earnings that 
the national banks have reported from 
this source. Not only has the establish- 
ment of trust departments by national 
banks furnished a service to their com- 
munities which was greatly needed, but 
many banks have found that the trust 
departments have been the means of 
bringing new business to other depart- 
ments of the banks, and enabled them to 
retain balances upon the death of their 
customers which would otherwise be di- 
verted to competing institutions. For the 
year 1927, the earnings of trust depart- 
ments aggregated $10,811,000. This 
represented an increase of $2,556,000 
over the preceding year and a gain of 
$4,860,000 over 1925. 

While progress is being made in 
spreading intelligence as to what trust 
departments can do, the declaration 
that a national bank, and particularly 
one in the name of which the word 
“trust” is not found, is authorized or in 
position to administer an estate or other 
form of trust would be a revelation to 
perhaps a greater number of potential 
clients of trust departments than are now 
served by national banks. However, the 
number of national banks having author 
ity to exercise fiduciary powers availing 
themselves of the privilege to include the 
words “trust company” in ‘their titles is 
constantly increasing. 
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Are these books in your banking library? 





Recently 
Published 


Steady 
Sellers 





101 WINDOW DISPLAYS By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window displays in which every branch 
of banking is included. The properties necessary may be obtained 
in towns as small as 5000. Over 200 large and small financial insti- 

tutions were interviewed in gathering data for this book. 
$5.00 


CLEARING AND COLLECTIONS OF CHECKS 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Ph.D. 
A complete treatise on this important subject. 
$7.50 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE By JAMES B. FORGAN 
The life story of one of America’s bankers, told in a simple, 

unassuming, yet captivating style. A limited number of copies still 

available of an edition, autographed and bound in leather. 


$6.00 
CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF BANK —— ae 


By M. K. FOWLER 
This book was written to point out to bank directors and officers 
their responsibility for the prevention of bank defalcations. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE 
BY GLENN G. MUNN 
A complete reference book alphabetically arranged. 


$1.50 


$10.00 
COMMERCIAL PAPER By W. H. KNIFFIN 


Of the few books entirely devoted to this subject, this is a safe 
investment; 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual statements com- 
pletely analyzed on facing pages. $2.50 


ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE By FRANKLIN ESCHER 

There are other books on ftoreign exchange, but this one covers 
the subject in such a way that the man who knows little or noth- 
ing about it can get a clear idea within a few hours, of how 
foreign exchange works. $1.60 


THE PAYING TELLER’S DEPARTMENT By GLENN G. MUNN 

Presents the functions of the paying teller and related depart- 
ments in every phase—whether in a city or country bank, the East 
or West. A reference book on checks and disposition of money, 
including the Negotiable Instruments Law. $1.25 


THE BANK CREDIT INVESTIGATOR By R. F. PRUDDEN 
Tells in as concise a manner as possible what problems the young 
man will meet in a bank credit department. Advice as to steps to 
be taken in a credit investigation and analyzation of credit risk. 
$1.50 


BANK AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT By R. A. WARD 

Shows the bank in an agricultural district how to serve the 
farming interests of the community. $1.25 
NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Completely revised for its third edition. This book is unique in 
its field and will serve as an excellent guide when organizing such 
a department. $1.25 


THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT By ANNE SEWARD 

The first book devoted to this department, which is one of the 
newer phases of banking, is a necessity to banks that are con- 
templating its organization, and is full of ideas for departments 
that are already organized. $1.25 


BANK CREDIT METHODS AND PRACTICE 
By T. J. KAVANAUGH 
Description of the operation of a credit department, useful not 
only to the banker but also to the business executive in learning the 
banker’s attitude on credit risks, $ 


THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF BANKING By T. P. KANE 

The author was connected with the Comptroller’s office for 36 
years, and was intimately acquainted with all that took place in 
the banking world. He tells the inside story of hundreds of in- 
teresting incidents. $5.00 











BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71-73 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 























Financial Advertising 
at its BEST 


CWO 


A NTICIPATING the marked changes 


that of necessity have come into banking operations, 
GRAVES SERVICE many months ago defined princi- 
ples, prepared plans and practical methods for deposit 
building to meet these new problems of 1928. 


The result is a distinctly better advertising that 
lives with these problems, interprets them for the Banker 
to his public and inspires the community to unusual, 
enthusiastic response. 

That has been the experience of GRAVES 
SERVICE in recent weeks in the hardest testing grounds 
in America— New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 


It takes better management than ever be- 
fore to build bank earnings. This Better Banking 
management must go all down the Line. An essential 
part of Better Banking is Better Advertising. Any- 
thing short of this is too expensive. We know no 
other reason than a shrewd recognition of this fact 
to explain why progressive Bankers are turning more 
and more to GRAVES SERVICE. 


In planning your 1928 budget, you will find a 
consultation with a GRAVES Account Executive of 
special value. He will be pleased to call at your request. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


cA Complete Business-building and cAdvertising cAgency Service for Financial Institutions, 
Newspaper Copy, Direct Mail Campaigns, Employee and Stockholder Co-operation, ] 




















New Business Contests, Trust Business Development, Life Insurance 
Trust Campaigns, Special Savings cAccount Campaigns, etc. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 
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with the financial pages of 

the daily parers, the finan- 
cial editors are not alto- 
gether to blame, Glenn Gris- 
wold, editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, told 
the Chicago Financial Ad- 
vertisers at a recent meet- 
ing. 


“The 


[' there is anything wrong 


lack of financial 
news,” Mr. Griswold said, 
“is the fault of the banks 
and the investment. houses, 
for they are the sources of 
fnancial news and they can 


have the kind of financial 
page they want. 

“Tradition has placed the 
financial page next to the 
want ads, and filled it with 
quotations which crowd out 
interesting items, but the 
page can be given the promi 
nence it deserves if those in- 
terested in reading it will 
just give some evidence cf 
their interest by supporting 
the sheets that are trying to 
give a real financial news 
service. 


“Managing editors are 





C. H. (“Gus”) Handerson, at right, bids farewell to 


Don Knowlton, who succeeds him as advertising manager 


of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 


Gus has 


resigned his position as assistant vice-president and 
advertising manager of the Union Trust to become vice- 
president and general sales manager of Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, rug manufacturers of Amsterdam, N. Y., one of 


the largest concerns of its kind in the country. 


The 


above picture appeared in a recent issue of the Union 
Trust Teller. 


human, and, while they 
think less of the financial 
page as a news feature than 
of any other page, they will 


CLINTON F. BERRY 


President Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, who has been ad- 
vanced from assistant  vice- 
president to vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


give more attention to finan- 
cial news just as soon as 
they are made to realize that 
the public is vitally interest- 


ed in the financial pages. 
Some of the blame can be 
laid on the doorstep of the 
editors, however. Their 
pages are too statistical; too 
much space is devoted to 
quotations, some of which 
should never be printed. 
“What the public wants 
is a ‘dope sheet.” They want 
exact information about spe- 
cific issues. They want to 
know what is happening, so 
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A retired business man’s 
QUESTION 


AM 8 widower. I have three grown daughtera, 
ly yi $21,000 





ing my estate. Is this trpe? 


a year. Last year my income taxes amounted to 
$1,300. 1 give esth of my daughters $300 « 
month, so that my personal income after payment 
of income taxes is about. $9,000 2 year. I have 
been told that I can save some money by trustee- 


Our answer to this man's question and to the 
various questions regarding Life Insurance Truss, 


Ie addvcom co carrying thes bhe 
smoareace | cam cave ot least 570 2 month 





agement, Send for s copy today. 


37 WALL STREET 


207 Broadway | 
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booklet, Jasurence Estates—Creation and Man- 


TH EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Medison Avenue st 45th Street 2Bth Street end Medison Avenve 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE . ATLANTA - SAN PRANCHICO . CHICAGO 
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Appealing primarily to a relatively small, but highly de- 

sirable type of prospect, this advertisement presents a 

good example of what is known in bank advertising 
circles as “sharpshooting” for business. 


they can form their own 
opinions as to what will 
happen. In other words, the 
financial pages should be 
‘form sheets.” 

“Another fault with some 
financial pages is that too 
much attention is paid to the 
New York news and not 
enough to local news. More 
attention, too, should be 
given to educational propa- 
ganda. It is a fallacy to as- 
sume that only those who 
are well versed in finance 
read the financial page. 
Many new readers could be 
gained for the financial 
pages if some attention were 


paid to the inexperienced in 
finance.” 


C. H. HANDERSON, assistant 
vice-president and publicity 
manager of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, 
has resigned his position 
with that bank to ac 
cept the vice-presidency and 
sales managership of Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., one of 
the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of high-grade car- 
pets and rugs. 

Don Knowlton, of the 
publicity department of the 


Union Trust Company, is to 
become publicity manager of 
the bank, succeeding Mr. 
Handerson. 

“Gus” Handerson, as he 
is known to most of the 
financial advertising frater. 
nity, has been with the 
Union Trust Company sinc 
its formation in 1920 ip 
charge of the publicity de 
partment, being active in na 
tional financial advertising 
circles, and president of the 
National Financial Adver 
tisers’ Association and the 
Cleveland Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association from 1926 
to 1927, and a director of 
The Cleveland Advertising 
Club. Prior to his connec: 
tion with the Union Trust 
Company, Mr. Handerson 
was with the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, the 
H. Black Company and Ful 
ler & Smith, all of Cleve 
land. His new offices will ke 
in New York City, where 
are located the sales offices 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
Inc. 

Don Knowlton, who suc: 
ceeds him, has been connect 
ed with the Union Trust's 
publicity department for the 
last six years and was mat 
ager of the bank’s radio sta 
tion during the period that 
it was operated by the bank. 
He has acted as assistant to 
Mr. Handerson for the last 
three years. Mr. Knowlton 
is well known in financial 
advertising circles, having 
written widely for the finan 
cial magazines. He has als 
achieved a reputation in the 
field of general writing, hav 
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ing contributed to the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harpers, 
American Mercury, Plain 
Talk, and a number of other 
magazines. 


SIMILAR in style to a folder 
of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., 
quoted in these columns in 
November, 1927, is one en- 
tiled “Consider!” describing 
the investors’ service of the 
institution. The copy reads: 


“Consider! — The rapidly 
changing conditions in the 
business world today—the 
importance to you of com- 
plete records of income and 
transactions. 

“The advantage of an in- 
ventory of your investments 
kept constantly up to date, 
including costs, _ history, 
sales, reinvestment, and in- 
come for tax requirements. 

“Accurate. records are as- 
sured when you open a safe- 
keeping account with our in- 
vestors’ service.” 


THE Interstate Trust and 
Banking Company, New Or- 
leans, and the Savings In- 
vestment & Trust Company, 
Fast Orange, N. J., have 
appointed Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, as advertising 
counsel. 


THE sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Louis- 
ville National Bank & Trust 
Co. Louisville, Ky., is an- 
nounced in a booklet which 
gives the bank's last state- 
ment, shows its average de- 
posits from 1916 to 1927 


and gives a map of the city, 
showing the location of the 
bank’s main office and its 
branches. A brief sketch of 
the bank’s history and its 
present and former directors 
and officers occupies two 
pages. 

The cover is an interest- 
ing aerial view of Louisville. 


THE Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York, has sent out an 
interesting folder to adver- 
tise its 1928 Christmas club. 
Against a blue background 
on which is shown a Christ- 
mas scene in white is a 


simply worded invitation to 
join the club, the various 
classes of which are given. 
The invitation is signed by 
the president of the bank. 
The two inside pages of the 
folder hold a colored repro- 
duction of the Three Wise 
Men looking at the Star of 
Bethlehem. A small shield 
holds a briefly worded holi- 
day greeting. 


THE December number of 
the Franklin News, publica- 
tion of the Franklin Society 
for Home-Building and Sav- 
ings, New York, contains a 





So it t should be with the individual. 
When he is young, his mind keen, his vigor 
unimpaired, he must set aside a “deprecia- 


sufficient to replace the machine at the 

end of its productive lifetime; the individ- 

ual’s capital reserve should be sufficient 
to replace his personal earning power. 

Most men must build their capital re- 

serve—from their earn- 

ings. This cannot ordi- 

narily be done in a year, 
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Are You Allowing for Depreciation 
on Yourself? 


N°? matter how smoothly a machine 
runs, no Competent management 
—— to aaa systematically ‘for 


Write for booklet NT-YA 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


14 Wall Street 


Sv LOUls «6SOSTON §«=6PITTIBUECH §=6MILWAUVEER «6 MINNEAPOLIS 


five years, oreventen. It is a slow process 
—with results best assured by beginning 
early in life. In this respect, young men, 

, bave an ad They 
early gain positions of responsibility with 
comfortable incomes. ‘Their oppo.tunity 
is greater than ever before, to win out 





Oar booklet “Looking Ahead Firian- 
cially” deals comprehensively with the 
problem which should be every man’s 
concern—that of building a sownd finan- 
cial structure for himself and his family. 


cient to replace personal earning power. 


PRILADELPRIA §«6OETROIT «CLEVELAND 








Applying a well known factor in business management 
to the management of the affairs of the individual. 
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Christmas greeting from the 
president of the society on 
the first page. The remain- 
der of this interesting eight- 
page publication contains 
personal items, editorials, 
etc., and a full-page adver- 
tisement for the society's 
1928 Christmas Club. 


CARROLL DEAN MuRPHY, 
Inc., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed as advertising agen- 
cy to the National Bank of 
Kentucky, Louisville. 


THE Association News Bul- 
letin of the Savings Banks 
Association, State of New 
York, tells of the following 
unique advertising idea car- 
ried out by a bank in Stock- 
holm, Sweden: 


“A dispatch from Stock- * 
ay 


-Banks. 


rcampaign 


holm, Sweden, says that the 
people of that city witnessed 
the other day an entirely 
new natural phenomenon— 
bank books falling from the 
air—solid, regular bank 
books empowering the hold- 
er to start a savings account 
at any of Stockholm’s sav- 
ings banks with five kronor, 
already paid in. First the 
people refused to believe 
that the bank books with the 
five kronor deposits were 
good. But a further investi- 
gation proved that they had 
in fact received this gift 
from the skies, whence it 
was thrown down by five 
aviators engaged by the As- 
sociation of Swedish Savings 
It was part of the 

begun by the 


Swedish savings banks to en- 


—. 


courage saving. The scheme 
cost the banks more than 
$10,000, but it was highly 
successful. The bank books 
with the five kronor deposits 
falling from the sky created 
an immense sensation, and 
as everybody was eager to 
make use of the five kronor, 
the finders have continued 
the savings accounts. The 
net result of the scheme was 
that the banks gained 1957 
new depositors, forty-three 
of the bank books having 
gone astray. The scheme 
met with such applause that 
it has been decided to repeat 
the same stunt in other cities 
of the country.” 


In addition to, or in place 
of, the usual advertisements 
for merchandising new & 





Ten Great 


Automobile Manufacturers 


S a man is judged by his friends, io a bank ray be judged by its 
customers, Shawmut Bagk 


‘The National 
ber among ss 


of Boson ws proud to ous 


leading concerns in many industries and in many 


parts of the United States. For example, th 
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DETRONT. MIE AN 
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UETRONT, MECIUGAN 
Poap Moron Courant 
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As these great 


jens evidently consider the national service which 


organizaticns 
‘Shawmut gves them, a valuable asset, 80 you, too, will benefit by opening 
an account at the Shawmut. We promise to make our service equally 
reaponsrve to your particular business needs 


THE NATIONAL — 


Shawmut 


BOSTON 


OF 


Bank 


A local call, Canal 8190, enables you to talk with us im Boston without extra charge. 





Acting on the very logical theory that a bank may be judged by the type of customers 
numbered among its depositors, this bank lists in very impressive fashion a number of leading 


concerns in a great’ industry. 
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curity issues, Redmond ©& 
Co. investment bankers, 
have been publishing attrac- 
tive booklets dealing with 
the features of the security 
offered. These are not to 
take the place of the elabo- 
rate booklets of general type 
issued by investment houses, 
but are concerned with one 
particular issue and must be 
prepared usually in haste, 
since the information is 
often not available until 
shortly before the issue is of- 
fered to the public. 

This information is most 
often presented in multi- 
graphed form, from which 
the booklets are a pleasing 
departure. 

The booklets contain de- 
tails of the companies being 
financed, illustrations of 
their properties, analyses of 
their figures, general discus- 
sions of industries in which 
the companies are engaged, 
etc. In short, they furnish 
a helpful interpretation of 
the technically phrased cir- 
cular which is commonly 
used by investment houses 
to tell the story of their of- 
ferings, and one may find 
between the covers of one of 
these booklets all informa- 
tion necessary to a complete 
understanding of the issue 
by the layman as well as the 
experienced investor. 


THE Fidelity Spirit, month- 
ly publication of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust 
Company and its affiliations, 
in Kansas City, is an unusu- 
ally well gotten up house- 


organ. Its December num- 








THE MERCHANTS 
OF DETROIT 











The retail merchant 1s the 
most emporynt link in the 
chain which connects producer ceive the same helpful coo- 
and consumer. He is the rep- sideration asthe wholesaler 
resentative of pracucally every and manufaceurer. 

industry. trade and commercial 

ceacepnise, for al have conerib- In che First National Group the 


uted to some phase of the DO i every nancial nced 


The First National Group has twenty-nine conveorently 
always been 2 dominant factor located branches 


merchant finds facilure: to 


and These facilities are extended to 
every part of Detroit thru 


There's a Brauch Near You 














More sharpshooting—an advertisement directed specif- 
ically to the attention of the retail merchant, calling his 


attention to the bank’s 


facilities for meeting his 


financial needs. 


ber contains personal items 
from each department, ‘a 
general page of events called 
“Lobby Lobbyings” and a 
number of attractive illustra- 
tions. A Christmas wish in 
the form of a poem, “A 
Very Merry Christmas,” by 
James Edward Hungerford, 
occupies the back cover. 


IN advertising two booklets 
published by the trust de- 
partment of the Bank of 
America, New York, the de- 
partment has sent out fold- 
ers to arouse the interest of 
the prospective customers in 


the booklets, which will be 


sent on the return of post 
cards accompanying the 
folders. 

Both contain questions as 
to the ability of the head of 
a family to adequately pro- 
vide for his family in case 
of his death, One empha- 
sizes the fact that a life of 
comfort is preferable to a 
few years of luxury, which 
may be the result if an es 
tate is left in inexperienced 
hands. The other folder sug- 
gests the fact that experience 
in investments is what makes 
capital produce income. It 
asks the question, “Will you 
support your family as long 
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as you live or—as long as 
they live?” 

The folders are conserva- 
tively but effectively printed. 


THE Mellon National Bank 
travel bureau has issued an- 
other of its attractive fold- 
ers, which have been men- 
tioned in these columns from 
time to time in the last year. 
The most recent one, while 
in a style similar to the pre- 
vious ones, advertises Med- 
iterranean and _ round-the- 
world cruises for winter and 


tells of the ease with which 


arrangements for them can 
be made by means of the 
bank’s travel service. 
Attractive colored illustra- 
tions of spots to be seen on 


Heart-interest advertising of a high order. 


these trips add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the folder. 


Its many lovely photo- 
graphs are an outstanding 
feature of Bank Notes, the 
monthly staff magazine of 
the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Sydney. The Oc- 
tober issue of forty pages 
contains well over fifty illus- 
trations, most of them views 
of various parts of the coun- 
try. The book also contains 
special departments for the 
various branches of the Com- 
monwealth, in addition to 
several general features. 


THE Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York is adver- 


At cwilight, when bis play hours end, a certain little 
blue-eyed boy climbs upon the knee of a certain 
man and pleads for » bed-time story. And so the 
man recites marvelous tales of prince and princess, 
dwarf and magician, uncil at last the gentlest of 
vores rethinds sonny of bed. Magic hour of magic 
stories! But finest of the stories is one that the 
man has never told—a true story of a little blue- 
eyed boy and 2 mother with blue eyes, too, whose 
love and faith gnp the man’s heart as nothing else 
can. These dear ones have worked miracles more 
wonderful than any wizard—and conquered dragons 
more deadly than any in the magic tales. They 
have given the mam courage; helped him throw 
ande doubt 20d fear, inspired him to press onward 
and upwagd co high achievement. And the man is 
gratefdl. ~ For now the little blue-eyed boy faces 
fairer days than ever his parents knew. He will 
enjoy every advantage. He will enter upon life with 
confide ace —the confidence that makes men free 


A strikingly 


well presented appeal to one of the strongest of human 
emotions—parental affection. 





Is This Your Baby? 


cA lovable little rolly-polly 
your hands implicit 


Keep faith with him— 


come in and open a 
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THE BANK THAT GAVE PHILADELPHIA DAY-AND.NIGHT SERVE 





Another advertisement with a 
strong heart-interest appeal. 


tising its insurance trust to 
the life underwriters of New 
York in a letter signed by 
the president of the Equit- 
able and describing to the in 
surance men what the bank 
is trying to do, with the as 
surance that it is not trying 
to usurp the life underwrit- 
ers’ field. In connection 
with the letter, the Equitable 
is sending out a_ booklet 
which illustrates, by _ the 
question and answer method, 
the service which the bank's 
department was 
to render. The 
booklet takes up specific 
cases, which are, however, 
more or less common, and 
gives the answers to them. 


insurance 
organized 
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BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


E have now had three succes- 
\X sive years of prosperity in the 

United States, and as yet there 
are no indications of unfavorable 
changes in underlying conditions, says 
James S. Alexander, chairman of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. “In a number of ways 1927 was 
not so active a year as the two preced- 
ing. Although the earnings of many 
individual enterprises made new high 
records, aggregate output and profits of 
some important industries were lower 
than in 1925 and 1926, and there was 
more unemployment. So many kinds 
of activity are embraced in what we call 
general business that its course is certain 
to be irregular. Now and then expan- 
sion goes too far in some industries, and 
when this occurs it follows that they 
must mark time for awhile. When sev- 
eral important lines are simultaneously 
making these adjustments, business 
slows down. This is apparently what 
has been taking place recently. Instead 
of being a cause for uncertainty, the 
dulness which characterized the latter 
part of 1927 and which may continue 
through the early weeks of 1928 is an 
important element of strength in the 
outlook. Most industries have carefully 
watched their markets and curtailed 
production when it was evident that 
this was becoming advisable. The re- 
sult is that stocks of finished goods are 
being used up, and as spring advances 
a gradual increase in industrial activity 
will be necessary to supply current de- 
mand.” - 


GODDARD SEES NOTHING TO FEAR IN 
OUTLOOK 


“What is there to frighten us in the 
outlook for 1928?” asks Leroy A. God- 


dard, chairman executive committee, 
State Bank of Chicago. “There is in 
general a feeling of optimism; there is 
nothing apparent that there will be any- 
thing to compare with the sensational 
and impracticable theories that have 
confronted us in so many previous 
Presidential campaigns. These have not 
only been successfully overcome, but 
some that gave us the most concern have 
been scrapped for all time to come. 
Agricultural conditions will be a ques- 
tion of more or less campaign discus- 
sion. The situation is not what it should 
be in keeping with other lines. It must 
be improved, and where there is a neces- 
sity there must be a way to meet it. 
And let us have faith that a way will be 


found.” 


BACIGALUPI CITES MERGERS AS BULWARK 
AGAINST DEPRESSION 


The American mind is attuned to 
good times, and that in itself is an as- 
surance of continued prosperity, James 
A. Bacigalupi, president of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, says in comment 
on business and banking conditions for 
1928. General confidence in the sound- 
ness of the agencies of prosperity, he 
said, might be considered the chief fac- 
tors in the perpetuation of such agen- 
cies. Mr. Bacigalupi advances the 
thought that mergers and consolidations, 
particularly the type that permits the 
average citizen to own an_ interest 
therein, are the chief bulwarks against 
industrial and financial depressions. 
Speaking of conditions generally and 
their promise for 1928, Mr. Bacigalupi 
says: “Money is plentiful; industry 
and commerce are active; the American 
mind is attuned to a continuance of 
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‘good times, and this very confidence 
will insure the stabilization of prosper- 
ity, at least, until the happening of some 
very important and unusual upset in 
prevailing conditions. From our pres- 
ent elevation, however, the horizon ap- 
pears clear of anything unfavorable, and 
everything seems to indicate only more 
‘good times’.” 


HECHT LOOKS FORWARD TO CONTINUED 
PROSPERITY 


“According to all traditions, Presiden- 
tial years are supposed to be years, if 
not of depression, at least of slow and 
uncertain business,” says Rudolf S. 
Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Co., New Orleans. 

“Nevertheless we believe that the 
course of business in 1928 will be up- 
ward. We must necessarily expect some 
fluctuation, but with the continued ease 
in money, an excellent basic credit situa- 
tion and the distinctly optimistic frame 
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of mind of our business and industrial 
leaders, we have every right to look for- 
ward to continued prosperity. It is like- 
ly that this prosperity may be somewhat 
“spotted,” because in some important basic 
industries such as lumber, oil, coal and 
packing houses, there has been in recent 
months a distinct depression which it 
may take some time to overcome. On 
the other hand, the notable improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation, the 
increase in savings, our great absorbing 


power of new securities, a good export’ 


trade, and the enormous purchasing 
power of all classes of our population, 
all point to a continuation of a large 
volume of business and a solid economic 
foundation. We shall do well to re- 
member, however, that competition is 
certain to be very keen, that margins of 
profit will be narrow, and that it will be 
more important than ever to hold down 
costs and bring about every possible 
economy and efficiency. In brief, busi 
ness men in all lines shall have to give 
close attention to their business in 
1928.” 
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GENERAL PURCHASING POWER HOLDS UP 


“The recession in industrial operations 
which has prevailed for the last few 
months is paving the way for better 
business in 1928,” says the current letter 
of the First National Bank of Boston. 
“Forces that make for prosperity,” the 
bank continues, “are gathering strength. 
The decline in business which began last 
spring was accentuated during the sum- 
mer months by the Ford shut-down and 
unseasonable weather. Stocks in many 
lines have in consequence been reduced 
to very moderate proportions, and re- 
plenishments on a large scale may soon 
be necessary. With a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand, general com- 
modity prices, which have followed an 
irregular trend since July, 1925, turned 
up during the summer months of this 
year and have held most of the gains 
made, despite the recession in industry 
and trade. While there has been some 
decline in employment and wage reduc- 
tions have been made in isolated cases, 


general purchasing power has not been 
seriously impaired, and the demand of 
nearly 120,000,000 people for the great 
variety of goods necessary for the high 
standards of living continues with but 
slight abatement.” 


LARGE AND WELL BALANCED CROP 
YIELDS 


“The large and well balanced crop 
yields make 1927 the best of any recent 
year in farm production in the tenth 
Federal Reserve District, according to 
the figures reported,” says the current 
monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City. “Money 
returns from marketings of farm prod- 
ucts and livestock, at the higher level of 
prices prevailing this season, stimulated 
activity in all sections. Farmers were 
reported paying off their indebtedness, 
making needed improvements, buying 
new machinery and increasing their bank 
accounts, while stockmen were going in- 
to winter feeding operations extensively 
and to an extent restocking farms and 
ranges. Reports indicate values of pro- 


6 


ductive farm lands, after remaining at 
low level since the decline of six and 
seven years ago, were on the increase, 
and grazing lands were in better demand 
than for several years.” 


INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT UNDER WAY 


The Franklin Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia in its January let- 
ter, Trade Trends, says: “The beginning 
of the new year finds industrial improve- 
ment under way following the process 
of readjustment which characterized the 
latter half of 1927. A number of con- 
structive factors are now bringing busi- 
ness back into its normal stride. Of 
these the assurance of small stocks of 
unsold merchandise is perhaps most im- 
portant. Recent changes in business 
habits, involving hand-to-mouth buying 
by distributors, forced upon producers 
a policy of manufacturing largely to 
order, and abandoning their earlier prac- 
tice of manufacturing to stock in dull 
times. The result of these policies after 
a half year of subnormal activity is that 
shelves are clean, and replacement de- 
mands for goods of many kinds cannot 
be much longer postponed. Clearly this 
is true in the motor car industry where 
production in the last year ran some 
925,000 units short of the year before. 
It is true also in the rail equipment field 
where at the turn of the year increased 
demand was already being felt.” 


MANUFACTURERS SHOW LAGGING 
TENDENCY 


“Business in the eighth Federal Re- 
serve district during the last thirty days 
was influenced in an unusual degree by 
weather conditions,” says the current 
monthly review of business conditions 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. “Throughout October and 
the opening days of November tempera- 
tures were abnormally high over virtually 
the entire Middle West. These condi- 
tions had the effect of limiting distribu- 
tion of fall and winter merchandise both 
at retail and wholesale, also of preventing 
the expansion in trade which is ordi- 
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HE experience of P. L. Evans, 

President, The Home Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, is valuable. 
He is busy, and it is presumed that 
you are, also. He has found a way to 
keep in touch with the activities of 
The United States Government with- 
out wading through numerous 
sources. He has for nearly two 
years been a reader of The United 
States Daily. On November 17, 
1927, he wrote as follows: 


“I have been reader of The United 
States Daily since its first publica- 
tion, and can recommend it to any- 
one who desires to keep in touch 
with the Government at Washington 
and the different activities connected 
with the Government. I can find in 
five minutes what I want to know, 
whereas in looking through the dailies 
I may and I may not find it.” 


The United States Daily was estab- 
lished twenty months ago by David 
Lawrence and sixty-two other prom- 
inent men and women from every 
walk of life to bring the Government 
of the United States closer to the in- 
fluential people of America. It has no 
editorial page and prints no com 
ments or interpretation, which ex- 
plains its steadily growing circula- 
tion among bankers. Its pledge is, “All 
the Facts—No Editorial Opinion.” 


We will send you the next three 
hundred and eight issues of The 
United States Daily for $10—these 
come daily to you at your home or 
bank for a period of one year. A 
great many of our subscribers prefer 
to get the paper for $7.50 a year, by 
paying $15.00 for two years. Please 
indicate your choice below. Sample 
copies free on request. 


Che United States Baily 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 


Established March 4, 1926 


To The United States Daily 


Washington, D. C 


One year, $10 
Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber to The United States Daily for the period checked 
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narily experienced at this time of year. 
On the other hand the mild, open 
weather was extremely beneficial to late 
crops. Reports from manufacturers 
and wholesalers in the chief centers of 
population indicate a lagging tendency 
and disposition to purchase with caution. 
Of the lines investigated a large majority 
showed decreases in the volume of Oc- 
tober sales as compared with the same 
month last year, also as compared with 
the preceding month this year.” 


RISE IN AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
ENCOURAGING 


“One of the most encouraging de- 
velopments in a year marked on the 
whole by a decline in general business 
has been the rise in agricultural prices 
during 1927,” says the current monthly 
business review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. “Throughout most 
of the period from_1923 to 1926,” the 
bank continues, “agricultural prices 
lagged behind those of all commodities, 
sometimes to a very noticeable extent 
(as in 1923, the first part of 1924, and 
the end of 1926). Early in 1927, how- 
ever, the index of agricultural prices 
practically caught up with that of all 
commodity prices, and in August the 
agricultural index went ahead, standing 
at 148.1 in that month as against 146.6 
for all commodities. In September the 
advance in agricultural prices was even 
more marked, and a further rise took 
place in October; whereas in these two 
months all commodities advanced to a 
lesser extent, owing to the inability of 
non-agricultural products to get above 
their previous level.” 


BETWEEN-SEASON DULNESS 


The current business and financial 
letter of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank says regarding general business 
conditions: “It cannot be said that much 
actual improvement has taken place in 
the general industrial situation during 
the last thirty days. An immediate re- 
vival, however, could not be expected. 
The peak of the fall season has been 


passed and from this time on until the 
end of January industrial activities, es- 
pecially those of an outdoor nature, gen- 
erally subside. For a number of indus- 
tries, such as apparel and automobiles, 
this is a between-season period. Dis 
tributive trade, however, rises to a peak 
in the last month of the year. This is 
the time when people spend their money 
and the amount they spend depends upon 
how profitably they have been employed 
in the active season. Retail sales of de- 
partment stores in October fell over 3 
per cent. below October last year, while 
chain store and mail order sales were 11 
per cent. and 8 per cent., respectively, 
higher than October, 1926. During the 
year to November 1, retail trade some- 
what more than held its own compared 
with 1926, but the autumn months 
have fallen short of the expected seasonal 
rise. Mild weather may have had some- 
thing to do with this, but it is more 
likely that the considerable recession of 
manufacturing and employment in re- 
cent months is the real reason.” 


EVIDENCE OF RECUPERATIVE POWERS OF 
SOUTHWEST 


The current monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
says: “The rise in the gross deposits of 
member banks in the eleventh Federal 
Reserve district, as’ of ‘the call report 
of October 10, to the billion dollar level 
for the second time in history, and the 
rise in net demand and time deposits 
on October 26 to the highest: point on 
record, are recent developments of more 
than passing significance and evidence 
the remarkable recuperative powers of 
the district. . The increase in deposits has 
been made possible by reason of the fact 
that farmers have followed the policy of 
crop diversification, have raised their liv- 
ing at home, have reduced the cost of 
production, and have been able to mar- 
ket a large proportion of the cotton crop 
at or near the twenty-cent level. Co- 
incident with the rise in deposits has 
been the heavy liquidation of indebted- 
ness at both banks and mercantile es. 
tablishments.” 





CHASE SECURITIES TO ENTER RETAIL 
FIELD 


IHE Chase Securities Corporation, 
afhliation of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, which has 

been for many years one of the largest 
of the originating houses, has now en- 
tered the retail field, thus rounding out 
its security business by becoming an 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
HALsSTEAD G. FREEMAN 


President the Chase Securities 
poration, New York City. 


Cor- 


originating wholesale, distributing and 
retail organization. 

The new department has been or- 
ganized by Halstead G. Freeman and 
William L. McKee, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the organiza 
tion, and men of long experience in all 
phases of the bond business direct it. 

The retail business is being conducted 
at two offices, one at 60 Broadway, 
where the main offices of the corpora- 
tion are located, and the other at 41st 
street and Madison avenue, in connec- 
tion with the mid-town branch of the 
Chase National Bank. 


Henry H. Hay, assistant sales man- 
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ager, is the manager of the organization. 
Eugene J. Hynes is in charge of the 
uptown office and Edward H. Robin: 
son of the downtown office. 

At the present time activities will be 
confined to-the metropolitan district, but 
it is expected that, in view of the rapid 
expansion of the company, it will even- 
tually become a nation-wide distributor. 

When the Chase National Bank, 
which has now become a billion dollar 
institution, announced an increase in its 
capital on September 28, it made the 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the bank and the securities 
corporation more than $134,000,000. 
The sale of new stock in connection 


WILLIAM L. McKee 
Vice-president Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


with the purchase of the Mutual Bank, 
just ratified by the stockholders, was 
calculated to add over $7,000,000 to the 
capital and surplus of the securities cor’ 
poration. Thus the securities company’s 
growth keeps pace with that of the bank. 
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FOUR REGIONAL SAVINGS CONFERENCES 


TO BE HELD 


OUR regional savings conferences 
Peecrein all parts of the United 
States will be held in the spring of 
1928 under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation, it is announced by the presi- 
dent of the division, George L. Wood- 
ward, treasurer South Norwalk Savings 
Bank, South Norwalk, Conn. The first 
conference of the series will be held for 
savings bankers and others engaged in 
savings activities in the Pacific and Rocky 
Mountain states and is scheduled for 
March 8 and 9 in Seattle, Wash. The 
second conference will be held in Chi- 
cago, March 15 and 16, for the conveni- 
ence of central district states. On March 
22 and 23, New York will be the con- 
ference city covering the east and north- 
east group of states, and in Richmond, 
Va., the conference will be held on 
April 5 and 6 for the southern group. 
The coming series will mark the fourth 
year in which these conferences have 
been held under the direction of the as- 
sociation. In the past they have always 


THRIFT MOVEMENT 


HE national thrift movement of 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is one of the constructive 
forces which for a decade have had an 
honorable career in the interest of a 
better understanding on the part of 
average individuals as to the wise use of 
money. Foremost among those who have 
co-operated in the annual observance of 
thrift week has been the banking frat- 
ernity. 
In January, 1928, the week will be 
celebrated as follows: 
January 17, national thrift or bank 
day: January 18, national budget day; 
January 19, national life insurance day; 


THIS SPRING 


been attended by several hundred bank- 
ers with a tendency to increase in num- 
bers with the spread of savings banking 
activities through all classes of banks. It 
is estimated that 85 per cent. of all banks, 
including commercial banks and trust 
companies, now have savings depart- 
ments. 

Among the topics which will be dis- 
cussed at the conferences are methods of 
stimulating new and enlarging old sav- 
ings accounts, means for increasing the 
permanence of savings accounts after 
they are opened, the development of in- 
vestment services by savings banks, the 
advantages of savings accounts over 
time certificates of deposit, the possibili- 
ties of profit in the bond investment ac- 
count, the desirability of increasing the 
list of legal investments for mutual sav- 
ings banks, the development of uniform 
practice in regard to tornado insurance 
covering property securing mortgages 
held by savings banks, and the rapid de- 
velopment of savings departments in 
commercial banks. 


TACKLES PROBLEMS 
OF RECKLESS SPENDING 


By JoHN A. GOODELL 


January 20, national own-your-home 
day; January 21, national pay-bills- 
promptly day; January 22, national 
share-with-others day; January 23, nat- 
ional safe investment day. 


The ten steps to financial success on 
which this program is based are: (1) 
work and earn, (2) make a budget, (3) 
record expenditures, (4) have a bank 
account, (5) carry life insurance, (6) 
own your home, (7) make a will, (8) 
invest in safe securities, (9) pay bills 
promptly, (10) share with others. 

The slogan is “For Success and Hap- 
piness.” 

Already January has come to be 
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International Securities Corporation of America 


Second International Securities Corporation 


For information about these general investment trusts 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 



































known as thrift month. A week was 
good but not enough. A month was bet- 
ter but insufficient. Now a seven months’ 
program has been inaugurated. A month 
is set aside to emphasize the lesson of 
each day of thrift week. The program is 
thirty times as large. This is called the 
new unit plan. 

Of just what this unit plan consists 
and how it works may, perhaps, be ade- 
quately explained by reviewing the con- 
tents of one section of the plan, the 
“Thrift Through a Bank Account” sec- 
tion, for that is the first to be released. 

The material was prepared under the 
direction of a committee of prac- 
tical bankers. It tells of the best ways to 
use a bank account and how to accomp- 
lish the most through such use. 

The feature of this banking section is 
a poster in colors which tells, at a 
glance, the story of success and happi- 
ness through constant use of a bank 
book. Supporting material includes a 
series of newspaper advertisements, pub- 
licity articles for release to the press, 
folders, a three-minute talk outline and 
educational material for shop, magazine 
and bulletin boards. 

Similar sections of the unit plan dwel- 
ling on other specific thrift subjects 
will follow at monthly intervals until 
the entire seven major points of the 
thrift schedule have been covered. There 
will be a section on “Thrift Through 


Life Insurance.” Another section “Thrift 
through Keeping a Budget.” Another 
to “Thrift through Sound Investing,” 
will be devoted to “Thrift through own- 
ing Your Own Home.” Get the picture 
of a week stretched into a year and you 
have the whole unit plan story. 

Says Adolph Lewisohn, banker chair- 
man of the national thrift committee for 
a decade: “As chairman of this great 
movement on behalf of ‘Success and 
Happiness’ I look forward to the new 
year with increasing enthusiasm. Na- 
tional thrift week has been a splendid 
focal point for thrift education. But we 
have needed something more. We have 
needed the spirit of national thrift week 
every day of the year. The unit plan, 
I feel sure, will make this come true.” 

Says J. H. Puelicher, one time presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa: 
tion: “As chairman of the Milwaukee 
national thrift committee in 1925 I re- 
alized that there was need to extend the 
good work of thrift week to an all-year- 
round program. In 1926 we worked on 
this idea and I am glad to see now that 
the national thrift committee has issued 
the new mutual unit service plan which 
embodies the ideas which we felt could 
be practically carried out. I am very 
glad, therefore, to welcome this new 
plan, and we determine to give it a good 
trial in Milwaukee County.” 
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made by John W. Staley, presi- 
dent the Peoples State Bank, 
and Julius H. Haass, president the 
Wayne County and Home Savings Bank, 
Detroit, of the proposed merger of the 


A NNOUNCEMENT has been 





© c.™ waves & Co., DETROIT 


JoHN W. STALEY 


President the Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit, who will be president of the 
new institution. 


two banks under the name, “Peoples 
Wayne County Bank.” Formal action 
has been taken by the boards of direc- 
tors of the two institutions and meetings 
of the stockholders are being held this 
month to ratify the proposition. 

Julius Haass will become chairman of 
the board and John W. Staley president 
of the enlarged institution. The boards 
of directors and the entire official and 
clerical staffs will continue to serve in 
their respective capacities. The head of- 
fice of the bank will be in what is now 
the main office of the Peoples State Bank 
at Fort and Shelby streets, which has one 
of the six largest banking rooms in the 
country. The main office of the Wayne 
County and Home Savings Bank will be 


DETROIT BANK MERGER 


known as the Griswold-Michigan office, 
and will continue to serve its clientele, 
but with increased facilities. All of the 
branches of the two banks will continue 
to operate as at present, though in three 
or four locations branches may be com- 
bined at some future time. 

The capital of the enlarged bank will 
be the combined capital of the two 
banks, the stockholders of each receiving 
share for share alike in the Peoples 
Wayne County Bank. Based on the 
published figures of the two banks as of 
October 10 last, the Peoples Wayne 
County Bank will have a capital of $11,- 
000,000, surplus of $22,000,000, and un- 
divided profits of over $3,500,000, or a 
total capital fund of over $36,500,000, 





Jutius H. Haass 


President the Wayne County and 

Home Savings Bank, Detroit, who will 

become chairman of the board of the 
new bank. 


emphasizing the great strength of the 
bank. It will have deposits of over 
$250,000,000, and total resources of 
over $290,000,000. The bank will rank 
thirty-fifth among all of the banks of 
the world, and fifteenth among the 40,- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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Captain Ray Collins, pilot of “Trusty,” the new biplane recently purchased by the ‘ 

Jnion Trust Company of Detroit, shaking hands with William Brock (left), who 

made the “Round the World” flight last summer. The plane is to be used by 

Captain Collins in keeping speaking engagements throughout the country to adver- 

tise Detroit's activities in aviation development. It will also be used by officers of the 

bank on business trips which call for quick action, and it is planned to develop a 

definite program for use of the plane in giving rapid service between the Detroit 

office of the Union Title & Guaranty Company and its branch offices throughout 

Michigan. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE MEETS 


the American Bankers Associa- 

tion held its annual winter meet- 
ing in New York December 19 at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel. The committee is the 
ad interim body of the association dur: 
ing the periods between meetings of the 
general convention, which are held in 
the fall of the year, and of the execu- 
tive council, held in the spring of each 
year. The meeting of the committee 
was devoted to financial and adminis: 
trative matters in connection with the 

eration of the association. . 

"Sane R. Preston, president Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who is president of the American Bank: 
ers Association and chairman of the ad: 
ministrative committee, presided at the 
session. Those who attended the meet: 
ing were as follows: Administrative 
commnitter, George V. Drew, vice-presi 
dent Equitable Trust Company, New 
York: T. O. Hammond, vice-president 
Montana Trust & Savings Bank, Helena, 
Mont.: Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-prest- 
dent Union Trust Company, Chicago; 
Julien H. Hill, president State-Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va.; 
W. D. Longyear, vice-president Secur- 
ity Trust & Savings Bank, Los — 
John G. Lonsdale, president Nationa 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; J. P. 
McKelvey, vice-president Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh; W. S. McLu- 
cas, chairman of board Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City; M. A. Malott, 
president Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kan.; 
E. A. Onthank, president Safety Fund 
National Bank, Fitchburg, Mass.; W. 
A. Philpott, Jr., secretary Texas Bank- 
ers Association, Dallas, Texas; Melvin 
A. Traylor, president First National 
Bank, Chicago; P. R. Williams, vice- 
president Bank of Italy National Trust 
© Savings Association, Los Angeles; O. 


Tie administrative committee of 


Howard Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia; 
George L. Woodward, treasurer South 
Norwalk Savings Bank, South Norwalk, 
Conn.; Burton M. Smith, president 
Bank of North Lake, North Lake, Wis., 
chairman agricultural commission; Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, chairman 
commerce and marine commission; 
Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman economic policy commission; 
J. H. Puelicher, president Marshall §& 
Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman 
public education committee: Charles 
Cason, vice-president Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, chairman 
public relations commission. 
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The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 





Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Member Do 
Federal wntown Office 
. , pa 517 Chestnut St. 
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THE PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of the Report to the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Close of Business DECEMBER 31, 1927 





RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Bonds .... ; 
State and Municipal Bonds ........... 
Other Bonds 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 


Loans and Discounts 


$ 11,491,284.27 
40,091,060.13 
4,294,497.78 
48,597,405.56 
300,000.00 
27,760,741.15 





Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Ac- 


ceptances ...... 
Banking Houses ........... 
Due from U. S. Treasurer . 
Accrued Interest Receivable .... 


Other Assets .... 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS . 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Dividend Payable ee . 1928. . 


Dividends Unpaid 


Unearned Discount ......... 


Reserved for Interest, Taxes and other. purposes 


Currency Circulation ....... 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances" 3 


ED 
DEPOSITS. .......... 


312,371.19 
2,333,633.48 
250,000.00 
1,116,851.14 
494,093.05 





$137,041,937.75 


.$ 5,000,000.00 
.  5,000,000.00 
3,824,641.20 
200,000.00 
120.00 
204,474.62 
1,257,676.66 
5,000,000.00 
332,017.05 

; 141,854.99 
116,081,153.23 





$137,041,937.75 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH J. BACH 
Vice-President 


MOTTY EITINGON 
President, Eitingon, Schild Co., Inc 


MICHAEL HOLLANDER 
President, A. Hollander & Son, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 


CHARLES J. LIEBMAN 
Pres. Herald Electric Co., Inc. 


WALTER E. MEYER 
New York City 


HENRY L. MOSES 
Moses & Singer 
ALFRED S. ROSSIN 
President 
ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
ARNOLD. L. SCHEUER 
A. L. Scheuer & Co. 
JACOB SPERBER 
President, Jacob Sperber, Inc. 
BENJAMIN VAN RAALTE 
Treasurer, Van Raalte Co., Inc. 
































WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 


ARE DOING 


CHARLES J. MILLER, formerly assistant 
in the safe deposit department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, has been made manager of the 
department to succeed Stephen A. Gore, 
who died recently. 


C. F. Semwet and R. H. Parsons have 
been elected vice-presidents of the First 
Securities Company of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Seidel has been with the Los An- 
geles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank since June 26, 1904, when he en- 
tered the services of the then Los An- 
geles Trust & Savings Bank, the name 
of which was changed on September 16, 
1922, to the Pacific-‘Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Mr. Parsons has been in the invest- 
ment banking business since 1914, with 
the exception of from April, 1917, to 
December, 1918, when he served for the 
duration of the World War as a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, in the United 
States Navy. He was one of the or- 
ganizers in 1920 and.a member of the 
bond house of Baer, Brown and Par- 
sons, and became associated with the 
First Securities Company when it ac- 
acquired his firm on October 1, 1921. 


EDWARD P. VOLLERTSEN, comptroller of 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the institution. 


Henry L. Servoss, vice-president the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected a 
trustee of the Empire City Savings Bank, 
of the same city. 


Harry B. Harrison, president of the 
Harrison Engineering and Construction 
Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Community National Bank 
of that city at a meeting December 13. 


GrorGE La MonrTE, president of George 
La Monte & Son of New York, manu- 





facturers of safety paper, died suddenly 
last month of heart disease. He was 
64 years old. He had held the presi- 
dency of the company, which he helped 
his father, George T. La Monte, found, 
for thirty-one years, and under his di- 
rection the company grew into one of 





© aranx-stowter, inc. 


Georce La MONTE 


President of George La Monte & Son, 
New York. 


the largest of its kind in the United 
States. Mr. La Monte was also presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Bound Brook, N. J.; chairman of the 
board of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company and president of the New Jer’ 
sey State Library Association. 


EpGarR JONES HUGHES, vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., died recently from 
pneumonia. Mr. Hughes was 54 years 
old and had been associated with the 
First National Bank since 1890. He 
was made vice-president of that institu- 
tion in 1914 and in 1919 became vice- 
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president of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional. 


ALBERT B. MERRILL has succeeded the 
late Carleton A. Chase as president of 
the First Trust & Deposit Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and is now the youngest 





ALBERT B. MERRILL 


President First Trust and Deposit 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


bank president in that city. He is 38 
years old. 

Mr. Merrill began his business career 
as an office boy under Mr. Chase when 
the latter was president of the Syracuse 
Chilled Plow Company. After two 
years’ work in Syracuse University, Mr. 
Merrill entered the bank of which he is 
now president, as bookkeeper. He rose 
rapidly through various positions in the 
institution, becoming successively teller, 
assistant secretary, assistant treasurer, 
treasurer, manager of the bond depart’ 
ment, and vice-president. 


UNION TRUST ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


FIVE new vice-presidents were added to 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit 





at the annual meeting of the directors 
last month—Charles E. Clark, John A. 
Reynolds, Clinton F. Berry, Homer 
Guck and A. Douglas Jamieson. 

Louis H. Charbonneau, Harold G. 
Woodruff, John C. Evans and Wayne 
W. Putnam were elected assistant vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Clark has served as treasurer of 
the company for the last eleven years. 
He entered the employ of the Union 
Trust Company as messenger in 1895. 
His progress reads like a business ro 
mance. He served in various depart’ 
ments, being appointed successively 
manager of the rental department in 
1897, general teller in 1900, assistant 
treasurer in 1910 and treasurer in 1916 
He is actively interested in the Detroit 
Council of Churches, having served as 





CHaRLES E. CLARK 


Vice-president and treasurer Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


treasurer of that institution since it 
originated. ; 

Mr. Reynolds has been in charge of 
the new business department of the 
Union Trust Company since its incep 
tion. He entered the employ of the 
Union Trust Company when he was 
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graduated from the University of De- 
troit in 1916. He is generally recog- 
nized throughout the United States as 
a leader in the life insurance trust pro- 
gram development. 

Mr. Berry is well known in advertis- 
ing circles as the president of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit and president of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
He is a director of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. Following his gradua- 
tion from Olivet in 1911 and a six 
years’ record with the J. B. Ford Com- 
pany of Wyandotte, he has personally 
developed the Union Trust Company’s 
extensive advertising program. 


BANKERS’ AGRICULTURAL 
COMMISSION MEETS 


THE Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association met De- 
cember 12 and 13 at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the home of Thomas R. Preston, 
the new president of the association, to 
discuss the general topics of flood con- 
trol, boys’ and girls’ farm club work, 
what taxation is doing to agriculture, 
and the work of interesting bankers in 
its agricultural program. Burton M. 
Smith, president Bank of North Lake, 
Wis., chairman of the commission, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The commission is the body through 
which the bankers’ association studies 
farm problems and develops projects for 
the betterment of economic conditions 
in the rural districts. 


SEABOARD STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York, as 


of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $8,000,000, surplus of the same 
amount, undivided profits of $4,212,617, 
deposits of $165,680,679 and total re- 
sources of $226,408,260. 


GUARANTY APPOINTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


ANNOUNCEMENMT has been made by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York of the appointment of George D. 
Burrows as assistant treasurer, Joseph 
A. Bucher as assistant secretary and 
James A. Powers as trust officer at the 
Fifth avenue office of the company. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, in its statement of condi- 
tion as of December 31, 1927, shows 
capital of $10,700,000, surplus of the 
same amount, undivided profits of 
$5,013,171, deposits of $281,483,902 
and total resources of $326,255,894. 

John Stewart Baker has recently be- 
come president of the institution, suc’ 
ceeding his father, Stephen Baker, who 
became chairman of the board. 


ROYAL BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal, as of No- 
vember 30, 1927, shows capital, reserve 
and undivided profits of $61,809,831, 
deposits of $748,272,231 and total re- 
sources of $894,663,903. 

The bank has 760 branches in Cana- 
da and Newfoundland and 110 offices 
abroad. 
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OPENS FOURTEENTH BRANCH 


THE Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, opened 
its fourteenth branch recently at Fifth 
avenue and 59th street. This is the 
bank’s third branch on Fifth avenue. 


BANK OPENED IN NEW 
YORK 


NEW 


THE new Sixth Avenue Bank of New 
York was opened early this month in 
the Hotel Warwick building, Sixth ave- 
nue, at 54th street. The bank started 
business with an authorized paid up 
capital of $750,000 and a surplus of 
$250,000. . 

The number of shares of stock is 
7500, with a subscription price of $160 
per share. The $200,000 excess over 
capital has been set up as a reserve for 
contingencies, after payment for furni- 
ture, fixtures, etc., and will later become 
part of surplus. 

C. W. Korell is president of the in- 
stitution; Luther G. McConnell, vice- 
president and cashier, and Charles L. 
Doty, vice-president. All three are for- 
mer vice-presidents of the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, whose directors recently 
voted to merge with the Interstate Trust 
Company. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING 
TRUST STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, New York, as 
of December 31, 1927, shows capital of 
32,000,000, surplus and undivided 
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profits of $30,749,944, deposits of $568,- 
824,633 and total resources of $734,- 
821,545. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES OPENS 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


THE opening of a new office by the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans, has been announced by 
R. S. Hecht, president of the company. 
Guy E. Bowerman, who has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the company in 
charge of Pacific Coast business, will 
manage the new office. 

The company, which has offices in 
New Orleans, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta and Dallas, handles short-time in- 
vestments for banks, including commer- 
cial paper and bank acceptances; and 
in addition to specializing in high-class 
southern securities, the Los Angeles of- 
fice will identify itself with the Pacific 
Coast’s financial activities through the 
origination of and participation in 
choice local investment issues. 

Mr. Bowerman is one of the best 
known bankers in America, having been 
active for years in the American Bank- 
ers Association, serving on numerous 
committees, and as executive manager of 
the association. He has also been presi- 
dent of the Idaho Bankers Association, 
and last year was president of the State 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 


EMPIRE TRUST STATEMENT 
THE December 31 statement of the Em- 


pire Trust Company, New York, shows 
capital stock of $6,000,000, surplus and 
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undivided profits of $8,457,440, deposits 
of $76,240,008 and total resources of 
$91,029,942. 


GIRARD TRUST HAS 
RECORD PROFITS 


NET profits of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for the year ended 
November 30, 1927, were more than 
$2,000,000, exceeding those of any of 
the ninety years preceding, according to 
report made by Effingham B. Morris, 
president, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders. 

The company’s statement as of No 
vember 30 showed: Total assets, $81,- 
623,605; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, 
$9,000,000; undivided profits, $3,637,- 
027; deposits, $65,497,239. Since the 
date of the statement $1,000,000 has 
been transferred from undivided profits 
to surplus, making the latter account 
$10,000,000. 


CHEMICAL STATEMENT 


THE Chemical National Bank of New 
York, in its statement of condition of 


CHICAGO 


EARL L. THORNTON . 
Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


December 31, 1927, shows capital stock 
of $5,000,000, surplus of $17,500,000, 
undivided profits of $1,575,794, deposits 
of $167,284,981 and total resources of 
$213,616,795. 


PARK BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York at the 
close of business December 31, 1927, 
shows capital of $10,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $24,719,400, 
deposits of $185,879,480 and total re- 
sources of $235,486,427. C. S. McCain 
has recently become president of the in- 
stitution, succeeding John H. Fulton, 
who died a few months ago. Richard 
Delafield is chairman of the board. 


HIBERNIA BANK ELECTS 
NEW DIRECTORS 


FIVE new directors were elected to the 
board of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, at a recent 
meeting of the board. They are: C. E. 
Meriwether, president American Tur- 
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pentine & Tar Company; Joseph Reu- 
ther, head of the bakery company of 
the same name; W. B. Reily, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Standard Coffee Company, 
Inc.; Harry B. McCloskey of McClos- 
key Bros., wholesale grocers, and Wil- 
lis G. Wilmot, vice-president Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc. Frank P. 
Stubbs, Jr., has been elected an assistant 
trust officer of the bank. 


UNION TRUST TO OPEN 
NEW OFFICE 


A DOWNTOWN office of the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, located on the 
public square side of the Cleveland Ho- 
tel and called the Terminal Square of- 
fice, has been opened recently by the 
company. The present quarters of the 
office will be temporary. Permanent 
offices will be located in the Terminal 
building as soon as that building is com- 
pleted. John G. Armstrong, assistant 
vice-president, is manager of the new 


office. 


PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as of December 31, 1927, 
shows capital stock of $8,000,000, sur- 
plus and net profits of $21,238,697, de- 
posits of $199,902,222 and total re- 
sources of $250,319,290. 


FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. LOUIS 
ABSORBS INTERNATIONAL 


THE First National Bank, St. Louis’ 
largest bank, has absorbed one of the 
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oldest and strongest of the smaller banks 
of St. Louis, the International Bank. 

It is understood that some of the 
stockholders of the International Bank 
who have accepted cash for their shares 
have received a substantial bonus above 
the value of their shares. Others ob- 
tained shares in the First National Bank 
and were permitted to subscribe to a 
limited amount. 

The entire business and personnel of 
the International Bank, including a staff 
of about thirty-five employes and ofh- 
cers, has been taken over by the First 
National Bank. G. Riesmeyer, Jr., for- 
merly president of the International 
Bank, has become a vice-president of the 
First National Bank. 

The First National Bank, which was 
already the largest financial institution 
in St. Louis, had a capital of $10,000, 
000 with total resources exceeding 
$168,000,000. Its deposits amounted to 
more than $140,000,000. The com 
bined deposits of the two banks are 
more than $150,000,000; total resources 
exceed $180,000,000. 

The International Bank was organized 
in 1865, and ever since has been operat- 
ing under its original charter. The First 
National Bank was formed in 1919 by 
the merger of three of St. Louis’ largest 
banks, the Third National Bank, the 
Mechanics-American National Bank 
and the St. Louis Union Bank. 

The First National Company and the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company are 
afhliated with the First National Bank 
and render a trust service and invest- 
ment service, respectively. 
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GUARANTY COMPANY HEAD 
MADE MORGAN PARTNER 


HaroLp STANLEY, president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, has 
been elected a partner in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, at the 
age of 42. He has been succeeded in 
the Guaranty Company presidency by 
Joseph R. Swan, formerly vice-president 
of the company. 

Mr. Stanley was graduated from Yale 
in 1908 and went into the National 
Commercial Bank at Albany. He left 
that institution to join J. G. White & 
Co. Two years later he entered the 
service of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and the following year 





© s.anx-stouter, inc, 


JosepH R. Swan 


President the Guaranty Company, 
New York. 


he was appointed a vice-president in 
charge of the bond department. 
_ When the Guaranty Company was 
formed, in 1920, Mr. Stanley was made 
president of it, while at the same time 
he continued as vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust. He is also a director 
in a number of corporations. 

Mr. Swan has been with the Guar- 
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anty Trust Company since 1918, when 
he was made a vice-president. When 
the subsidiary company was organized 
he was made a vice-president of it. His 
banking career includes periods with the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany 
and the Union. Trust Company of 
Albany. 

He has been actively identified with 
the work of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, serving as a member of its 
board of governors and as chairman of 
its committee on railroads. 

Mr. Swan is also a Yale graduate. 


GUARANTY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, as of December 
31, 1927, shows deposits of $720,029,- 
171, surplus and undivided profits of 
$37,036,720 and total resources of 
$850,300,359. The balance in the com- 
pany’s undivided profits account on De- 
cember 31, 1927, was $7,036,720, as 
compared with a balance of $5,958,981 
at the beginning of the year, showing 
an increase of $1,077,739, which figure 
does not include the $5,000,000 trans- 
ferred to surplus account during the 
year. The actual increase in undivided 
profits for the year, therefore, after pay- 
ment of dividends and all other charges, 
was $6,077,739. 

The Guaranty’s present total deposits, 
including outstanding checks, show a 
gain of $104,778,706 since the time 
of the last published statement, Novem- 
ber 15, 1927, and total resources show 
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an increase of $101,536,206 over the 
same period. 





o UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Chairman of the board the Chase 
National Bank of New York, who was 


guest of honor at a dinner given in 

Berlin recently by Curt Soberstein, 

one of Germany's most prominent 
financial executives. 


BOSTON HAS NEW TRUST 
COMPANY 


THE Lee, Higginson Trust Company 
opened for business early this month on 
the fourth floor of the Lee, Higginson 





office building, 50 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, adjoining the firm’s offices at 70 
Federal street. The trust company has 
a capital of $500,000, surplus of $500,- 
000 and will act in a trust capacity and, 
as a banking institution, will handle de. 
posit accounts and banking in all its 
branches. 

George C. Lee is chairman of the 
board; Charles E. Cotting, president; 
David H. Howie, secretary; Winthrop 
W. Spencer, treasurer; Arthur I. Glid- 
den, assistant treasurer; Malcolm C. 
Ware, trust officer; and Charles Francis 
Adams, Charles E. Cotting, Francis E. 
Gray, Francis L. Higginson, Arthur N. 
Madison and L. Edmund Zacher, trust 


committee. 


EQUITABLE TRUST’S RESOURCES 
REACH NEW HIGH 


THE statement of condition of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York as of December 31, 1927, shows 
total resources of $607,320,638, the 
largest yet reported by the institution. 
Deposits aggregate $478,852,294, an in- 
crease of $47,879,944 over figures re- 
ported December 31, 1926. Capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits total $54, 
721,706, as compared with $52,425,651 
on December 31, 1926, an increase of 
$2,296,055 in surplus and undivided 
profits. 


CALIFORNIA BANKS MERGE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank and the Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company of San Francisco 
are holding a special meeting this month 
to approve the action of the board of 
directors in negotiating for the acquisi- 
tion of the Humboldt Bank by an ex: 
change of stock. The stockholders of 
the Humboldt Bank are also meeting to 
ratify the proposed merger. 

The stock of the Crocker First Na- 
tional will be increased to an amount 
necessary to effect the merger. The 
basis of exchange is reported to be about 
1.27 shares of Crocker for one share of 
Humboldt stock. 

The new bank will have $150,000,- 
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000 in resources, placing it third among 
San Francisco institutions. 


UNITED STATES TRUST 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the United States Trust 
Company of New York, as of January 
1, 1928, shows capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus of $20,000,000, undivided prof- 
its of $2,002,900, deposits of $66,647,- 
957 and total resources of $92,461,453. 


SEATTLE BANK VOTES LARGE 
DIVIDEND 


THE Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash., has announced the declaration 
of the largest “melon” in the history of 
the State of Washington. Three divi- 
dends have been declared by the bank’s 
directors: First, a stock dividend of 
100 per cent.; second, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., payable ‘to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1927; and, third, a 
special dividend of 30 per cent., 
amounting to $300,000, with the under- 
standing that this amount will be used 
in paying for the stock of a Seattle Na- 
tional Investment Company, to be or- 
ganized and conducted in conjunction 
with the business of the bank. 


U. $8. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New 
York, have voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000, declared a stock divi- 
dend of 33 1-3 per cent. (a distribution 
of $1,000,000 par value of stock), and 
authorized the sale of an additional 
$1,000,000 par value of stock to be of- 
fered to stockholders at $250 per share, 
at the rate of one share of new stock 
tor each three shares of stock now out- 


Standing 





The capital will thus be $5,000,000 
and the surplus $5,000,000. 

Statement of condition of the com- 
pany as of December 31, 1927, showed 
capital cf $3,000,000, surplus of $4,500,- 





© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD 


JoHN W. PLATTEN 
President United States Mortgage 
@ Trust Company, New York City. 


000, undivided profits of $750,378, de- 
posits of $80,627,453 and total resources 
of $92,120,514. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Central Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, as of 
December 31, 1927, shows capital of 
$3,500,000, surplus and _ undivided 
profits of $3,167,092, deposits of $54,- 
237,177 and total resources of $62,537,- 
856. 

C. Stanley Mitchell is president of 
the institution. 
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Robert R. Rodes (right), inventor of 
what he calls a “Vault Oxyfier,” 
with two companions who existed 
with him for twelve hours in an air- 
tight bank vault on about $2 worth 
of commercial oxygen, supplied from 
an ordinary steel cylinder. The above 
photograph was taken at the close.of 
the test, which demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of the new device for sustain- 
ing the life of a person confined in 
an air-tight bank vault. The device 
consists of a cylinder of oxygen 
equipped with a regulator to give off 
oxygen at the rate required by the 
number of persons in the vault and 
a special chemical to be spread on 
the floor to absorb the carbon dioxide 
given off in breathing. It is to “be 
marketed by the Oxweld Acetylene 
Company, a unit of the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation. 


SEVENTH NATIONAL OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


THE Seventh National Bank of New 
York opened its new Eighth Avenue 
Branch at 44th street and Eighth ave- 
nue on January 6, with a formal open: 
ing and inspection of its banking quar- 
ters and vaults. 


GRACE NATIONAL STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


CaPITAL stock of $1,000,000, surplus of 
$1,750,000, undivided profits of $252,- 





— 


931, deposits of $13,163,382 and total 
resources of $21,642,203 are reported 
by the Grace National Bank of New 
York in its statement of condition as of 
December 31, 1927. 


CHICAGO MERGER BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE 


THE merger of the National Bank of 
Commerce with the Chicago Trust 
Company went into effect December 1, 
when the assets of. the former institu- 
tion were transferred to the Chicago 
Trust Company. Stockholders of the 
Commerce received one share of Chi- 
cago Trust stock in return for two 
shares of Commerce stock. 

The merger gives the Chicago Trust 
Company resources of $44,000,000, de- 
posits of $36,000,000 and capital of 
$2,400,000. 

Lucius Teter is president of the Chi 





Lucius TETER 


President Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 


cago Trust. Edwin L. Wagner, presi 
dent of the National Bank of Com: 
merce, has been elected vice-president 
and director of the Chicago Trust. 
Ralph N. Ballou, vice-president and 
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cashier, and H. B. Ahrensfeldt, assistant 
cashier, have been elected vice-president 
and assistant cashier, respectively. The 
entire staff of the National Bank of 
Commerce has been carried over to the 
Chicago Trust Company. 

The National Bank of Commerce was 
organized in 1907 as the National Pro- 
duce Bank with $250,000 capital. The 
name was subsequently changed to the 
National Bank of Commerce and new 
issues of stock from time to time brought 
the capitalization up to $800,000. At 
the time of the consolidation surplus 
amounted to $160,000, with undivided 
profits of about the same amount. As- 
sets withheld from the consolidation will 
give the stockholders approximately $50 
a share in cash when they are liqui- 
dated. 

The Chicago Trust Company was or: 
ganized in 1902 as the Chicago Savings 
Bank, the name being changed subse- 
quently to the Chicago Savings Bank & 
Trust Company and then to Chicago 
Trust Company. Lucius Teter was one 
of the organizers and became president 
in 1908. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
COMPANY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York as 
of December 31, 1927, shows capital of 
$12,500,000, surplus of $30,000,000, 
undivided profits of $7,645,964, deposits 
of $311,403,007 and total resources of 
$402,268,247. 


GROWTH OF FIRST NATIONAL 
OF BOSTON 


WITH the proposed $5,000,000 increase 
in capital stock of the First National 
Bank, Boston becomes the only city in the 
United States outside of New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco with a bank 
having $25,000,000 capital. 

The First National will be outranked 
in capital by only seven banks of the 
country—the National City Bank of 
New York, the Chase National Bank, 
New York; the Bank of Italv, San Fran- 
cisco; the Continental National Bank 


and Trust Company, Chicago; Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
New York; the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and che Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 

With the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York there will be only 
nine banking institutions in America 
with capital ef $25,000,000 or more. 

The growth of the First National has 
been one of the most impressive features 
of Boston banking history. Twenty 
years ago it had only $2,000,000 capital 
and $2,700,000 surplus and profits 
against $25,000,000 capital and $25,- 
000,000 surplus now projected. Ten 
years ago its capital was $7,500,000, and 
combined surplus and profits accounts 
$18,300,000. 


STATE BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the State 
Bank, New York, as of December 30, 
1927, shows capital stock of $5,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $6,304,- 
459, deposits of $112,448,873 and total 
resources of $128,191,111. 

Deposits have grown from $30,640,- 
902 in 1917 and $87,024,850 in 1922 
to the present figure while capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits have risen 
from $1,938,183 in 1917 and $6,829,- 
613 in 1922. The bank has more than 
146,000 individual depositors. 

Harold C. Richard is president of the 


institution. 


FIRST WISCONSIN TAKES OVER 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


NEGOTIATIONS have been completed for 
the consolidation of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., with 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
the same city. The combined institu- 
tions will have total resources of more 
than $125,000,000, deposits of more 
than $110,000,000 and capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $11,000,000. 

The official staff, heads of depart- 
ments and other employes will be re- 
tained and each will occupy as nearly 
as possible the same relatively import- 
ant positions as heretofore. 

“The consolidation has been under- 
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taken,” says Walter Kasten, president of 
the First Wisconsin National, “with the 
idea of anticipating the growing bank- 
ing needs of Milwaukee's rapidly ex- 
panding industrial and commercial in- 
terests. With the divisional organiza- 
tion which has been in operation for the 
last seven years for loaning and com- 
mercial accounts, customers in each in- 
dustry are assured the personal atten- 
tion of officers who specialize in the va- 
rious diversified lines represented in 


Milwaukee.” 


WALTER KASTEN 


President First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank 
is the largest in Wisconsin. It has ex- 
isted as such since the consolidation of 
the First National and Wisconsin Na- 
tional banks, which took place on July 
1, 1919. It traces its origin back to 
the old Farmers and Millers Bank which 
was established in 1853. In 1863, when 
the national banking act was passed this 
bank was reorganized as the First Na- 
tional Bank. The original capital of 
the Farmers and Millers Bank was $50,- 
000, a considerable contrast to the $11,- 
000,000 capital, surplus and undivided 


———= 


profits of the First Wisconsin today, 
The old Wisconsin National Bank was 
organized on December 5, 1892. Both 
the First National and the Wisconsin 
National extended their activities by a 
series of consolidations and mergers, 
until they joined forces on July 1, 1919, 
with a capital of $6,000,000. At the 
same time the affliated trust companies 
of the two institutions combined, form- 
ing the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
which at that time had offices in the 
Trust Company building at East Water 
and Wisconsin streets, but which this 
year moved to new quarters on the sec- 
ond floor of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank building. In January, 1920, 
the First Wisconsin Company was or- 
ganized to take over the investment 
business of the bank. 

Officers of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank are: Walter Kasten, presi- 
dent; H. O. Seymour, vice-president; 
Edgar J. Hughes, vice-president; Robert 
W. Baird, vice-president; Henry Kloes, 
vice-president; August W. Bogk, vice- 
president; F. K. McPherson, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Officers of the American National 
are: Chairman, E. J. Kearney; presi- 
dent, William Bird; vice-presidents, Roy 
L. Stone and C. D. Raney; cashier, W. 
A. Manegold; assistant cashiers, J. Ed- 
gar Robertson, James L. White and F. 
C. Clifford. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORT- 
GAGE STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, New York, for the 
year ended December 31, 1927, shows 
capital funds of $43,859,851, made up 
of $15,000,000 capital, $20,000,000 sur- 
plus and $8,859,851 undivided profits, 
and total resources of $50,850,646. 


BANKERS TRUST STATEMENT 


CapPITAL of $20,000,000, surplus of 
$20,000,000, undivided profits of $21, 
488,020, deposits of $562,069,051 and 
total resources of $651,379,859 are fea- 
tures of the December 31, 1927, state: 
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ment of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 


TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
RECOMMENDED 


Boarps of directors of the International 
Germanic Trust Company and the Ter- 
minal Trust Company, both of New 
York, have voted to recommend to the 
stockholders of the institutions a 
merger of the Terminal Trust with the 
International Germanic Trust Company. 

At the beginning of 1927 the Termi- 
nal Trust had capital of $700,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of $292,- 
300. It was formerly the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative 
Trust Company. 

The International Germanic Trust 
was organized last year and opened for 
business in October with capital and 
surplus of $5,000,000. Julian M. Ger- 
ard is president. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, as of January 3, 
1928, shows capital of $15,250,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $28,836,- 
655, deposits of $244,049,808 and total 
resources of $296,657,103. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
HAS NEW OFFICER 


Eart R. Hunt has been elected a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York, ac- 
cording to announcement by J. Scofield 
Rowe, president. Mr. Hunt will be in 
charge of the casualty claim department. 

Mr. Hunt was formerly connected 
with the United States Casualty Com- 
pany which he joined in Chicago in 
1917. In 1919 he went to the com> 
pany’s New York office and in 1922 
was made assistant secretary in charge 
of claims. 

The board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Casualty has also voted a change 
in dividend policy. Regular dividends 


will be declared quarterly instead of 
semi-annually. A quarterly dividend of 
4 per cent. was declared payable Janu- 
ary 16. 


FULTON TRUST STATEMENT 


THE Fulton Trust Company of New 
York, in its statement of December 31, 
1927, shows capital of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus of $500,000, undivided profits of 
$1,011,012, deposits of $17,008,882 and 
total resources of $19,603,309. 


SEWARD NATIONAL IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


THE Seward National Bank of New 
York has moved into its new and per- 
manent banking quarters at 2 Park ave- 
nue. Friends and customers of the in- 
stitution were invited to inspect the new 
bank on Tuesday, January 3. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


STATEMENT of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $25,000,000, surplus of $40,000,000, 
undivided profits of $4,438,544, deposits 
of $537,262,387 and total resources of 
$753,336,246. 

The bank has paid dividends for the 
last eighty-seven years without interrup- 
tion, according to an analysis of bank, 
trust company and insurance stocks pre- 


pared by Clinton Gilbert. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
STATEMENT 


CapitaL of $10,000,000, surplus of 


$80,000,000, undivided profits of 
$2,799,067 and total resources of $544,’ 
266,353 are shown in the December 31, 
1927, statement of the First National 
Bank of New York. 

The bank is earning at the rate of 
$172 a share and paying out dividends 
at the rate of 100 per cent. annually, 
according to a survey made recently by 
Clinton Gilbert. The bank’s surplus 
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and undivided profits are more than 
eight times its capital. 

The bank has paid dividends uninter- 
ruptedly since the year following its or- 
ganization in 1863. 


TRUST COMPANY OF N. J. 
STATEMENT 


CapPiTAL of $4,000,000, surplus of 
$5,000,000, undivided profits of $1,413,- 
657, deposits of $69,151,048 and total 
resources of $80,369,138 are shown in 
the December 31, 1927, statement of the 
Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey 
City. 


BANK OF ITALY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Bank of Italy Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association, San 


Francisco, as of December 31, 1927, 
shows capital of $37,500,000, surplus 
and profits of $25,540,829, deposits of 
$645,002,138 and total resources of 
$765,188,976. 

The Bowery and East River Na- 
tional Bank of New York, afhliated 
with the Bank of Italy, shows capital of 
$4,000,000, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $7,115,049, deposits of $87,284, 
172 and total resources of $106,436, 
924 in its statement of the same date. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE Kings County Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in its statement of De- 
cember 31, 1927, shows capital of $500, 
000, surplus of $5,000,000, undivided 


“EXCUSE ME—I'M TOO BUSY!” 


From the Corn Exchange, publication of the Corn Exchange National 


Bank of Philadelphia. 
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profits of $548,092, deposits of $34,- 
056,308 and total resources of $40,- 
592,949. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the Bank of New York 
York Trust Company, New York City, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $10,000,000, surplus of the same 
amount, undivided profits of $13,153,- 
570, deposits of $234,336,206 and total 
resources of $323,298,201. 


DENVER BANK’S CAPITAL 
OVER $2,000,000 


THE United States National Bank of 
Denver has capital, surplus and reserve 
earnings of more than $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to its latest statement. Capital 
of the bank is $550,000, surplus $1,100,- 
000 and reserve earnings more than 
$350,000. Total resources of the bank 
exceed $24,000,000. 

The bank’s capital accounts have 
grown from $500,000 in 1908. 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


STATEMENT of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company of New York City, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows capital 
of $6,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $12,458,943, deposits of $90,- 
824.497 and total resources of $122,- 
315,336. 


BANK OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Bank of 
America, New York, as of December 
31, 1927, shows capital stock of $6,500,- 
600, surplus and undivided profits of 
$5,338,171, deposits of $167,009,212 
and total resources of $194,589,407. 

The bank has four offices in Manhat- 
tan and four in Brooklyn. 


CHASE CHAIRMAN FAVORS 
MELLON TAX PROGRAM 


THE program of President Coolidge and 
Secretary Mellon for a reduction of 


$225,000,000 in taxes is supported by 
Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, in his annual report to stock- 
holders. 

“The surpluses during the last year or 
two have been due, in part, to sources 
of revenue that cannot be relied upon 
in the future,” said Mr. Wiggin, “and 
the reduced business activity of the sec- 
ond half of 1927 may easily mean that 
revenues in 1928 from income and cor- 
poration taxes will not make as good 
a showing as 1927 revenues have made. 
The Treasury program of debt reduc- 
tion should not be put in jeopardy.” 

The year just completed, Mr. Wig- 
gin said, had been in many respects an 
outstanding one in the annals of the 
Chase National Bank. Exceeding for 
the first time the billion dollar mark in 
total resources, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the bank, the opening of the Grand 
Central Branch and the merger with 
the Mutual Bank all contributed to 
make 1927 a year worthy of note. The 
December 31 statement, as shown in the 
annual report, gives total resources as 
$1,001,292,727. 

Profits of the bank from December 
31, 1926, to December 31, 1927, after 
deducting all expenses and making full 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and providing for reserve for taxes, 
were $8,070,375. Out of these profits 
dividends of 14 per cent. were declared 
on the $40,000,000 capital of the bank, 
amounting to $5,600,000. Profits of the 
Chase Securities Corporation for the 
same period were $3,475,708, out of 
which dividends of $1,600,000 were de- 
clared, amounting to $4 a share on the 
400,000 shares outstanding. The sur- 
plus and profit account of the corpora- 
tion on December 31, 1927, was $11,- 
549,352. During the years 1926 and 
1927 the corporation acted as one of the 
syndicate managers in issues totaling 
more than $1,100,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
HAS RECORD YEAR 


THE International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., of which Paul M. Warburg is 
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chairman and F. Abbot Goodhue is 
president, transacted a greater volume 
of business during 1927 than in any pre- 
vious year since its establishment in 
1921, according to figures just made 
public showing its position on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. After six years of opera- 
tion it now reports total assets of $130,- 





to) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


F. Asspot GooDHUE 
President International Acceptance 


Bank, Inc., New York. 


591,971, an increase of $24,969,891, or 
23.6 per cent. since the close of 1926. 
The increased use of the dollar accept- 
ance market during 1927 1s reflected in 
the $65,785,598 outstanding acceptances 
on the bank's statement as compared 
with $47,117,538 on December 31, 1926, 
or a gain of 39.6 per cent. 

The statement also shows, among 
other assets, cash of $11,187,745; call 
loans against acceptances, $5,399,000; 
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acceptances of other banks, $5,208,068: 
and Government, state and municipal 
bonds, $15,406,227. Important head- 
ings among the liabilities are: Due to 
banks and customers $38,457,986; let: 
ters of credit $11,144,263; and undi- 
vided profits $4,502,967. The latter 
represents an increase of $600,263 for 
the year after all expenses and the regu- 
lar dividend of 4 per cent. on the com- 
mon and special stock, which is equiv- 
alent to 8 per cent. on the paid in capi- 
tal. The bank’s paid in capital and sur- 
plus remains at the original figure at the 
time of formation, $10,250,000. 


STATEMENT OF PUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


CapitaL of $5,000,000, surplus of 
$5,000,000, undivided profits of $3,824, 
641, deposits of $116,081,153 and total 
resources of $137,041,937 are features 
of the December 31, 1927, statement of 
the Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. 


COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1928. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING, 
American Bankers Association, April 16-19, 
Augusta, Ga. Headquarters, Bon-Air Hotel. 
Executive manager, Fred N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rock Island, June 20-22. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle _ street, 
Chicago. 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE, 
under auspices of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, Feb- 
ruary 14-18, New York City. Headquar 
ters, Commodore Hotel. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 

















The 
I 


Cc 


classic beauty and reserve of the design of the Takoma Park Bank, Washington, 
seem appropriate for its location in an area where everything should har- 


nize with monuments of national significance. The building was designed by the 


Tilghman Moyer Company, architects and engineers, Allentown, Pa. 
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The new Guaranty-Madison building, which is to replace the present Madison 

Avenue office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. The building is to be 

located at Madison avenue and 60th street and will be twenty-two stories high 
The bank will occupy the first two floors and basement. 
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Architects’ design for the proposed new bank and office building for the Pelham 

National Bank, Pelham, N. Y. The bank contemplates erecting the first, mezzanine 

and second floors as a first unit and eventually completing the eight-story structure. 

The site of the building, on a corner, will make window penetrations permissable 

on all four elevations, thus providing ideal lighting conditions. The design is a 

modern adaptation of the Romanesque. The architects are Holmes & Winslow, 
bank specialists, New York City. 





Forty-two-ton vault door of the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust Company, 

Buffalo, N. Y., with floor section lowered so that door may be swung open. The door 

was manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 


Twenty-one-inch vault door showing elevating floor section which provides walk-way 
into the vault. The vault was installed in the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 
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Two circular doors were installed in the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust 

Company, Buffalo, N. Y., one for the safe deposit vault and one for the security 

vault. Each door is twenty-one inches thick and weighs forty-two tons. The instal- 

lations were made by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
and New York. 


> fiftieth office of California Bank, Los Angeles, recently opened, sounds a new 
> in bank architecture. Antique oak wainscoating and matching fixtures creates 
an atmosphere of warmth, dignity and distinction. The’ decorating is a reproduc- 
tion of that found in Montalto Palace in Rome and is of Italian renaissance type. 
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The recently completed building of the Russell National Bank, Lewistown, Pa., 

is of red Watsontown tapestry brick, trimmed with stone. The base of the building 

up to, and including the windows sills, is of polished Mt. Airy granite. The counter- 

screen is of rose Tavernelle marble and bronze. The floor of the public space is of 

Travertine, laid with broken joints. The building was designed by and constructed 
under the supervision of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., New York. 

















Main entrance and doorway. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y., IN NEW HOME 


building which had housed it for 

thirty-seven years, the new build- 
ing of the First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., has solved the 
problem of larger banking quarters for 
the institution for some years to come. It 
provides ample and up-to-date accom- 
modations for the transaction of banking 
business and is also an addition to the 
business section of the town. 

The building was designed by and 
erected under the supervision of Uffin- 
ger, Foster and Bookwalter, bank arch- 
itects of New York City. 


7 


E sising on the site of the old 


The one-story edifice is of white 
granite, with base courses of darker 
granite with honed finish. Four fluted 
Ionic columns at the front of the build- 
ing, supporting an entablature and pedi- 
ment of pleasing proportions, add dignity 
and large circular head windows and 
fluted pilasters along the side give the 
whole an attractive appearance. 

The doorway is of carved stone and 
the bronze doors open directly into the 
main banking room, which carries out 
the architectural treatment of the ex- 
terior. The walls are of cut cast stone 
ashlar and pilasters support an ornamen- 
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The large circular head windows which extend across the front and down one 
entire side of the banking room make the interior of the building unusually light, 
as well as adding to the beauty of the structure. 


Main banking room, showing the wide public space and the mezzanine at the rear. 
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The new building of the National Bank and Trust Company of Port Chester, N. Y., 








wnt, * 


is of white granite with four fluted Ionic columns and large circular head windows. 


tal beamed ceiling, which is richly 
decorated. The large side windows, 
which the corner location makes pos- 
sible, make the room unusually light. 

A wide public space leads through 
the center of the banking room. On 
each side of this space are banking coun- 
ters of black and gold marble and 
bronze while in the space are bronze and 
glass check desks. 

Near the front of the building is the 
officers’ space, separated from the bank- 
ing room by a low marble rail. Private 
ofices and consultation rooms are con- 
venient for the use of officers and cus 
tomers who desire privacy in transacting 
their business. 

A separate space has been provided 
for the use of women customers. It is 
situated near the front of the banking 
room and has a special manager, Miss 
Mary E. Hoey, as well as tellers in at- 
tendance. 


Also near the front of the room is a 
marble and bronze staircase leading to 
the basement, where the safe deposit de- 
partment is located. The vault embodies 
the most modern ideas in burglar and 
fire-proof construction. It was manu- 
factured and installed by the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. The 
circular door is twenty-two inches in 
thickness and locked with twenty-four 
steel bolts, each four inches in diameter. 
The door is fitted with four time locks, 
including an electric burglar alarm sys- 
tem. 

One end of the vault is divided by a 
metal grille from the portion used by 
the bank’s customers and here are kept 
the securities of the institution. The 
currency used each day is carried to the 
tellers’ cages by means of an electric ele- 
vator designed for the purpose. 

In connection with the safe deposit 
vault is a modern fur storage vault, with 
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Officers of the First National Bank & Trust Co., of Port Chester, N. Y., 


are, 


left to right: Ellwood Burdsall, president; D. M. Williams, vice-president; and 
F. A. Reeney, cashier. 


refrigerating machine and other facili- 
ties for the storage of furs. A silver 


storage vault is also provided for the 
safe-keeping of bulky articles. 


The entire safe deposit depart- 
ment is surrounded by a metal grille 
with heavy locked gates. It con- 
tains, in addition to the departments 
mentioned above, private coupon rooms 
for the use of customers, and larger 
rooms for use by families or executors. 

The directors’ room, which is also 
available for special meetings of cus 
tomers or other residents of the com- 
munity, is located on a mezzanine at the 
rear of the building and is reached by 
an electric elevator. The room is fin- 
ished in walnut, with wainscoting in 
natural color. 

The institution was opened for busi- 
ness as the First National Bank of Port 
Chester on May 9, 1864, and was at that 
time the only banking institution in the 
section between New York and Stam- 
ford. Its customers were chiefly foundry- 
men, farmers, cattle drovers, etc. 


Ellwood Burdsall, father of the pres 
ent head of the bank, was the institu- 
tion’s first president. Josiah N. Wilcox, 
who joined the staff nine months after 
the bank’s founding, was the active of- 
ficer in charge until 1920, when he re- 
tired. 

The character of the community has 
changed greatly since the bank’s organ- 
ization and the character of the institu- 
tion has changed with it, so that today 
it is a bank suited to the needs of a 
flourishing suburban community. 

Officers of the bank are Ellwood 
Burdsall, president; D. M. Williams, 
vice-president; F. A. Reeney, cashier; 
J. V. Schupp, Jr., Harold I. Miller and 
Carl C. Miller, assistant cashiers; and 
John W. Ingman, trust officer. 

Directors are Ellwood Burdsall, Rich- 
ard L. Burdsall, Samuel Glock, John M. 
Lyon, E. J. Noble, George A. Slater, 
Evans Ward, William L. Ward, Arthur 
R. Wilcox and D. M. Williams. 
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THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS PRACTICAL 
WORK 


The new edition of The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work (Bankers Publishing 
Company, $7.50), out this month, is the fourth edition of this popular work by W. H. 
Kniffin, vice-president the Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Company, Long Island, New 
York; former secretary the Savings Bank Section the American Bankers Association; and 
author of a number of well known books on financial subjects. 


OMPLETELY revised, brought 
up-to-date and with several com- 
pletely new chapters added, The 

Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 
appears in its new edition this month. 

Machine accounting, a subject un- 
known when the book was first publish- 
ed in 1913, is discussed in one of the ad- 
ditional chapters; advertising the savings 
bank, which has become of vastly more 
importance within the last few years, 
has been completely rewritten and a 
wealth of new material added in a chap- 
ter entitled Advertising the Savings 
Banks; the problem of school savings 
banks, which has also grown in impor- 
tance, has been taken up to a greater ex- 
tent than hitherto; and a chapter has 
been added also on the operation of a 
savings department in commercial] banks. 

Under the chapter on machine ac- 
counting are described installation, trans- 
fers of accounts, new pass books issued 
at the open counter, the system of four 
units in use, auditor’s control, ledger 
card proof, deposits and withdrawal 
journal, general ledger recapitulation 
and the results of machine posting. 

The chapter on advertising takes up 
the necessity for savings bank advertis- 
ing’s being educational, the mistakes in 
advertising, the medium best suited to 
use, departures from the customary ad 
vertising, the valu2 of news items as ad- 
vertising, discussion of various forms of 
contests and their value, how a bank can 
win favor by its advertising, and the 
service by which an institution should 
back its advertising. 


The working of a school savings sys- 
tem is described fully in the chapter on 
that subject. 

Deposits, withdrawals, deceased per- 
sons’ accounts, lost pass books, deposits 
in two names, interest, assignments, 
dormant accounts, notices to depositors, 
the triangular method and the unit sys- 
tem—all are discussed in the chapter on 
the operation of a savings department. 

According to the author, “there were 
several obvious errors of judgment in 
the former edition, among them being 
the fact that the book was full of sta- 
tistics, which quickly made it obsolete. 
The text was undignified in places, 
which destroyed its literary value. The 
former defect has been altogether cured 
in the present edition and the latter as 
much so. Except for changes in law and 
in internal operation (which are slow of 
development) this work should not be 
greatly affected by the passing of time. 
Much new matter has been added to 
the former text and the entire work 
carefully revised, so that in its present 
form it is hoped that it may fittingly 
represent the institution which it aims to 
treat and adequately interpret the prin- 
ciples for which it stands.” 

Those who have read the previous 
editions know, without doubt, the value 
of this new edition. Those who have 
not may find out by taking advantage of 
the approval offer of the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company to look over the volume 
without cost to themselves. 
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SHOP TALK 


Atl our life we have been getting 

into trouble because we were too 
enthusiastic. There is the time we threw 
the croquet ball through the neighbor's 
window when we were only trying to 
get it out of the rain; and the time we 
were almost put out on the street by 
the superintendent of our apartment 
house because we practiced the Charles- 
ton too vigorously. 

And there is last month. 

We were given the copy for These 
Bankers and the drawings which were to 
accompany it, and a copy of the orange 
cover, and told to say something about 
it in our Books for Bankers. In case you 
don’t know, These Bankers is a little 
volume of humorous verses and sketches 
by Don Knowlton, publicity manager of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
with illustrations by Arthur DeBebian, 
advertising manager the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 

We liked the book and said so, so 
enthusiastically that after we finished 
putting our enthusiasm on paper we 
were detailed to write a circular about it. 

It looked like a hard winter just then, 
what with Christmas coming on, and our 
being so far from home, and all that. 
So, after two or three false starts, a few 
sleepless nights and much advice from 
friends we finally got the circular done. 

We had never written one before. 
Not to speak of, at least. And when 
we saw the big stack of orange colored 
folders come in from the printer, put 
into envelopes and sent out, we were 
positively faint. 

So, it seems, was the entire executive 
staff. 

The next day one order came in. 

And the next day fifteen orders 
came in. 
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And the next day more—and more— 
and more. 

With the orders came letters. One 
man accompanied his order with a verse, 
illustrated. Here it is: 


Our “undivided profits,” see 

We now divide quite willingly; 
So here’s a dollar for the book 
I know we'll all enjoy a look. 


And another man, from out in De 
troit, or maybe it was Cleveland, wrote 
us a lovely letter, warned us not to be 
too rash in our wise cracks or we would 
be looking for a new job, and sent usa 
copy of his latest humorous publication. 

From down in Viriginia we got this 
letter, along with an order: 


A NEW BUSINESS GETTING LETTER 
Form #99,999.99 
Dear Gullible Public: 


f you were solicited to open an account 
with the Moron National Bank you would 
naturally inquire, “How can that bank serve 
me better than other banks? 

Here are a few of the reasons: 

The Moron National Bank is EXTRA- 
ORDINARILY liberal. When you open an 
account, whether you deposit one dollar or 
one million, we present you with a gold 
pencil, fountain pen, radio outfit, Ford car 
(new model), and a CHECK BOOK. 

To depositors who run daily balances over 
one dollar we give free tickets to all the best 
shows. 

Every year we give away calendars and 
ans. 

Cold water always available in the lobby— 
spring, summer, fall and winter. 

Convenience is our watchword. Over: 
drafts are a financial convenience not gen 
erally appreciated by banks. We welcome 
overdrafts in any amount. Write your 
checks-—and cover them at your leisure. 

We will be highly pleased to lend you 

money without interest. Borrow any amount 
you want; the sky is the limit. Money is de- 
posited in this Bank faster than we can lend 
it out. Never mind about the security. All 
of our depositors are good looking to us, 
and your word is better than a government 
bond. 
You will find us cordial, convenient and 
co-operative, especially cordial. Employes 
are required to make some pleasant comment 
on the weather to each customer. 

We have no irksome rules or burdensome 
regulations. All we ask of the customer is 
to put a little money in, draw a little out, 
and bring us a basket of apples or a water’ 
melon occasionally. 

Cheerfully yours, 
MORON NATIONAL BANK, 
Torrid Atmosphere Department. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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The First Course 
in Bank Advertising 








Some of the 
Topics Covered 


The First Duty of the 
Advertising Manager. 
Bank Advertising and 
Commercial Advertising. 
Appropriation, Media, 
Bank Signature. 
Appeals, Size of space, 
Type, Layouts. 
Headlines and Copy 
Writing. 

Timely Newspaper Ad- 
vertising. 

Localized Newspaper 
Advertising Campaign. 
Classified Newspaper 
Advertising. 

Bank Publicity, Practi- 
cal Stories. 

Usable Publicity Arti- 
cles. 

Home-Made Window 
Displays. 

Bank Window Displays, 
Sources of Ideas. 
Writing Letters that At- 
tract Business, 

The Theory of Direct 
Mail Advertising. 
Secondary Direct Mail 
Media. 

Direct Mail Advertising 
for Savings. 

The Status of the Bank 
Magazine. 

Direct Mail Advertising, 
Usable Plans. 

Personal Solicitation in 
Building Business. 
Creating Outside Con- 
tacts. 

Banker-Farmer Co- 
operation. 

Contests: Employes’, 
Customers’, Stockhold- 
ers’. 

Buying Advertising. 
Advertising the Open- 
ing of a New Building. 








By W. E. WALKER 


Embodying the most successful bank business build- 
ing plans used by banks everywhere during the 
past five years. 


Who Is It For? 


The Senior Officer who wants to be grounded in 
this subject and who wants available constantly hun- 
dreds of successful advertisements, letters, economy 
suggestions, displays and home made business build- 
ing plans for his ready use. 

The Advertising Manager who knows bank adver- 
tising but who wants a collection of the most success- 
ful bank advertising plans and copy used by average 
banks the country over during the past five years. 

The Junior Officer working into the bank advertis- 
ing and new business field will find this work in- 
valuable. 

What Does It Contain? 

1. A 275 page book entitled “Bank Business Building” 
by W. E. Walker, covering every phase of bank advertis- 
ing and new business work. 

2. 24 separate assignments on bank advertising and new 
business methods, each one covering a separate topic and 
mailed out to subscribers at intervals of two weeks. 

3. A year’s subscription to “The Bankers Magazine” in- 
cluding “Banking Publicity"—a special section devoted to 
current bank advertising and new business activities. 

4. The privilege for one year of sending in advertising 
material to us for expert criticism and suggestions. 


See It for Yourself. 


But you don’t have to take our word for this. Simply 
sign and mail the coupon below and examine this material 
at your own desk and decide for yourself its practical 
usefulness to YOU. 





ORDER BLANK 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me on 10 days’ approval the 24 assignments 
in the Walker Course in Bank Advertising and a copy of 
“Bank Business Building.” If I decide to enroll for the 
course it is understood that the fee is $20 payable tn cash in 
advance or $22.50 payable in five monthly instalments. 


Name 











Address 








